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THE POLITICAL PROGRAMME OF 
THOMAS CROMWELL 


IT is now nearly half a century since F. W. Maitland drew attention to the 
revolutionary nature of the ideas and intentions of Thomas Cromwell and the 
king in the decade 1530-40, and to the wide discrepancy between these aims 
and the results actually accomplished. A few years ago, Professor Plucknett 
further developed the theme by publishing the texts of two of the most import- 
ant pieces of proposed legislation of this period.* From the series of memoranda 
and jottings made from time to time by Cromwell himself it is possible to obtain 
a clear picture of the ideas with which he was engaged in any particular year. 
From a number of drafts for parliamentary legislation, those of the ideas which 
were seriously developed can be studied in detail. Taken together, these two 
sources serve to demonstrate the extraordinary scope and breadth of the political 
and social transformation that was envisaged. The golden age of Tudor des- 
potism was planned with ‘greater care and thoroughness than is commonly 
realized. 

The main object of this article is the publication of a draft proposal for the 
creation of a standing army, which, on this interpretation of the period, must 
be taken as being the natural coping stone to the whole programme. In order to 
gauge its importance, it is necessary first to place it against the general back- 
ground of Cromwell’s planning. There were three main objects to this policy: 
the concentration of overwhelming economic and military power in the hands 
of the state; the modernisation of procedure and methods in law and adminis- 
tration in the interests of more equitable justice and greater efficiency; and the 
preservation of the aristocracy against the growing fluidity of society that was 
beginning to threaten the whole hierarchy. The desire for social conservatism, 

1 F. W. Maitland, Bag/isk Law and the Renaissance (Rede Lecture, 1901). 


3 T. F. T. Plucknett, ‘Some Proposed Legislation of Henry VIII,’ Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th 
series, rix. I19. 
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which was the least important of these aims, was exemplified in a host of second- 
ary ways ranging from a tightening up of heraldic visitations,” to an act settling 
degrees of precedence among the aristocracy.* But the most concrete proposals, 
both of which came to nothing, were the first draft of the Statute of Uses, 
creating, ister alia, a separate land law for the aristocracy? and the later scheme 
prohibiting merchants from buying land.* 

The pursuit of administrative efficiency found its most radical expression in 
an onslaught on the common law, long ago analysed by F. W. Maitland," 
but the two crucial projects, the Court of Common Weal,* and the transference 
of revenues worth £10,000 from the long to the short robe,’ never reached 
fruition. The negative aspect of this programme showed itself in measures to 
check the expression of hostile opinion, such as the extension of treason to 
cover the spoken word? and the creation of a nation-wide network of delators 
and informers.® At the same time there is evidence of plans for the muzzling of 
parliament by dictatorial methods of packing” and by an attempt—which 
failed—to give proclamations the full force of law.” 

The key to the whole of this elaborate programme lay, however, in the 
acquisition by the Crown of the financial and military power necessary to 
override all opposition, both within and without. The confiscation of church 
property and the creation of a standing army were thus the natural and indeed 
indispensable pre-requisites for this policy. As so often in english history, the 
immediate cause is to be sought in the complexities of irish affairs. The outbreak 
of the Geraldine rebellion in the late summer of 1534 seems thus to have been 
the direct signal for the launching of the great attack upon ecclesiastical wealth. 
Anarchy and rebellion in this one corner of Henry VIII’s dominions appeared 


1 A. R. Wagner, Heraldry in England (1946), p. 21. 

2 31 Hen. VIII, c. 10. 

3 'T. F. T. Plucknett, op. cit. 

4 Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, ix. 725; xiv. pt. i, 655. Cf. similar ideas put forward by 

Edward VI in 1548, and revived in 1559. (Burnet, History of the Reformation (1715), ii. app. p. 65; 
' Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury M88. i. 163.) 

5 F. W. Maitland, op. cit., passim. 

6 'T. F. T. Plucknett, op. cit. 

7 L. t3 P. Hen. VILL, ix. 725. 

8 I. D. Thornley, “Treason Legislation of Henry VIII,’ Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 31d ser., xi. 61. 
9 L. Ed P. Hen. VIII, vii. 420; R. B. Merriman, Thomas Cromwell, i. 116-8. 

10 R. B. Merriman, of. cit., i. 126-8. A. F. Pollard, ‘ Thomas Cromwell’s Parliamentary Lists’, 
ante, X. 43. 

11 E. R. Adair, ‘Statute of Proclamations, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxii (1917), 34. Unfortunately the 
first draft of the statute is no longer in existence to prove or disprove this point. But cf. Cromwell’s 
ideas in 1535 (Z. € P. Hex. VIII, viii. 1042) and Marillac's comment at the time (i2id., xiv. pt. i, 
1207); in 1609, King James gave it as his opinion that the first draft of the bill had been ‘tyrannical’, 
and said that N:cholas Bacon had foughtit in the Commons, (Archeologia, xv. 43); Adair’s interpretation 
fails to explain the prolonged opposition to the bill. 
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to Cromwell's bureaucratic mind as an intolerable anomaly. Order, peace, and 
control by the central power of the state were being rapidly extended over the 
length and breadth of England. In Ireland, the English remained huddled 
within the Pale, while disorder reigned supreme elsewhere. Cromwell therefore 
drew up elaborate plans for the liquidation once and for all of the Irish question 
in the next spring and summer. The whole island was to be overrun by a huge 
english force, there was to be a large-scale redistribution of land; the ad- 
ministration was to be raised to english standards of efficiency, and to help 
make Ireland begin to pay its way, the temporalities of the archbishopric of 
Dublin were to be confiscated outright.! To pay for this ambitious project 
Cromwell planned a frontal attack upon the wealth of bishoprics, monasteries 
and the lesser clergy.? In the first place, the bishops were virtually to become 
state servants paid a fixed salary, the surplus of their wealth being diverted 
to the royal coffers for military purposes; 
` secondly, clerical firstfruits were to be allocated to the Crown; 

thirdly, all small monasteries with less than 13 inmates were to be dissolved 
and their property confiscated and taken by the Crown; 

fourthly, fixed stipends were to be granted to the greater monasteries and 
all surplus revenues allocated to the Crown; 

fifthly, one half of collegiate revenues was to be confiscated and taken by. 
the Crown; 

sixthly, one third of the revenues of archdeaconries was to be confiscated 
and taken by the Crown; 

seventhly, the bulk of the revenues of the order of Saint John of Jerusalem 
was to be confiscated outright and the remainder seized on the death of the 
present office-holders; 

eighthly, all judicial franchises of the church were to be annexed by the 
Crown; 

ninthly, provision was made for direct taxation of clergy and laity, to help 
pay for the war in Ireland and for defence works in England. 

This document thus forms the basis of the government’s policy throughout 
the next decade. It includes the core of the Act for Tenths and Firstfruits of 
1535, of the Act for a Subsidy of the same year, of the Act for the Suppression 
of Minor Religious Houses passed in 1536, of the Act for the Suppression of 
the Order of Saint John, introduced into parliament in 1540. Finally it contem- 
plates the attack on the wealth of episcopacy and greater monasteries, taken 
up seriously once more in 1537 in the proposal for the establishment of the 
Court of Centeners, and partially carried out in the succeeding years. Its full 
and immediate realization was only postponed, as Chapuys reported, by the 


1 L. & P. Hes. VIII, vii. 1211. 1 See Appendix I. 
3 L. & P. Hes. VIII, vii. 1482. 
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fear of arousing excessive opposition, and the piecemeal policy of gradualness 
was substituted so as to lull its enemies into submission. Nevertheless, its 
importance as outlining the basis for future action can hardly be minimized. 

The full measure of renaissance despotism is thus complete. Administrative 
and judicial centralization and efficiency, repression of dissenting opinion, 
legislation by decree; accumulation by the state of the sources of overwhelming 
economic wealth. There lacks only the natural corner-stone to this grandiose 
edifice—the creation of a standing army. And in the files of Cromwell's office 
there lay the detailed blue-print of just such a measure.* It is impossible to prove 
the provenance of the document from direct evidence. The paper bears the very 
common water-mark of the glove and flower, used both by government depart- 
ments and by private individuals. The handwriting does not seem to be identi- 
fiable with that of any known public figure. All that can be said is that the form 
in which the document is drawn up and the nature of its contents would both 
suggest that it originated within the government itself, rather than that it was an 
irresponsible private suggestion filed away according to normal office procedure. 
A crank reformer, urging his treasured project upon an indifferent administra- 
tion, would not have been so careful to appease such a wide variety of vested 
interests. Only a statesman could have framed a document that on the one hand 
contained sops to ardent catholics who beliéved in the virtue of monasticism; to 
social reformers anxious to relieve the unemployment problem; to the great 
land-owners eager to profit by monastic spoils; to public opinion in the North 
concerned at the loss of useful hostels, schools, and employers of labour; to the 
citizens of Coventry distressed by the gradual decay of their town; and to 
religious enthusiasts determined to reduce the church to its primitive apostolic 
purity and poverty; but which on the other hand satisfied the Crown’s needs 
for money and the administration’s plans for superseding the common law 
courts and for establishing authoritarian rule. 

The document takes the form of a petition of both houses of parliament 
to the king for the passing of a bill. The normal form of an act was declaratory, 
though sometimes it consisted of a petition of the Commons alone. But the two 
Acts of Succession, of 1 533-4 and 1 §36,? alone follow this unique pattern of a joint 
petition; and the latter is very nearly identical in wording to this draft. The 
document was therefore either drawn up by the same hand as this act or was 
based upon it. As such, it must be the work of a lawyer, and one in the employ 
of the government. Furthermore, the marginal comments in latin, by a similar 
but different hand prove that someone in authority took a keen interest in the 
programme; for every single one of these minutes takes the form of a request for 
even more precise details about the machinery of the new court than those 

1 See Appendix II. 
2 25 H. VIII, c. 22; 28 H. VIII, c. 7; cf. also 32 H. VIII, c. 24, 25. 
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already contained in the draft. It seems not unreasonable therefore to assume that 
it represents the serious intentions of Cromwell’s office in view of the fact that 
it coincides closely with other scraps of evidence on government intentions. 
Indeed, it would be in the highest degree remarkable if an autocratic king and an 
autocratic minister had not considered the introduction into England of a 
system that had so greatly enhanced royal power in France and upon which even 
that cautious conservative, Henry VII, was reputed to have looked with envy. 
The document can be dated to 1536-7 by the fact that it reflects the anxiety 
aroused by the extremely dangerous reactionary revolt known as the Pilgrimage 
of Grace. On the other hand it must have been drafted before the great drive 
for the ‘voluntary’ surrender of monastic property was begun early in 1538. 
Essentially it marks a temporary abandonment of the direct frontal attack on 
monastic wealth, recourse being had to a more oblique method which at the 
same time carefully appeased the vested interests of the great nobility; it involves 
the downright confiscation of the bulk of episcopal revenues; it plans a long-term 
utilization of monastic revenues to strengthen the permanent military power of 
the Crown, instead of squandering these capital assets in a brief orgy of war 
expenditure; and it sets up a new administrative and judicial court, the Court 
of Centeners. There is considerable other evidence that the need for a standing 
army was preoccupying the government during these years. Chapuys in 1535 
said that Henry had now acquired sufficient revenue to maintain a force of one 
thousand men-at-arms to gain the hearts of the nobility and suppress any revolt. 
Immediately after the Pilgrimage of Grace, Cromwell contemplated setting up 
permanent military garrisons as a means of pacifying the North and eradicating 
for ever its independent tendencies,? while in 1538, a similar use was projected 
for a part of the estimated revenue surplus of £40,000? As for attacks upon 
the episcopacy, left-wing radicals like John Parkyns pestered Cromwell’s office 
with suggestions on the same lines. Other schemes for increasing royal revenue 
which had been contemplated between 1534 and 1538 had all failed to bear 
fruit owing to military failure, administrative difficulties, or the great weight of 
conservative opposition in the country and in parliament. The seizure of church 
ornaments and attack upon chantries had been contemplated but shelved.’ 
The resumption of irish lands was a plan that could only be effected after con- 
quest. Improved direct taxation, either by a hearth-tax or by revising the rates 
of assessment for the subsidy according to real instead of nominal income, were 
both considered but were patently administratively impracticable. In 1537 


1 L. t9 P. Hen. FII, viii. 121. 2 Op. cit., xi. I410. 

3 Op. cit., xiii, pt li. I. 4 Op. cit., xii, pt. i. 261. : 

8 Op. cit, viii. 475; X. 282. These schemes had to wait till the reign of Edward VI to achieve 
fruition. 

$ Op. cit., viii. 527. 7 Op. cit., ix. 725; X. 2545 xiii, pt. i. 187. 
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Cromwell apparently considered that a reversion to the first project of 1534 for 
a direct attack upon surplus episcopal property and a slow absorption of monastic 
wealth was at once most practicable and least likely to arouse opposition. 

The draft act of parliament which was drawn up to fulfil these objectives 
was precise and detailed in its proposals. The first section conceded one of the 
main planks of the rebels’ demands put forward at Pontefract! North of the 
Trent no more monasteries were to be dissolved at all, notwithstanding the Act 
of Dissolution. South of the Trent dissolution would procede, but the social 
dislocation was to be remedied by compelling purchasers to maintain hospitality 
and provide employment on the old sites. The second section contained an 
attack upon the superfluous wealth of the church and the relaxed state of 
monastic discipline that could not but win support from almost all classes of the 
population. All bishops were to be reduced to a flat income of 1,000 marks per 
annum. Monasteries were to be restored to.the rigid discipline of the peni- 
tentiary, and were virtually to become gaols where the inmates worked and 
prayed in harsh conditions. Support from the local aristocracy for this project 
was to be obtained by appointing them to the hereditary office of governor of 
the monastery with full control over all secular administration. For this purpose, 
the governor was to be paid 1,000 marks per annum and no more. When, as 
was anticipated, the flood of recruits to the monasteries finally died away under 
the new harsh conditions, the premises and funds were to be diverted to reme- 
dying the urgent social problem of the poor by providing asylums for the relief 
of the deserving.? The third section dealt with the use to which the now surplus 
annual revenues from bishoprics and monasteries were to be put. The bulk of 
them were to go to the provision of a standing mercenary army garrisoned about 
the country in time of peace. The pay was good by comparison with other classes 
of workmen;,? and the numbers were clearly designed to run into thousands. 
Such a force, efficiently disciplined, would have been more than adequate to sup- 
press any unrest caused by the arbitrary actions of the administration. Develop- 
ing the late mediaeval practice of corrodies, provision was even made for old age 
pensions by obliging every governor of a monastery to provide food and lodging 
for a certain number of these old soldiers after their retirement from active 


1 Op. cit., xi. 1246. 

3 Cf. Cromwell’s memoranda (?1539), of a Device for Poor People (L. &* P: Hen. VIII, xiv, 
pt. i. 655), and also plans for new hospitals (op. cit., xiii, pt. ii. 1). The fool in More’s Utopia had 
proposed an identical diversion of endowments from undeserving monks to deserving poor, Utopia 
(Everyman edit.) p. 32. 

3 According to Thorold Rogers, History of Agriculture and Prices (1882), iv. 521, an unskilled 
labourer at this time was paid 44. a day, and a skilled workman like a carpenter between 64. and 74. 
"This ignores the vexed problem of the supply of food in addition to wages, but a common soldier would 
have had 62. per day, together certainly with free lodging and possibly also his keep. He would therefore 
clearly have been in a very advantageous position. 
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service. Minor grants in aid were allotted from the fund to go towards the im- 
provement of road communications, harbours and coastal fortifications. It is 
worth noting that all these objects were of direct military importance and were 
actually the subject of much concern to the administration at just this period. 
The fourth section contained detailed provisions of the administrative and legal 
machinery to be created to handle the efficient collection and proper distribution 
of these surplus church revenues. A court, called the Court of Centeners, was to 
be established at Coventry, strategically situated in the centre of the kingdom. 
This court was to perform three functions. It was to be a revenue-collecting 
department receiving money from bishoprics and monasteries; it was to be an 
administrative department for public works, handling the allocation of resources 
for the standing army, the road repairs and the defence works; and thirdly it was 
to be a legal court with powers of martial discipline to be exercised over the 
soldiery, quite independent of the common law of the realm. The president of 
this court and the military head of the army was the lord admiral of the cen- 
teners, appointed by the Crown, while to assist him there was a provost, 
treasurer, receivers and auditors. Elaborate provisions were made for the audit 
of accounts to prevent peculation. 

The care and detail with which this project was worked out is strong 
indication of the seriousness of the government’s intentions. But further 
evidence is available to support these claims to authenticity. Sir Edward Coke,” 
writing three generations later, declared that the confiscation of Church 
property was one side of a bargain with parliament. In return, government 
spokesmen promised to relieve the nation for ever of parliamentary taxation 
for war, by the maintenance of a standing army of 40,000 men paid out of these 
new Crown resources. There is no contemporary evidence that this proposal 
was ever made. On the other hand, as has been seen, the idea was in the air from 
1535 onwards, and from the detailed arguments related by Coke it would 
seem that he is summarizing another document that is now lost. Indeed he 
expressly says that he is omitting certain details in the ‘project’ from which he 
is quoting. The only other hypothesis, that Coke invented the whole thing, 
seems improbable since it was basic to his legalistic nature and training rather to 
distort or to suppress than to invent. It is noticeable moreover that the malevo- 
lent and erudite scrutiny to which Prynne later subjected this volume of Coke 
contains no comment upon this particular passage. The hypothetical and now 
vanished document used by Coke would therefore seem to be the draft of the 
speech by which the bill was to be presented to parliament. If this is conceded, 
the reality of the government's intentions can hardly be any longer in doubt. 


1 L. Eg P. Hen. VIII, x. 2545 xiii. pt. ii. 1; xiv. pt. i. 655. 4 See Appendix III. 
8 William Prynne, Brief Asimadversions . . . on the Fourth Part of the Inttutes of the Lewes 
of England (1669). 
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It remains to explain why this project failed to reach the statute book. It 
envisaged a frontal attack on the bishops and the killing of the monastic institu- 
tion by slow strangulation, keeping its capital assets intact as a permanent addi- 
tion to Crown revenues. Such a programme had perforce to be abandoned under 
the relentless pressure of the necessity to prepare for war. Fifteen-thirty-eight 
saw the apparent rapprochement of the Empire and France, and it was believed 
that England was threatened by imminent invasion. The need for immediate 
preparations for defence over-ruled all other considerations, and a programme of 
fortress and harbour construction on an unprecedented scale was therefore 
undertaken. The only possible means of providing ready cash for these works 
was by the wholesale confiscation and prompt sale of monastic property. The 
policy of gradualness had perforce to be abandoned. In the second place there is 
some evidence that Cromwell and Henry disagreed over the issue of bishops. 
Cromwell appears to have felt, and rightly, that an attack upon monastic prop- 
erty would cause more social dislocation and unrest than a reduction in episcopal 
incomes. For example, Chapuys reports that even before the Pilgrimage of 
Grace Cromwell was in favour of slowing up the demolition of the lesser monas- 
teries, but was opposed by the king.! At the same time, inspired perhaps by 
protestant convictions, he was more than ready to attack the bishops. Henry on 
the other hand, was ideologically highly conservative, imagining that pure doc- 
trinal catholicism could be preserved with the sole exception of the two institu- 
tions of papacy and monasticism. His anxiety to preserve the episcopacy is 
evidenced by the plans, drawn up by his own hand, for the creation of twenty-one 
new bishoprics.2 Henry’s reasons appear to have been partly theological, and 
partly practical. He realized the value of the bishops as propagandists for his 
cause, defending the dissolution of the monasteries and affirming to the people 
‘the Obedience due by God's Laws to their Prince and Sovereign Lord'* Many 
years later, Elizabethan bishops were at pains to point out to a still greedy 
monarch and nobility the value of the part the Henrician episcopacy had played 
in facilitating the enrichment of the english Crown and aristocracy with the 
spoils of the monasteries. On the other hand, Henry’s plans for the financial 
establishments of his new bishops were on a very modest scale, and it is likely 
that he would have approved of Cromwell’s scheme had he thought the political 
situation ripe for such a move. But the support of Gardiner, Tunstall, and the 
catholic bishops was considered by the king to be absolutely essential during 
the national crisis created by the franco-imperial invasion threat. There is 
nothing to indicate, however, that this was more than a temporary surrender to 


1 Op. cit., x. 601. 

2 Burnet, op. cit., pt. i, bk. iii. 251. 

3 Op. cit., pt. i. Addenda ix. 

4 J. Strype, Annals of the Reformation (1735), ii. 362, Letter of Cox of Ely to the Queen in 1575. 
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the exigencies of the moment. The financing of a standing army in time of 
peace was the cardinal point in the evolution of a Renaissance despotism. 

If the plan for a standing army may be accepted as evidence of the genuine 
intentions of the administration, and if it is taken together with the attempted 
reception of Roman Law and the extension of centralized bureaucracy, then it 
seems clear that parliament and common law, the twin foundations of modern 
England, were in genuine danger of extinction by the armed autocracy of the 
efficient despot. Sir Thomas More in the Usopia had inveighed against the 
french system of a standing army, while as lord chancellor he had done some- 
thing to protect the common law from encroachment. The full significance of 
his attitude only becomes apparent in the light of the political programme 
planned by his opponents in the decade following his death. 


LAWRENCE STONE. 


APPENDIX I 


This document is found in the British Museum, MS. Cotton Cleopatra E. iv, folios 207-208. 
This volume of papers contains a large group of miscellaneous documents all connected 
with the dissolution of the monasteries, and ranging in date from 1534 to 15 38. Many are 
letters addressed to Cromwell from the Commissioners or harassed abbots and other clergy, 
some are drafts and plans drawn up by Cromwell’s secretaries. The whole clearly comes 
from the files of Cromwell’s office. ‘The date of the document can be ascertained within a 
month or two. It must be placed before the Act for First Fruits and Tenths which was 
passed in the parliament assembled November 1534, and yet after the outbreak of the 
Geraldine rebellion to which it makes direct reference in corrections to clause 10 and in the 
later clauses. It may therefore be safely ascribed to the autumn of 1534, as may another 
version of some of the key clauses printed in Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, vii. 1356. The 
project of seizing episcopal property was clearly common gossip at the time and during the early 
winter was reported by Chapuys to his master the emperor (L. & P. Hen. VIII, vii. 1482, 
1507). The document has been briefly summarized in Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, vii. 
1355, and a transcription full of inaccuracies was included by Strype in his Ecclesiastical 
Memorials, i. chap. xxxv. Its importance is such, however, that a full and accurate transcrip- 
tion seems desirable. 

Since the draft was corrected in places, the erasures are here printed in clarendon type 
and the insertions and additions placed within square brackets. 

Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton, Cleopatra E. iv, fos. 207-8 
Marginal note in a XVIIth century hand: ‘Preparation for the Suppression’. 

“Thinges to be moved for the kinges highnes for an encreas and augementacion to be 
had for mayntenaunce of his most roiall estate and for the defense of the Realme / and 
necessary to be provided for taking away the excesse which is the great cause of the Abvses 
in the Church / 

First that it may be provided by auctoritie of parliament by an act in due fourme to be 
made that the Archiebusshop of Canterbury for mayntenaunce of his estate shall have 
MM markes yerly and not above / and that all the residue of the possessions aperteignyng 
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to the saide Archiebusshoprich may be made suer to the kinges highnes and his heires for 
the defense of his realme and mayntenaunce of his roiall estate / : 

2 Item that it inay be likwise provided that the Archiebusshop of York may have M li 
yerly and not above for mayntenaunce of his estate and the residue to be to the king and 
to his heires in fourme abovesaid / 
Item that it be likwise provided that every busshop that’ may dispend above M markes 
yerly to have assigned to him one M markes and not above for mayntenaunce of his 
degre And the residue to be to the king in fourme abovesaide / 
Item that his highnes may have for the mayntenaunce of the estate of the supreme hede 
[to hym and to hys] ofthe church of England the first frutes of every [bysshopryche] bene- 
fice dignitie or promocion spirituall for one yere next after every vacacion therof of whose 
gift so ever hit be / And that the first [207] frutes to the Busshop of Norwich may ceas 
and no lenger be paid / [but to the Kyng] 
Item that the kinges highnes may have to him and to his heires for the mayntenaunce of 
his roiall estate and [theirs] to use and disburse for defense of the Realme all the landes and 
possessions of monasteries Abbeys priories and houses of Religion or conventuall whereof 
the number in any one house is [or of late hath ben] lesse then a Covent that is to say under 
XIII persons / 
Item that in such Abbeys and Monasteries of monkes and other religious men where the 
number is above a Covent Be it provided that for every monk being a prist ther may be 
assigned of the possessions of the house X markes. And for every Novice not being prist 
V li And to the Abbot and [or] governour of the house asmoch of the possessions of the 
house in yerly value as the hole Convent shall have assigned amongest theym all / to 
thentent that every such Abbot or governour shall keap hospitalitie and the reparacions of 
the house / And the residue of the possessions of the house to be to the king and to his 
heires / 
Item in Abbeys and Monasteries of Religious Women where the number be above a con- 
vent Be it provided that every Nonne of the house may have assigned to theym for their 
fynding yerly V li [X markes] And the Abbes or prioresse to have yerly asmoch as all the 
Nonnes for hospitalitie and to the reparacions of the house And the residue to be to the 
king and to his heires / i 
[208] 

‘Item that the kinges highnes may have the moitie and halfundele of the dyvident in every 
cathedrall or Collegiat Church And the other moitie to go to the residencers as hath byne 
accustumed 
Item that the kinges highnes and his heires may have the third part of the Revenues of 
every Archdekonry within the realme / 
Item that the lord of Saynt Iohns during his lif may have one M markes and not above ./ 
and the residue of his possessions to the king and to his heires And ymmediatly after the 
deceas of the saide lord of Saynt Iohns the kinges highnes to have all the hole landes and 
possessions now aperteignyng to the saide lord of Saynt Iohns And likewise all the landes 
and possessions of every comaundry / after the deceas of the knightes nowe living and 
being in possession therof / to thentent that his highnes after thies possessions shall fall and 
come to his handes may with the proffittes therof devise and practise for the [Invasyon] 
defense and anoyaunee of the Turk. [the mayntenaunce of hys estate and hys chyldern 
And for Invasyon and defence And enterpryse of Agaynst the Irysshemen whyche in 


maner of lyvyng] 
Item to the entent that iustice may be truly and indifferently mynistred by the kinges 
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. onely officers and mynysters to all the kinges Subiectes That all Franchesies and liberties 
to any Archiebusshoprich Busshoprich cathedrall church / church collegiat monastery 
priory or other house conventuall [or cathedrall] may be resumed and annexed to the 
crowne for ever / Court barons and letes onely excepted 
[208 v] 

And over this that his highnes may have aswell toward the charges of the warres now 
present and begonne for defense of Irland / as for the making of the haven of dover and 
diverse piles fortresses blokhouses and other eonfynes 0 munnicions agaynst Scotland and 
other confynes of the Realme neccessary for the suertie and defense therof thies rates 
folowing / 

First of every spirituall person that may expend XX li or above IIIJ s of the pounde / to 
be paide in IJ yeres that is to say every yere IJ s of the pounde / 

Item of every spirituall person that may dispend under XX li ij s of the pounde that is to 
say xij d one yere and xij d a nother / 

Item of every temporall person that may dispend in landes XX li or above or be worth 
in movable substaunce one hundred pound or above IJ s of every li in IJ yeres that is tay 
to say XIJ d every yere / 

Item of every temporall person that may spend XL s or above and vnder XX li or be 
worth in movable substaunce V li or above and vnder C li XIJ d in the li in IJ yeres that 
is to say every yere VJ d 

Item that all straingers Inhabitaunt inhabited and resiaunt in the Realme to pay doble the 
rates of the kinges temporall Subiectes’ 


APPENDIX II 


This document comes from the same series as that printed in Appendix I. There is an 
endorsement in a later (?) hand: “Thomas Gybson’. As the only contemporary Thomas 
Gybsons I can find are an obscure printer favoured by Latimer (Letters and Papers of Henry 
VIII, xii. part ii. no. 295), and a religious fanatic full of absurd prophecies (Brit. Mus., MS. 
Cotton Cleopatra E. vi, fol. 401), it may well be that the endorsement belongs to a much later 
period, possibly Elizabethan, when episcopal wealth was once more under fire and these 
papers may have been re-examined. 


Cleopatra E. iv, fos. 214-20 
[214] Marginal note in a XVIIth century hand: ‘P.S. preparation for the suppres- 


sion’. 
Endorsement: “Thomas Gybson’. 

[215] ‘In theyre most humble wyse schewen vnto your most royall maieste the lordes 
spiritual & temporal] & all other your most lovynge subiectes the commons yn 
thys your most highe court of parliament assemblyd. That wher of late yn your 
parliament holden at Westminster the forthe daye of februarye yn the xxvijth 
yere of your most gracious reign Among other yt was ther ordenyd estab- 
lisched & enacted that your royall maieste schold have & engoye to you your 
heirs & successourz for ever all & singuler suche monasteryes: prioryes. & 
other religious howses of monkes chanons & nonnes of what kyndes or diver- 
syteez of habits rules or ordres so ever they were namyd: wich had not yn 
landes. tenementes., rentes. tithes. pensions. or other hereditamentes above 
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the clere yerly value of IJ? li / with also all & singuler the manourz. londes & * 
tenementes. rentes. reversions & services. tithes. advousons. pensions. patronages 
a other hereditamentes with theire appertenaunces. to the sayd religious 
howses by ony meanes apperteynynge as yn the said act moore playnly or 
lenggere yt dothe appere. by meanes wherof many & diverz religious howses 
withyn this your realme were suppressed accordynglye. Som other agayn as yet 
remayn unsuppressyd / And all beyt moost drad soveraign lord at the makynge 
of the sayd act yt was thoughte that we mighte fullwell ther by have avaunced 
the revenues of your noble crown withowt preiudice or hurt of ony your poore 

* [subiectes] or of the common welthe of this your realme. yef mevertheles 
thexperience whiche we have had by those howses that all redye be suppressed 
schewethe playnlye unto us that a gret hurt 9. decay ys ther by come & herafter 
schall come to thys your realme & gret empoverischinge of many your poore 
obedient subiectes. for lak of hospitalite & good howsholdynge that [2157] 
was wont yn them to be kept to the gret releffe of the poore people of all the 
[contres adgoynynge] contres adgoynynge to the said monasteryes. beside the 
mayntenaunce of many servantes: husbandmen & laborars that daylye were 
kept on the said religious howsez. 

[T^ It may therfor plese your highnes of your accustumable goodnes at the con- 
templacion of the humble requestes of vs your trew & faithfull subiectes. & for 
the entyer love & affection that your maiestie hathe alwayes born and berethe 
to the common welthe of this your realme that yt may be enacted by authorite 
of this present parliament. that all & every person or persons whiche have taken 
ony off the said monasteryes. (that ys to say the mansion place or scyte of the 
monasterye with the demaynes thereto belongynge.) yn ferm of your grae highnes 
or of ony your officerz havinge Authorite to make lease of the same / or that 
herafter schall take any of the said monasteryes with the demaynes yn ferm 
of your highnes or ony your off vnder the brode Seale of your court of augmen- 
tacions. Schall after the fest of. S. michell tharchangell next ensuenge, dwell 
& kepe howse vppon the said Scite or mansion place. So to have letten yn 
farm / or ellys to make a lease of the farme to som other substanciall farmour 
whiche schall dewll & inhabite on the said monaterye or mansion place. ther to 
kepe hospitalite accordynge to theire habiliteez & degres. Wherby the land 
may be mAnured & tilled for the sufficient fyndynge of the said hospitalite / 
laborars also & servauntes may be sett to work And the poore people of the 
countre adioynynge gretly refresshed & releved therby 

TT be it also enacted by authorite of this present, parliament that all grauntes. 
Saales. & exchaunges. of ony of the said monasteryes or off [216] ony parcell 
thervnto belonginge made [or that heraffter schall be made] by your highnes 
or ony your heyres or successourz. to ony of your lovinge Subjectes: schall 
stand good & effectual to them & there heires or assignes accordynge to the 
tenure & wordes of the grauntes to them made / Nevertheles that they there 
heires or assignes schall dwell & kepe hospitalite vppon the mansion place or 
scyte of the monasterye So to them Grauntyd. or elles make leasys of the Same 
with [all] the demaynes thervnto belongynge: to other honest farmourz that 
Schall dwell & abide thervppon. yn manner & fourme as ys befor said of the 
farmourz that have taken ony of the sayd monasteryes yn farm of your highnes 
or your officerz: or herafter Schall take ony yn ferm of you & your heires or 
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successourz. And that as well thez graunteez as the lesseez befor rehersed 
observe this ordonaunce vppon payn of forfaytinge of X li for every monithe 
that they so offend / The oon half therof to be to the vse of our soveraigne lord 
the kinge. the other half to him that will sue therfor by byll action or In- 
formacion & cet. Provided alway that this act take place yn all monasteryes 
that be alredy suppressed / or which be on this side the Ryver of trent althowgh 
the suppression of the same be yet differed. 


* Be it also enactyd by Authorite aforsayd that all the monasteryes: noneryes or 


prioryes of what order. habite or nme so ever they be: that be beyond the ryver 


of trent northward € be not yet suppressed schall stand styll E abide yn theire old 
Strenghte & foundacion / And the act aforsaid of suppression of religious [2167] 
howses that were not above the yerly value of ij’ li landes to be frustrate as 
concernynge them & of noon effect 


- Nevertheles to thintent that religion Schold be observed & goddes service mayn- 


tayned in thes & also yn all other monasteryes of what possessions so ever they 
be accordynge to the trew rewlys of there religion & to the Intentes of the 
foundacions of the same: whiche now be perverted & browght owt of the 
righte course by evill covetous & voluptuous people that have been & yet be 
the rulers therof. whiche moore have regardyd there own belyes & the plesurs 
of this world then the honour of god & the observacion off there religion. only 
desirynge to lyve yn welthe & Idelnes & to lyve by the labour & gettynge of 
other: consumynge that wold releve many. Nether ony or very few of them 
applye themselfes to the study of holy Scripture. & the knowlege of goddes 
word. nor labour with ther handes to estew vices. wher by they have been 
unprofitable: bothe to god & to the world. & prive enemyes to the common 
welthe. Alwiche enormyteez have procedyd of Superabundaunce of riches & 
temporall possessions. the Superfluite wherof hathe taken away occasion [& 
necessite] of bodely labour. & browghte yn ease & Idelnes mothers of all vices 


* wherby the common welthe of this your realme hathe been soor decayed: 


[T] Wherfor to brynge religion home agayn to her fyrst estate & foundacion. 
and yet no howse to be decayed therby. & for the preservacion of the common 
welthe of this your realme be yt further enActyd by the Authorite of this 
present parliament that no Archbischop or bischop that now ys or herafter 
schalbe made & consecrat bischop of ony see with yn this realme of England. 
Wales [217] or Irland or ony other landes with yn the dominion of your 
maiestie your heires or successors. schall have or receve nor ony other to his 
[own] vse ony landes tenementes rentes pensions tithes or ony other manner of 
proffit or emolument Spirituall or temperall above the yerly value of oon M 
markes sterlinge wherof the spirituall revenues to be accomptyd as part And 
the rest [yf that do not suffise] to [make] the Somme of oon M markes to be 


* payd him or his assign by recevers & auditourz of the court of Centeners 


thervnto appoyntyd / whiche Somme of oon M markes ys thowghte sufficient 
to mayntayn [ony byschoppes] his estat. to kepe hospitalite & bere his charges 
yn visitacions & viages that he of dewtye owghte to take to preche the word of 
god throughe his dioces. The rest of the rentes & proffites above the said Somme 
of oon M markes to be employed to the vse of the common welthe of this 
reAlme herafter expressed And to be payd [by the reseverz therof] to the 
tresorar and provost of the court of centenerz therfor establysched And yn 
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that court accomptes to be made at every half yere. of all the said revenewes. 
Provided alway that all actes (except only alienacions of ony of the landes to 
them belonginge) doon by the ony bischop & his chapter vnder there chapter 
Seale [(the provost of the court beinge made prive therof)] to be of authorite & 
strenghte as they were before the makynge of this estat. 

* further moore Sens that all religious persons have professed poverte / renouncyd 
all wordely curys / be accomptyd as ded persons yn the law & therfor not meete 
to be troblyd or movyd with thaffaires & busines of this world be yt therfor 
enactyd by the authorite of this present parliament that all monkes: chanons or 


m 


Also be yt enActed that to kepe hopitalite yn every of the sayd religious howsez 
And to provide for the necessiteez of the religious persons. to receve the rentes 
& proffites belonginge to the sayd monasteryes & to provide for the relieff of 
the poore people. ther schall be electyd chosen & nominat by the kynges 
highnes. his heires & Successourz. And Authorised vnder the brode Seale of 
` the Court of Centenerz thervnto ordeyned / for every of the sayd howses oon 
honest discret & substanciall man to be governour therof. that Schall have the 
* kepynge of the Covent Seale of the sayd howse. And have authorite therbye to 
do [218] all thinges as the abbot or priour abbes or prioresse with there covent 
hertofoore mighte have doon. Onlye except & providyd that no suche gover- 
nour. schall sell geve or alienat ony part of the landes to the sayd howses now 
belongynge. And yn cas ony of them do make ony alienacion contrarye to thys 
estatut. -that then all suche alienacions to stand voyde frustrat & of noon effect. 
And the governour that made the sayd alienAcion to forfayt hys estat title & 
Interest yn to the kynges handes to geve or bestow at his moost noble pleserur. // 
And to thintent all suche governourz. of the sayd monasteryes schall the better 
` ordere. overse & tendere the affayres of the sayd howses. be yt also establisched 
& enactyd that every of the sayd governourz so nominAt & electyd by the 
kinges highnes And Authorised vnder his sayd Seale: schall have one estat of 
enheritaunce yn the governAunce of the sayd houses. that ys to say. to have 
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and to hold the sayd govern Aunce to him and his heyres males of hys body 
lawfully be gotten & for lakk of Such Issue. to retourne Agayn yn to the kinges 
hAndys his heyres or successourz. to geve at his or there most gracious pleserur. 


* And for As moche As yt ys thowght that the Somme of oon M. markes ster- 


lynge ys sufficient to maynteyn honest hospitalite & to serve the necessarye pro- 
vision of ony religious house. be yt therfor enActyd by the Authorite aforesayd 
th At every governour of the sayd monasteryes. wher of the revenews or yerly 
proffites excede the Somme of on M markes Sterlynge. Schall yerly accompt 
for the Surplusage that ys above the sayd M. markes yn the court of Centeners 
before the provost there & make payment of all the sayd surplusage [218"] to 
the tresorer of the sayd court. whiche Sommes schalbe employed And bestowed 
as herafter Schalbe declared. 


"^. fyrst for the defence of thys realme ther Schalbe yerly the Somme of oon M li 


bestowed yn the reparacions of the castelles forteresses & havens with yn thys 
realme As schalbe thowghte moost nedefull by the officerz of the sayd court . . / 
2nd to thintent thAt mercyall actes may be exercysed with yn thys realme. & 
thAt Archerye may be maynteyned. & men ever yn a redynes for the defence 
of this realme ther schalbe a Crew. or nomber of men ever yn wages. as well. 
of fotemen as of horsemen. whereof the [every] foteman schall have vj d by the 
[every] day. & every horseman ix d every day. as well yn the tyme of peace 
as of warre. And to every C of men ther Schalbe assigned a captayn & a pety- 
captayn. The captayn Schall have ij s every day and the pety captayn xij d as 
well in tyme of peace as of warre Also of every M of men ther Schalbe a 
graunt captayn that schall have every day for his Stipend v s. / And above all 


* thes ther Schalbe one chief And principall captayn. that Schalbe callyd the lord 


admyrall of the centenerz for that he ys ruler of the nomber that ys devydyd yn 
hundredes. And he schall have every day for his Stipend x s. // And This lord 
admyrall schalbe ever at the denominacion of the kinges highnes. And all other 
captayns and also Sowldiars to be at the denominacion of the said lord admyrall 


* whiche all as well captaynes as Sowldiars schalbe paid quarterlye by the tresorar 


of the sayd court of Centenerz. At [the cyte of] Coventre. wher the sayd 
court schalbe [219] kept And the officerz remayn. As herafter schalbe de- 


'' claryd. / And all the sayd men of warre beinge yn wages. In the tyme of peace 


schall remayn yn or abowt the townes castelz or forteresses with yn thys realme 
at the appoyntment of the lord admyrall. by nomberz devided as he schall think 
most for the surete of the realme // In whiche places durynge the tyme of theire 
abode. they may exercyse feates of warre on horsebak and oon foote. / And 
when so ever the kinges pleserur schalbe to claym his righte yn Ireland or elles 
where. or that ony Invasions. be made yn to thys his realme by ony his enemyes. 
they ever to be yn A redynes with ther Armure & horses if they have wages for 
horsemen withowt ony further charge to the kinges maieste or his Subiectes of 


* this realme 3rd ther Schalbe yerly oon M li Sterlynge bestowed yn mendynge 


of highe ways withyn thys realme wheras schalbe thowghte most nedefull by 
the discretion of the provost & the Surveyorz [& officers] of the sayd Court of 
Centenerz Item beyt further establisched & enActyd that every governour of 
every monasterye that may dispend above the Somme of oon M markes as ys 
befor sayd schall make lodgynges & bedhowses for x poore men. Whiche poore 
men schalbe ever of the nomber of thes centenerz. that be past theage of LX & 
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therfore be owt of wages & not meete to serve yn the warres. And they schall 
have ther there lodynge durynge therelyves. & every of them schall be allowed 
wekely of the sayd governours. vj galons of ale or bere. & vj cast of bred & vj d 
of money. they to serve god durynge there lyves & to pray for the preservacion of 
the kinges grace & his Issue & for the prosperite of this his realme. / [219"] And 
yf yt fortune at ony tyme herafter [ony of the sayd monasteryes to be voyde] by 
the dethe of the religious persons of the same (as yt ys to be feAryd lest when the 
[old] pleserur and libertie of religion ys restrayned ther wyll not so gret nomber 
of people receve the habyt therof As hertofoor dyd when there lyvynges were 
plesaunt) be yt therfor establysched & enActyd that the governour of every 
such monasterye whyche at ony tyme schalbe voyde of religious persons schall 
bestowe the money wherwith he was before chargyd for the fyndynge & stipend 
of the said religious persons yn the Almose & releff [of the poore people] of the 
sAme town or cyte wheryn the sayd monasterye standythe yf therbe sufficient 
nomber thowghte to be theryn or ellys yn the townys next adgoinynge thervnto. 
by the discretion of the sayd governour & the servoyourz of the sayd landes & 
provost of the sayd court of centenerz. / Provydyd alway that when so ever & as 
often as yt schall please god to send hys grAce to ony other the kinges subiectes 
to be yn mynd to receve thesayd religion & to desyre the byschop of the dyocese to 
be Admittyd to have place as a Religious person yn ony of the sayd monasteryes 
befoore beynge voyde (so that there be may be ony nomber ther at the lest 
[as iij or iiij at the lest]) That then the sayd governour of every suche howse 
uppon the bischoppes lettere. schall receve ony such nombere to hym directyd 
And So order them durynge there lyves as thys estatut befor makythe mencion 
of other that be ther abydynge at the tyme of the makynge of thys estatut. / tyll 
the nombere be fulfyllyd that now apperithe of record to be [& of old tyme have 
bene] kept there. 


[220] ‘The establyschynge of the court of Centenerz 


* And to thyntent that the revenewes & proffytes before rehersyd may not onlye 


. curia cent. & 
Skaccarium 
cent. quere 


. .Causis quere 


be trewly survoyed recevyd & accompt therof made but also wyselye dyscretly 
And politykelye bestowed for the encrese of the common welthe of this realme, 
accordynge to the trew meAnynge of thys act. beyt therfor ordenyd & enactyd 
by the Authorite of the kynges royall mayeste with thassent of all hys lordes 
spirituall & temporall & the commons yn thys present parliAment assemblyd 
that there schalbe oon court establisched & fownded whyche schalbe callyd the 
court of Centenerz / yn Latyn Curia Centenariorum for that the nomber of 
men of warre wyche schalbe the chief Suters to this court ys devydyd yn hun- 
dredes. And thys court schall have powere and Authorite to here and determyn 
all causys between the suters thervnto. yn as ample and large manner as hathe 
the lord admyrall over the see yn mercyall causys to his court belongnige / And 
for that from all partyes of the realme recourse schalbe to this court certeyn 
tymes of the yere as well for money dew to the soldyars: as to schew the neces- 
siteez and affayres of the common welthe / whyche necessitez this court ys 
ordenyd to releve / be yt therfor ordenyd & enActyd. that the sayd court 
schalbe ever holden & kept at the cyte of Coventre yn the counte of Warre. 
wyche cyte ys not farre from the myddell of the realme & therfor thowghte 
most Indifferent for the ease of all that schall have to do yn the sayd court. & 
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also for the relyef & socour of the sayd cytee whyche now ys yn gret ruyne & 
decay. / And of this court the rul Iudges and rewlers schalbe the lord admyrall 
& the provost or oon of them yf bothe may not for busynes attend therto. 
[220*] Item yt ys ordenyd & enactyd that of all the sayd revenewes ther schalbe 
vj perticular recevourz [chosen by the sayd lord admirall & the provost above- 
namyd wiche schalbe] devyded to the receyt of the schrys of thys realme 
accordynge as the nomber of the howses yn them conteyned dothe require. 
Whyche recevourz schall have every of them for there fee yerlye durynge there 
lyves XX li sterlinge & schall put yn sufficient sureteez befor the lord admirall 
& [the] provost of the sayd court to make [a] trewe accompt of all that they 
schalbe chargyd with all. durynge the tyme that they sehall And above them 
all ther schalbe oon tresorare callyd the tresorare of the court of Centenerz. 
[chosen at the denominacion of the kinges highnes] to whom all the sayd 
perticular recevourz schall make payment of there receyt att every half yere. / 
Of whom also the sayd perticulare recevourz schall have there acquitaunce or 
quietus est at there Accompt [made before the Auditourz & provost of the 
abovenAmyd court]. whiche schalbe a sufficient discharge to all men for that 
receyt // And the sayd tresorare schall make hys accompt ons yn the yere befor 
the lord admyrall yf he be present yn the court: with the provost & ij other 
honorable men of the kinges councell whom yt schall plese hys grace to admytt 
& send to here the sayd accompt And so beynge dyschargyd by the Auditourz 
of the sayd court he schall have yerlye his acquietAunce of the Admirall & 
provost. signed with the handes also of the fornAmyd councelourz to the kinges 
highnes. Whiche acquitaunce schalbe a stronge sure & sufficient discharge for 
him his heires & executourz / for whiche labour & charges theryn Susteyned 
the sayd tresorare schall have yerlye durynge hys liff on yerly fee of L li ster- 
linge. wherof he may allow him self yn his atcompt / And every of the sayd 
[ij] honorable councelourz of the kinges highnes yn recompense of there paye 
charges yn commynge down to coventre ons yn the yere to here. the sayd ac- 
compt / schall have allowed [& payd] them by the said tresorare yerly XL li 
sterlynge.’ 


de aliis officiis Endorsement at foot of folio 219": “Thestablishinge of the courte of tenth’ 
ad eandem 
curiam perti- 


nentibus quere 


APPENDIX III 


The following extract is taken from the Institutes of the Laws of England, the Fourth 
Part, by Sir Edward Coke, 1681 edition, p. 45: 


‘Advice concerning new and plausible projects and offers in Parliament. 


‘When any plausible project is made in Parliament to draw the Lords and Commons to 
assent to any Act (especially in matters of weight and importance) if both Houses do give upon 
the matter projected and promised their consent, it shall be most necessary, they being trusted 
for the Commonwealth, to have the matter projected and promised (which moved the Houses 
to consent) to be established in the same Act, lest the benefit of the Act be taken, and the 
matter projected and promised never performed, and so the Houses of Parliament perform not 
the trust reposed in them. As it fell out (taking one example for many) in the Reign of H. 8. 
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On the Kings behalf the Members of both Houses were informed in Parliament, that no 
Kingnor Kingdom wassafe, but where the King had three abilities. 1. To live of his own, and 
be able to defend his Kingdom upon any sudden invasion or insurrection. 2. To aid his confed- 
erates, otherwise they would never assist him. 3. To reward his well deserving servants. 
Now the project was, that if the Parliament would give unto him all the Abbies, Priories, 
Friories, Nunneries, and other Monasteries, that for ever in time then to come, he would take 
order that the same should not be converted to private use: But first, that his Exchequer for 
the purposes aforesaid should be enriched. Secondly, The Kingdom strengthened by a con- 
tinual maintenance of 40 thousand well trained souldiers with, skilful Captains and Com- 
manders. ‘Thirdly, For the benefit and ease of the Subject, who never afterwards (as was 
projected) in any time to come should be charged with Subsidies, Fifteenths, Loans or other 
common aids. Fourthly, Lest the honour of the Realm should receive any diminution of 
honour by the dissolution of the said Monasteries, there being 29 Lords of Parliament of the 
Abbots and Priors (that held of the King per Baroniam, whereof more in the next leaf) that 
the King would create a number of Nobles, which we omit. The said Monasteries were 
given.to the King by authority of divers Acts of Parliament, but no provision was therein 
made for the said project, or any part thereof; only ad faciend' populum these possessions were 
given to the King his heirs and successors to do and use therewith his and their own wills, To 
the pleasure of Almighty God, and the honour and profit of the Realm.’ 
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THE ESPRIT DES LOIS ATTRIBUTED 
TO HELVÉTIUS 


I 


Amonc the innumerable pamphlets which in 1789 signalized the progress of 
the Revolution there was one, the contribution of which to the problems of the 
day consisted in the new evidence it gave on the relations of two eminent 
thinkers of the past. It bore the title Lettres de M. Helvétius au Président de 
Montesquieu, et à M. Saurin, relatives à I Aristocratie de la Noblesse. The two 
letters published here with an anonymous Avertissement appeared to have been 
written a short time before the Esprit des Lois went to print. 

According to the first letter, Montesquieu, after having discussed his work 
with Helvétius at La Bréde, had passed on the manuscript to him. Helvétius 
had read it three times and was now confiding to his cher Président his grave mis- 
givings concerning the methods and principles of the work. The main point of 
difference is that Montesquieu exerts himself to show society as it is, while in 
Helvétius's opinion *un écrivain qui voulait étre utile aux hommes devoit plus 
s'occuper de maximes oraies dans un meilleur ordre de choses à venir, que de 
consacrer celles qui sont dangereuses, du moment que le préjugé s'eu emparé 
pour s'en servir etles perpétuer'. Generations to come are, so he proclaims, to be 
taught 'l'idée de la perfection’. To take traditional principles seriously is to 
make the human spirit move backwards. This serious reproach is aggravated 
by Helvétius's refusal to accept Montesquieu's recommendation of complicated 
‘combinations of powers’, by his opinion that Montesquieu was unduly fond of 
the English constitution and finally by his declaration that he is unable to under- 
stand ‘les subtiles distinctions, sans cesse répétées sur les différentes formes de 
gouvernements’. 

Helvétius professes to know of two systems only: ‘les bons, qui sont encore 

1 $.1. 23 pages in 8°. Cp. Vicomte Charles du Peloux, Répertoire général des ouvrages relatifs au 
dix-huitième siècle francais, (Paris, Grund, 1926), p. 130. Reprints: Œuvres d'He/vétius, (Paris, 
P. Didot l'Ainé, 1795), xiv. 55-775 (Paris, Mme. Ve Lepetit, 1818), iii. 2597267.—(Euvres de Montes- 
quien (Paris, P. Didot l'Atné, 1795), i. ; (Basle, J. Decker, 1799), i. 5-16; (Paris, Feret, 1827), v. 297— 
308; (ed. E. Laboulaye, Paris, Garnier, 1878), vi. 313-322. Correspondance de Montesquicu, ed. F. 
Gebelin avec la collaboration de A. Morize, (Bordeaux, Soc. des Bibliophiles de Guyenne, 1914), 
no. 361, vol. ii, 16-21; App. I, no. 2, vol. ii, 564—567, etc. 
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à faire;. les mauvais, dont tout l'art est, par différents moyens, de faire passer 
l'argent de la partie gouvernée dans la bourse de la partie gouvernante'. For, so 
he has stated before, in European monarchies to-day public revenue has become 
artfully appropriated by 'la féodalité qui les détourne sans cesse à son profit. La 
moitié de la nation s'enrichit de la misère de Pautre’. In this mischievous system 
the ‘ordres intermédiaires’ are, by necessity, the masters of the king and the 
tyrants of his people. "The situation is by no means better if recourse is taken to 
complicated ‘combinaisons de pouvoirs’ exemplified in the English constitution 
and recommended by Montesquieu. The English system, far.from reconciling 
: ‘les intérêts individuels’, is about to make ministerial corruption in the house of 
commons a permanent institution which ‘ne fasse plus rougir personne’. This 
corruption has become unavoidable for checking ‘la force d’inertie de la chambre 
haute’; the consequence being that parliaments grant taxes in order to enable 
ministers to hold them in their pay. 

The other letter, that addressed to Saurin, asserts that the manuscript of 
Montesquieu's book had been read by this friend too and that the letter to 
Montesquieu has given expression to opinions on which Helvétius and Saurin 
agreed. Montesquieu’ s answer to that first letter is alleged to be attached 
(though it is not included in the publication), Helvétius deals severely with it. 
While defending himself Montesquieu has only manifested the weakness of his 
position. He has, directly, or indirectly, revealed the real motives of his writing: 
the attempt to organize into a system all the divergent ideas which various situ- 
ations have made him cherish since his young days, combined with an inclination 
to fix upon such views as would give least offence to accepted opinion. Like 
Montaigne he has preserved the prejudices of an homme de robe and of a noble- 
man; hence all his errors. He has regretfully become aware, how much the 
Lettres persanes, that youthful product of his beau génie, had been prejudicial to 
his ambition. He has therefore learned to prefer justifying traditional ideas to 
establishing new and more useful ones. The outcome has been a most ingenious 
alloy of truth and prejudice. The ‘Letter to Saurin’ then resumes the argument 
of the letter to Montesquieu. Referring especially to the closing parts of the 
Esprit des lois, the Traité des Fiefs, Helvétius gives eloquent expression to his 
abhorrence of antiquated barbarian traditions, which can do no more than 
buttress the unjust privileges of the small minority of the well-born and thereby 
deprave all good principles of public and private morality. 

Both letters terminate in a sombre and prophetic note. Society as it is at 
present is already depraved. ‘Ce que les anciens gouvernements ravissoient par 
la guerre, nos modernes l'obtiennent plus sûrement par la fiscalité’. So Mon- 
tesquieu is told, while in the letter to Saurin Helvétius exclaims: 'L'esprit de 
corps nous envahit de toutes parts . . . C'est par des usurpations héréditaires 
que nous sommes gouvernés. Sous le nom de Frangais il n'existe que des 
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corporations d'individus, et pas un citoyen qui mérite ce titre’. But a better 
world is within sight. ‘Je crois à la possibilité d'un bon gouvernement, où la 
liberté et la propriété du peuple respectées, on verroit l'intérét général résulter, 
sans toutes vos balances, de l'intérét particulier. Ce seroit une machine simple 
dont les ressorts, aisés à diriger, n'exigeroient pas ce grand appareil de rouages 
et de contrepoids si difficiles à remonter par les gens malhabiles qui se mêlent 
le plus souvent de gouverner'. Helvétius states that the misrule of these men 
now ‘en provoque la réforme’ and sees them to be resentfully apprehensive of 
the *mouvement trop rapide que les lumiéres et l'opinion publique impriment 
aux affaires. J'ose le prédire, nous touchons à cette époque.” Thus the closing 
prediction runs in the letter to Montesquieu, while that of the letter to Saurin 
takes Montesquieu to be a bad example of philosophes who are short-sighted 
enough to flatter "l'intérét particulier aux dépens de l'intérét commun’. If they 
go on with this attempt "leur règne ne sera pas long. Les lumières qu'ils auront 
répandues éclaireront tót ou tard les ténébres dont ils envelopperont les pré- 
jugés. . . .' To this prediction another one is added concerning Montesquieu 
in particular and completely abandoning the tone of respect still preserved in 
the letter to the Président himself: *. . . et notre ami Montesquieu, dépouillé 
de son titre de sage et de législateur, ne sera plus qu'homme de robe, gentil- 
homme et bel-esprit. Voilà ce qui m’afflige pour lui et pour l'humanité qu'il 
aurait pu mieux servir'. 

In the Avertissement the editor gives additional information concerning the 
origin of these two letters. He refers to an ‘anecdote telle que l'on tient de 
M. Helvétius. Visits which Helvétius made in his capacity as fermier général 
brought him to La Bréde. He became the friend of Montesquieu, who ac- 
quainted him with his studies on the Esprit des lois, and then passed on the manu- 
script to him before sending it to print. ‘Helvétius qui aimait l'auteur autant 
que la vérité, fut alarmé, en lisant l'ouvrage, des dangers qu'alloit courir la 
réputation de Montesquieu. Il avait souvent combattu de vive voix & par 
lettres, des opinions qu'il croyait d'autant plus dangereuses qu'elles allaient 
étre consacrées en maximes politiques par un des plus beaux génies de la France’. 
But as his modesty and his admiration for the Lettres Persanes made him distrust 
his own judgement he asked Montesquieu for permission to transmit the manu- 
script to their common friend Saurin, author of Spartacus, a sound thinker whom 
both held in esteem as being a most truthful man and a most impartial judge. 
Saurin’s opinion agreed with that of Helvétius. When afterwards they saw the 
prodigious success of the work they did indeed not change their opinion. But 
respecting that of the public and the fame of their friend they remained silent. 
Nevertheless, according to the editor, Helvétius imparted his surprise at the 
success of the Esprit des lois to some intimate friends and of this fact one had 
even read ‘dans plusieurs papiers publics’. 
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The time, the editor concludes, had now come to tell the whole truth and to 
make known authentically the opinion of Helvétius and Saurin. 

'Il convenait d'imiter leur silence tant que les erreurs du Président de Mon- 
tesquieu n'étaient dans son livre qu'en théorie. Mais aujourd "hui qu'elles 
viennent à l'appui de grands préjugés, & que les passions particulières les 
érigent en principes pratiques, il est important de les discuter & de mettre sous 
les yeux du public les jugements que les amis de Montesquieu addressaient à 
lui-même.’ 


II 


The publication of 1789 failed, it appears, to make the stir for which it was 
intended. The conventionnel P. F. Grouvelle, an ardent antagonist of the Espirit 
des lois and admirer of Helvétius, did not mention the letters when in September 
1792 he proposed to honour the author of De Esprit and Del’ Homme by naming 
a street after him But after Thermidor the letters were published anew and 
now given a place in which they could not fail to attract attention. The editor 
now gave his name: La Roche; his full name was Martin Lefebvre-(De) La 
. Roche. He was known to have been an abbé. He had entered into close co- 
operation with the leading printers’ firm of Paris, Pierre Didot l'Ainé. The 
Didots were just about to restart their enterprises of artistic typography for 
which there had not been use under the Terror? Among their new ventures 
there were full editions of the works of Helvétius and of Montesquieu. Both 
authors had been out of favour in recent years. To these editions La Roche 
' contributed material which had not been available to publishers before. Being 
closely connected with Helvétius’s family he was, he revealed in his avertissements 
to the new editions, /égasaire des papiers et des manuscrits de ce philosophe. He 
now distributed these treasures among the two publications. The letters to 
Montesquieu and to Saurin were reprinted in both Œuvres, and the Avertissement . 
of 1789 accompanied them again. In the Œuvres complètes d’Helvétius the 
pieces appeared, indeed, in a revised form. From the letter to Saurin the last 
. Sentence predicting posterity's contempt of Montesquieu was omitted. The 
Avertissement had been revised. To the Montesquieu edition La Roche added 
notes which, he revealed, Helvétius had jotted down on the margins of his copy 
of the Esprit des lois, books i to viii. 

In the avertissement to the GEuvres de Montesquieu La Roche gives an account ` 
of the reasons which had made him publish all these papers only now, but the two 
letters to Montesquieu and Saurin separately in 1789.3 Regarding this earlier 


1 Moniteur, 8 October 1792. Cp. A. Aulard, Les Orateurs de la Révolution, La Législative et la Con- 
vention, ii. (1907), 365 f. 

* Cp. G. Brunet, Firmin Didot et sa famille (1870), p. 9. 

3 Basle edition, 1799, i. 2 f. 
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publication he remembers: ‘II était alors question à l'Assemblée Constituante 
de l'établissement des deux chambres’—a remark which gives reason to date it 
more exactly between August and September 1789. The fact that the present 
more full publication of manuscript material has been postponed until now is 
explained by reasons of remarkable delicacy. La Roche confesses to having kept 
‘les premiers jets des pensées d'un grand homme comme un legs de l'amitié, . .' 
They would never have left his portfolio but for the circumstances of the present 
day. For,hesays with special reference to the marginal notes, "l'esprit de ces notes, 
parfaitement comforme aux principes d'Helvétius consacrés dans ses ouvrages, 
. me parait aussi conforme aux vrais principes de notre révolution'. 'This is 
written with conspicuous reference to the preparations for the Constitution de 
fan ITI, just under way, which was intended to preserve the fruits of the Revolu- 
tion in a sedate republican order. 

In this new situation La Roche has learned to appreciate not only 
Helvétius but Montesquieu too. 'Qui, en effet, n'a pas été effrayé du gouffre 
de malheurs où nous précipitait une horde de factieux que la férocité poussait à la 
violation de tous les principes fondamentaux de la liberté civile et politique. 
Il est donc bien important d'y rallier au plutôt les amis sincères du bien public, 
et de fixer leur attention sur les vraies bases de la réorganisation sociale. L'Esprit 
des lois est sans doute le meilleur texte à proposer pour arriver à ce but, pour 
résoudre une infinité de questions qui seront reconnues pour vérités, à mesure que 
la lumière de l'évidence jaillira du choc de la discussion’. But La Roche has re- 
mained convinced that Montesquieu's writing is impaired by mistakes and by 
compromises imposed on him by the authorities of his day. He thinks it prob- 
able that most people admire his book just because of ideas which he proclaimed 
under duress. His principles must be neither accepted nor rejected light- 
heartedly. Manifestly it is in order to make the reader arrive at a balanced 
judgement that the publisher and the editor of the Esprit des lis add the letters 
and marginal notes of Helvétius to the text of the great work. 

In the preface to the reprint of the letters in the Œuvres d’Helvétius La 
Roche gives vent to an admiration of the letters highly surpassing his esteem for 
Montesquieu. ‘En lisant les différentes piéces, on les croiroit écrites pendant la 
révolution; tant il est vrai qu'un philosophe qui a passé sa vie à méditer sur les 
droits des hommes et sur les erreurs des gouvernements est en avant des idées 
de son siècle, et prévoit les effets que doit produire infailliblement le progrès des 
lumiéres et des véritables principes de l'ordre social.’ 


III 


Henceforth La Roche's revelation was rewarded with success. The Didot 
editions of 1795 set the example not only to such Œuvres complètes d Helvétius 
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which were still to follow, but also to many editions of the works of Montesquieu. 
From that published in Basle 1799 up to the revised edition arranged by E. 
Laboulaye in 1878, to which quotations now usually refer, the two letters have 
been thought worth accompanying the reprint of the Esprit des lois. ‘They were, 
moreover, included in the standard Correspondance de Montesquieu, published in 
1914, though the archives of Montesquieu's country-seat La Bréde, which were 
exhaustively used for this publication, supplied no autograph of that letter of 
Helvétius to Montesquieu which had been discovered by La Roche. 

Comments of notable authors have been numerous. The first important 
critic to value La Roche's discovery was probably Destutt de 'Tracy who in the 
commentary on the Esprit des lois, which he wrote for Thomas Jefferson called 
it ‘pleine de choses excellentes'! This could not be the opinion of Albert Sorel, 
for whom the historical approach was the great achievement of Montesquieu’s 
work. But A. Keim in his comprehensive analysis of Helvétius’s philosophy has , 
taken the letters to provide the key to the thinker’s life-work. Moreover he con- 
curs with La Roche in emphasizing their prophetic achievement: 'N'est-ce pas 
déja le language des théoriciens de 1789, ne trouvons-nous pas, dés 1750, des 
formules de la Déclaration des Droits de l'homme et du citoyen?” ? 

In more restrained language the shrewdness and frankness of Helvétius 
have been emphasized by E. Carcassonne in his great survey of Montesquieu's 
influence on the struggle of French constitutional ideas and by Professor 
Brethe de la Gressaye in his new critical edition of the Esprit des /ois.* J. Dedieu 
has concluded that Montesquieu himself set store by Helvétius’s criticism’.® 
Recently panegyrics equalling in enthusiasm those of La Roche and Keim have 
flowed from America. T. M. E. Cailliet, the author of a monograph on the 
Idéologues writes ‘ces deux lettres rachétent considérablement un Helvétius trouvé 
par ailleurs médiocre.’ Professor Franz Neumann opines that Helvétius, by his 
criticism of the Esprit des lois showed himself responsive to the fact that in 
France ‘revolutionary social change’ was 'inevitable'" And a Montesquieu 

1 Œuvres de Montesquieu, ed. Feret (1927), vi. 22 f£—Destutt de Tracy’s Commentary was printed in 
English at Philadelphia in 1811, in its original French text only 1819. Cp. A. Keim, He/vétius, p. 649. 

2 A. Sorel, Montesquieu, (Paris, Hachette, 1887), pp. 135 f. 

3 A. Keim, He/oétius sa vie et son auvre, (Paris, Alcan, 1907), ch. x, p. 158. 

4 E. Carcassonne, Montesquieu et Je problème de la constitution française au XPIIIe siècle, (Paris, 
Presses Universitaires, 1927), p. 299. Cp. also p. 619.—Montesquieu, De /' Esprit des Loix. ‘Texte 
établi et présenté par Jean Brethe de la Gressaye, Professeur a la Faculté de Droit de Bordeaux (Co//ec- 
tion des Universités de France, publie sous le patronage de I’ Association Guillaume Budé) vol. i (Paris 
1950), Introduction, p. lxii. 

5* J]. Dedieu, Montesquieu, Phomme et l'auvre (Le Livre de l'étudiant, vol. xii), p. 16. 

6 E. Cailliet, La Tradition littéraire des Idéologues. Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society 
(Philadelphia, 194.3), xix. 171—174. 

7 The Spirit of the Laws by Baron de Montesquieu, translated by Thomas Nugent with an intro- 
duction by Franz Neumann, Professor of Government, Columbia University, (The Hafner Library of 
Classics, No. 9, New York, 1949), pp. xxvi f., xxxvii. 
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bibliography issued on behalf of the New York Public Library sums up: 'Im- 
portant. The letter to Montesquieu is justly famous and often referred to. . . . 
The letter to Saurin contains perhaps the best and fairest criticism of 
Montesquieu’s tendency to tolerate special privilege’! In all these appreciations 
the authenticity of the letters is not called in question. 


IV 


Had the letters been read soon after Helvétius’s death in the circles in which 
he conversed they would have met with amazement. It was known, indeed, that 
Helvétius and Saurin had prided themselves on having dissuaded Montes- 
quieu from publishing the Esprit des lois. This they had told to David Hume 
when he was in Paris, October 1763 to January 1766. Hume remembered 
them also to have asserted ‘that this freedom of theirs never lost them anything 
of Montesquieu's friendship’? This agreed with the description given of ‘the 
President’s’ benignant composure in the letter to Saurin. P. A. Grouvelle 
remembered a similar story in which, indeed, instead of Saurin the learned 
President Hénault, was said to have joined Helvétius in the scrutinizing of the 
manuscript. But the anecdote was understood in a sense very different from 
that implied in the letters. The strictures, so it was believed, did not refer to the 
ideas of the book, but to its literary character. ‘The book would very much 
injure his reputation.’ ‘This it was that the two friends had told Hume that they 
had told Montesquieu. What other reputation had Montesquieu to lose in 
1748 than that he was a brilliant writer besides being a learned man? The point 
is made still more clear by the report of Grouvelle. According to him Helvétius 
and Hénault, when reading the manuscript, did not find more in it than ‘un 
amas de matériaux sublimes’. ‘They told the author that the work seemed to 
have remained unfinished. The personalities of the witnesses, too, allowed of no 
other interpretation. Saurin ‘le jeune’ who survived Helvétius, was known as a 
rather unsuccessful dramatist. By his comedies and tragedies he had acquired 
a name without conquering the stage. Neither Spartacus, which was produced 
only in 1760, nor any other of his works had been understood to express political 
or philosophical ideas. Helvétius indeed was one of the most forward philo- 
sophes. His beginnings in heretic dogmatizing had coincided with the cordial 


1 David C. Careen, Montesquieu, 4. Bibliography, (Bulletin of the New York Public Library), li. 
(1947), no. 6, p. 379. : » 

2 The Letters of David Hume, ed. J. Y. T. Greig, (Oxford, 1932), ti. 133. To the Rev. Hugh Blair, 
ist April 1767. Keim, op. cit., p. 164, quotes this letter as evidence complementary to the ‘Letters to 
Montesquieu and Saurin’. The occasion for Hume's tale-telling was the unexpected success of Fergu- 
son's Civil Society. 

3 P. A. Grouvelle, De l'autorité de Montesquieu dans la révolution présente (1789). Quoted, Biblio- 
thèque de l'Homme Public, ed. Condorcet, de Chapellier etc., vii. (1790), p. 21. 
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relations which grew between him and Montesquieu, twenty-six years his senior. 
But what one knew of these relations did not in the least agree with the attitude 
of the two letters. 

The decease of the man, whose De /'Esprit (1758) had been the greatest 
scandal and thereby a very spectacular success of the ‘philosophic’ movement, 
gave rise to a number of well informed obituaries. Grimm depicted him ob- 
jectively, though sympathetically, in the Correspondance littéraire; Saint-Lambert 
prefixed a biography to the posthumous edition of the poem Le Bonheur; the 
chevalier de Chastellux wrote an Eloge d' Helvétius. All these authors knew that 
the young man had admired the old and enjoyed his friendship;! all of them 
took his devotion to have been wholehearted; to them it would have been in- 
compatible with the divergence in fundamental opinions and, still more, with 
the attitude of intellectual superiority permeating the two letters. According 
to Grimm's information the Esprit des lois had been epoch-making in Helvétius’s 
development. Reading the book he became glowing with ambition. Forthwith 
he was harassed by the idea that he ought to write a work of equal systematic 
forcefulness. And the outcome of this endeavour, the book De Esprit, could 
not appear in the least to be related to the convictions proclaimed in the letters. 
The argument of the book focuses on the theory, that the passions and the self- 
interest of the individual are the main-springs of morals and consequently of 
social relations. This mechanism cannot by itself produce common welfare. 
Far from trusting the people, the author postulates that bringing forth the 
harmony between the private and the common interests is the function of edu- 
cators. He concludes that to provide such teaching is the foremost function of 
the rulers of the state. Therefore the greatest misfortune that can befall a state 
is, that those in charge of high administrative functions have never learned and 
are not interested in learning to educate themselves. This deplorable state of 
things is at great length (Discours III, ch. 17-20) exemplified by the ‘viziers’ of 
oriental states; but in spite of a specious deprecation Helvétius obviously wishes 
to warn against ambitious officials and clerical obscurantists such as menace the 
progress of enlightenment in France. De /’Esprit, it follows, indirectly criticizes 
contemporary France; but the social defects made visible there are very different 
from those, stressed by the letters on the Esprit des lois. According to these, 
we know, the evil which infects France is the class interest of the aristocracy. 
Safeguarded by privileges the noblemen have conquered the court and are robbing 

1 F. M. Grimm, Correspondance littéraire, (Nouv. éd., Paris, Furne, 1829), vii. 388 f. Saint- 
Lamberts Essai sur Ja vie et les ouvrages a’Heloétius in Le Bonheur etc. Ouvrages posthumes de M. 
Helvésius, (London, 1773), p. ix. (reprinted in the editions of the Œuvres completes d’ Heloétius). 
Chastellux, É/age d" He/vétius (3.n., l. & d.; on the authorship cp. Keim, op. cit., p. 606), p. 12 After 
having called the appearance of the Espriz des lois that of an ‘astre lumineux et bienfaisant Chastellux 
goes on to say, ‘On ne sera pas étonné d’apprendre que son immortel auteur fut Pintime ami de Mr. 
Helvétius, et peut-être ce temoignage seul suffit-il à son éloge’. 
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the people. Education, the only essential demand of De 7 Esprit, is in the letters 
not mentioned by a single word; on the other hand the letters express indigna- 
tion at the favouritism of the financial régime of which the book takes no notice. 

As the letters, if genuine, had been written ten years before De /’ Esprit was 
published, the author ought to have changed from top to bottom his attitude to 
public affairs during this period. Contemporaries of Helvétius would not have 
failed to notice the change. Scholars of the twentieth century have, on the 
contrary, believed that there was change only in the sense of development. 
Keim takes the letters to reflect ‘le psychologue aigu, inexorable, digne émule de 
La Rochefoucauld, que nous reconnaitrons chez l'idéologue soucieux de créer 
par ses déductions l'art du bonheur dans les sociétés." Professor Neumann 
asserts that the letters are outlining the elements of a theory of social change 
which is developed further in De Esprit? Such dialectics can scarcely explain 
the contrast of the interests cherished by the author of the letters of 1747-48 
and those expressed in De l'Esprit. And besides this, two strange facts have to 
be taken into account. The aims and idiosyncrasies of De /'Esprit are far less 
akin to those which prevailed thirty years later in the French Revolution than 
are those of the letters which allegedly antedate the book by ten years. And 
De l'Esprit, by argument and language, pays allegiance to the same Esprit des 
Jois with which the letters are incompatible with regard not only to fundamental 
ideas but also to elemental facts of using words. 


y 


The argument of De l'Esprit is, on an essential point, construed on De 
l Esprit des lois. This point concerns the concept of despotisme. 

Book II of the Esprit des lois opens with the definitions: ‘Il y a trois espèces 
de gouvernement, le Républicain, le Monarchique, & le Despotique . . . Dans 
le despotique, un seul, sans lois & sans régle, entraine tout par sa volonté et par 
ses caprices’. Book II closes with the inferences (ch. 5): ‘Il résulte de la nature 
du pouvoir despotique, que l'homme seul qui l'exerce, le fasse de même exercer 
par un seul . . . Ils l'abandonne (i.e. l'administration) à un vizir, qui aura 
d'abord la méme puissance que lui. L'établissement d'un vizir est, dans cet 
état, une loi fondamentale’. 

The bringing in of the vizir anticipates the geographical and historical 
assumption which is then to dominate the whole argument of the work. Des- 
potism is the system of government characteristic of oriental states while re- 
publican and monarchical government are characteristic of other worlds of 
history. ‘Republican’ were the basic systems of the Greek and Roman states. 


1 Op. cit., p. 158. 2 The Spirit of the Laws, etc., p. xxxvii. 
P. 15 P P 
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Monarchy, as distinct from despotism, is the state in which ‘un seul gouverne 
par des lois fondamentales’ and is checked by ‘les pouvoirs intermédiaires sub- 
ordonnés et dépendants’ (bk. ii, ch. 4) and monarchy in this sense is character- 
istic of medieval and modern Europe. Behind this distinction there is, indeed, 
the constant apprehension lest Europe too, and that means France in particular, 
should becomea victim to despotism. Sometimes, as for instance in the emphatic 
sentences of bk. viii, ch. 8 and bk. xi, ch. 7, this apprehension is directly ex- 
pressed. 

In De /'Esprit Helvétius more than once professes unqualified admiration 
for De P Esprit des lois But the section of his book, to which we have referred 
already—Discours III, ch. 17—21—is even moulded on Montesquieu's theory 
of despotism. Having discovered that interest and utility are at the root of moral 
values and of standards of virtue the author concludes that despotism is one of 
the sinister forces which obstruct the salutary operation of this elementary rule. 
The argument is based on the typical qualities of the 'viziers'. These men are : 
not interested in improving their own mind. Consequently they cannot have a 
clear idea of justice. As under despotism public merits deserving public renown 
are thought crimes and ruthlessly repressed the viziers cannot but hold the people 
in the state of ignorance. Virtue must always be despised though it will be 
hypocritically praised. And just these chronic defects of education, the ignor- 
ance of the viziers and the indifference of the people, issue by necessity in 'the 
downfall of empires subject to arbitrary government'. In enumerating these 
‘effets du despotisme' Helvétius constantly uses the oriental illustrations of 
despotism collected by his late elder friend. In passing he states that nous autres 
Européens are ‘encore plus éloignés de la vileté des orientaux que de l'héroisme 
des Grecs. Far from modifying Montesquieu's idea of despotism these 
chapters could only contribute to fixing it in the public mind. 

Turning now to the writer of the ‘Letter to Montesquieu’ we find him in this 
point emphasizing views and using concepts irreconcilably conflicting with 
those of the Helvétius of De /’Esprit. The terms despote and despotisme occur 
three times. On each occasion they are used with reference, not to an absolute 
ruler, but just to that element in the state which, according to Montesquieu’s 
system, was the bulwark against despotism in a monarchic state. The writer 
predicts (and says that he has done so in talks at La Bréde already) that Montes- 
quieu’s book will meet with no objection on the part of the aristocracy. ‘Quant 
aux aristocrates et à nos despotes de tout genre, s'ils vous entendent, ils ne doivent 


1 Discours IT, ch. 14; discours III, ch. 18. Cp. Carcassonne, op. cit., p. 300. In discours IV, ch. 4 
Helvétius gives one, indeed, to understand that he agrees with Lord Chesterfield who had expressed 
regret that Montesquieu was overcautious in dealing with ‘certain subjects’. Laboulaye (in his edition 
of Montesquieu, vi. 322) refers to this mild criticism as to an analogy to the ‘Letter to Saurin’. But one 
should rather call it in marked contrast with that document, in tone as well as in substance. 
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pas trop vous en vouloir.’ The term despotisme plays a part in the scathing 
description of the social system inherent in European monarchies. 'L'histoire 
bien méditée en est une leçon perpetuelle. Un roi se crée des ordres intermédi- 
aires. Ils sont bientót ses maitres, et les tyrans de son peuple. Comment con- 
tiendroient-ils le despotisme? Finally when bewailing the incapacity of priests 
and noblemen to become citoyens and to build up une nation Helvétius concludes: 
‘Chacun sait qu'il est esclave, mais vit dans l'esperance d'étre sous-despote à son 
tour, "t 

Of these passages the first and the third would be wholly impossible in the 
context of De I Esprit des lois as well as in that of De l Esprit. In a despotic state 
there are no ‘despots of all kinds’, or sous-despores. There is only one despot and 
there is one vizier who rules in his stead. Least of all could the aristocracy be 
described by these titles. For the influence of this class is just what marks the 
specific character of monarchy as distinct from despotism. The letter, it is true, 
wishes to tell Montesquieu that the writer cannot accept the distinction. But 
how can he do that by using the addressee’s terminology in a perverted sense 
without any explanation? The passage contending that the privileged classes 
created by royalty are unable ‘to restrain despotism’, might seem possible in 
secret intercourse between Montesquieu and an intimate friend, if it were not 
perverting the terminology of the Esprit des lois in another essential point. The 
letter speaks of the privileged—the féodalité, the noblesse insolente—as of the ordres 
intermédiaires. Montesquieu had reserved this term for the ‘corporations’, first 
of all the parlements and their noblesse de robe. The letter unmistakably aims at 
another aristocracy, that of the noblesse d'épée, but becomes explicit in this 
respect only later: ‘Vous voyez que par intermédiaries j'entends les membres de 
cette vaste aristocratie de nobles et de prétres dont la téte repose à Versailles . . .' 
To the noblesse de robe, so much glorified by Montesquieu, the writer has referred 
before rather contemptuously as the robias and said of them that they were unable 
‘ni de vous lire ni de vous juger'? So the letter not only contradicts Montesquieu 
on one of his essential tenets but also confuses his terminology. From the 
letter to Saurin we learn that the ‘President’ has taken this rough handling with 
equanimity. This is rather astonishing. But it is still more astonishing that, when 
writing De 7 Esprit, Helvétius should have completely abandoned the ideas and 
the terminology of the letter and instead conformed to the ideas and the termi- 
nology of Montesquieu which are alleged to have once aroused his protest. 

Against these two incompatibilities a conspicuous analogy to the letter 
deserves to be emphasized. In 1788, forty years after the publication of the 
Esprit des lois, a pamphlet campaign was opened, which defied Montesquieu’s 
doctrine and travestied his terminology in a language very similar to that of the 

1 Correspondance de Montesguieu, it. 17-20. 
2 Loc. cit., p. 17. 
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Lettres d' Helvétius. The campaign was provoked by the disappointing policy on 
which the parlement of Paris had embarked after having extorted from the king 
the promise to convene the Evats généraux early in 1789. The prestige of the 
parlement stood at its zenith in August 1788 when the king gave way. It was 
suddenly destroyed when in its arrété of September 25 the parlement proclaimed 
that the States-general were to be ‘convened and composed strictly in accordance 
with the form observed in 1614’. This involved giving the major share of repre- 
senting the nation to the privileged classes, the aristocracy and the clergy. 
Spokesmen of the third estate gave expression to their indignation by fastening 
upon the term used by the Noblesse de Robe in the foregoing struggle with the 
king's ministers: despotisme. Montesquieu's term had in that struggle—as be- 
fore in the protests against the coup d'État of the chancellor Maupeou—been 
utilized against ministerial autocracy—/e despotisme des ministres de France. 
Now the disclosure that the parlements had fought the battle against ministerial 
despotism to no other end but that of giving more power to the privileged classes 
made the word recoil on them as well as on the privileged. Pamphlets now spoke 
of Je despotisme des Parlements ? or le despotisme des nobles.8 Soon other writers 
scrutinized the concept more seriously. Grouvelle's book De /'autorité de Mon- 
tesquieu dans la révolution présente sharply argued against Montesquieu’s attempt 
to replace the time-honoured distinction of monarchy, aristocracy and democ- 
racy by his new trichotomy 'republic, monarchy, despotism'. This new classifi- 
cation, he said, was founded in the endeavour to prove that France was not a 
despotic state. But this assertion was futile and the whole theory utterly un- 
warranted. Condorcet wrote in 1789 Idées sur Je despotisme à l'usage de ceux qui 
prononcent ce mot sans Tentendre. He set out to explain that relating the word 
to the arbitrary power of a single ruler was as much as relating it to something 
unreal. ‘Si on examine l'histoire des pays où l'on s'est imaginé avoir trouvé le 
despotisme d'un seul, on verra toujours une classe d'hommes ou plusieurs corps 
qui partagent avec lui sa puissance.’ Therefore ‘le despotisme d'un seul homme 


1 Title of a collection of documents which, in three volumes, undertook to confound the 
policies of Calonne and Brienne. See Carcassonne, of. cit., p. 583 n. The parlement of Paris answering 
on 30th April 1788 the reply of the king to its arré/ of April 11th, ‘La réponse de V. M. du 17 dece 
mois es affligeante mais le courage de votre parlement n'en est point abattu. L'excés du despotisme étant 
l'unique ressource des ennemis de la Nation et de la vérité, ils n'ont pas craint de l'employer. Leur 
succès est le présage des plus grands maux’ (Remontrances du Parlement de Paris au XVIIIe siècle, ed. 
Flammermont, iii. (1898), 736 f. 

2 Le Despotisme des Parlemesti, ou Lettre d'un Anglois à un François etc., (Londres, 1788). Car- 
cassonne, op. cit., pp. 619, 711. 

3 Volney's Sentinelle du peuple (Rennes, 1788), no. III, p. 13; ‘Le despotisme noble’ is here said 
to ramify into Despotisme de Noblesse, Despotisme de Parlement, Despotisme de Clergé. In no. I, p. 9, 
Volney has used the word still in its traditional—M ontesquieuan— meaning. In no. IV (pp. 5, 8, 9, 16) 
he goes on with using the nomenclature of no. III. 

* Cp. the summary of his argument in Bidbsiothégue de Phomme public, vii. 14 f. 
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est un étre de raison; mais le despotisme du petit nombre sur le grand nombre 
est trés-commun, et il a deux causes: la facilité que le petit nombre a de se 
réunir, et ses richesses, avec les quelles il peut acheter d'autres forces’. 

La Roche, who discovered the ‘Lettres d’Helvétius’ and Keim, who inter- 
preted them more than a hundred years later, have drawn attention to the fact that 
they speak the language of 1789. In truth, they speak this language verbatim 
et literatim. ‘They do it, when they speak of despores de tout genre. And, we may 
add, they do it also in the use they make of such terms as citoyens, nation, féodalité, 
esprit de|corps. These words, with the connotations emotionally inherent in 
them in the letters, could scarcely be found in any other document written in 
1747 or 1748 when Montesquieu had just finished the manuscript of the Esprit 
des lois. If the letters were really the work of Helvétius it would not be enough 
to say that he anticipated the spirit and the ideas of the Revolution and that he 
had a vision of its coming. Speaking already its phraseology he would have been 
more than its forerunner and prophet, he would have been a c/airvoyant. But a 
psychological phenomenon no less strange would then be implied in the fact that 
he either forgot or suppressed this inspiration when, some years later, he wrote 
the chapters on despotism in De /'Esprir. 


VI 


. We have contrasted the attitude of the letters towards the tenets and concepts 

of the Esprit des lois with the attitude observed by Helvétius in his main work on 
moral philosophy. We must now compare the personal attitude of the letter- 
writer towards Montesquieu and his work with that demonstrated in the letters 
of Helvétius authentically preserved in the archives of La Bréde. Their testi- 
mony may be completed adequately by some other pieces of Montesquieu's 
correspondence, most of them likewise preserved in their autographs. These 
letters areten in number? Eight of them were written between August 1748 and 
March 1749. They cover the period when De /' Esprit des lois became a printed 
book and was eagerly seized upon by those who were informed of its forth- 
coming. They are therefore well suited to the purpose of illustrating the relation 
of the two men at that time, independently of the publication of 1789. 

The correspondence testifies to very intimate relations. Montesquieu, 
Helvétius and Saurin are supposed by Mme. de Tencin to bea particular group 
of friends. Montesquieu confirms this fact in the only letter he wrote to 
Helvétius of which the text is known.4 Here he declares he would no longer pay 


1 Œuvres de Condorcet, ed. O'Connor and Arago, ix. 147. 

: al E RTT nos. 375, 378, 391, 396. 397» 411, 415, 435, 563, 587. 

* No. 396, 28 December, 1748: *. . . confirmez-vous tous trois dans l'amitié que vois m'avez 
promise’. 4 No. 415, 11 February, 1749. 
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bim compliments. Compliments were as a rule used in order to, hide the absence 
of sentiments. But he would henceforth make his sentiments hide his compli- 
ments. Continuing in the same style he asks Helvétius to pay ‘mes compliments 
non compliments’ to their common friend Saurin. He concludes the with confession 
‘Pai usurpé sur lui, je ne sais comment, le titre d'ami et me suis venu fourrer 
rentiers, si vous autres me chassez, Je reviendrai: zamen usque recurre?’. 

This profession of tenderness and enchantment, dated 11th February 1749, 
is preceded by two letters of Helvétius no less affectionate. But the love of the 
young man towards the old is, as he says himself, indissolubly blended with 
admiration, and his admiration goes to the new book as passionately as to the 
personality of the author. On 26 August he writes: ‘A propos d’admiration, 
c’est toujours au mois d’octobre que nous aurons votre ouvrage? Car j’imagine 
qu'il ne faut pas trop longtemps laisser le public dans l'attente: sa curiosité 
s’émousse; mais aprés tout, votre ouvrage la fera toujours renaître’. Then, some 
months later after the book has come out: 'M. de Forcalquier, Mme. de 
Rochefort, MM. Duclos et Saurin ont autant d'admiration que moi pour votre 
livre. C'est le plus grand, le plus bel ouvrage du monde . . . Votre ouvrage 
m'a paru digne de vous: c'est le plus grand éloge que j'en puisse faire. Voilà mon 
sentiment, et il me semble que le public est du même’. He goes on to meditate 
on the attitude of the public. He shows himself anxious to guess how influential 
circles in Paris will behave. ‘Je ne crois pas qu'on vous fasse de tracasserie; 
cependant j de sais que les ministres ne sont pas extrémement contents. . . Je 
crains, qu'en parlant de finances vous n'ayez pas fait une classe à part des 
banquiers: je crois que vous m'entendez, et que vous sentez qu'on pourrait user 
de cette voie pour vous desservir auprés de certaines personnes, et qu'un homme 
méchant pourrait, en citant malignement quelques endroits de votre ouvrage, 
irriter des geus puissants. Cependant ne craignez rien: Il me semble que cela se 
civilise. Comptez que si J'apprenais quelque chose d'intéressant à cet égard, je 
vous en instruirais sur le-champ.' 

We do not wonder that after having received such protestations of tē 
admiration and friendship Montesquieu was to answer them with the senti- 
ments quoted above. But in other respects we are again faced with psycho- 
logical enigmas. How could Helvétius so enthusiastically address the man 
whose frame of mind he had, in the alleged letter to Saurin, dissected with ex- 
treme ruthlessness? And more than duplicity is in question. When criticizing 
the manuscript Helvétius had taken Montesquieu to task with an indignation 
that borders on insolence. Now he is all modesty. How can he profess unquali- 
fied consent now after having in that first letter stated an incurable clash of 
opinions on most essential principles? We must wonder too that now he shows 
himself eagerly concerned about disfavour which the book might possibly incur 

1 No. 378, 26 August, 1748. No. 397, December, 1748. 
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in high places, while in that other letter he professed to be annoyed by the pros- 
pect that the book would please those in power only too well. It is astonishing 
no less that the President does not even notice this change of mind and does not 
doubt in the least the sincerity of Helvétius's allegiance, after he had some 
months before received that solemn declaration of defiance. Some time later, 
in September 1751, Helvétius, in a letter from Geneva, was to express satisfac- 
tion because the book had proved encouraging to the rodins who in the ‘letter on 
the manuscript’ were deemed incapable of understanding its meaning. ‘Avez- 
vous lu toutes les remonstrances du Parlement de Paris? Et n'y avez-vous point 
remarqué comme nous que c'est dans l'Esprit des lois qu'on a puisé toutes ces 
belles maximes sur l'autorité? La question est de savoir si l'on en a fait une 
application convenable aux circonstances. . . . The same letter calls Mon- 
tesquieu ‘le huitième sage de la Grèce et le premier de l’Europe’ and expresses 
the hope that ‘this Europe will have learned /e bon ton’ from Montesquieu's book.1 

But it is not only in opinions that the letter printed in 1789 and the auto- 
graph letters differ irreconcilably. They differ no less concerning a matter of 
palpable fact. The letter to Montesquieu published by La Roche starts with the 
statement that Montesquieu had made over the manuscript to Helvétius and 
that Helvétius had read it three times. This is not in accordance with what, late 
in 1748, Helvétius writes about his getting acquainted with the printed book. 
‘Je l'ai presque tout lu, quoiqu’il m'en manque 41 pages que l'on m'a perdues 
en le cousant par cahiers. Le chevalier de Mouhy s'est chargé de me les faire 
. avoir; il a pour cela écrit à Genéve.? 

It is certain that Helvétius and Saurin became closely acquainted with the 
Esprit des lois only in autumn 1748 when the book had been printed. Montes- 
quieu had not transmitted to them the manuscript for careful perusal. Perhaps 
he had occasionally shown them parts of it when they came to La Bréde, and 
they had then ventured to speak sceptically of the attitude of the public which was 
to be expected. That would be the maximum of truth behind the boasts they 
made of their warnings in the 'sixties when the renown of the book underwent a 
decline. But the letters which the publication of 1789 asserted Helvétius to 
have written on the reading of the manuscript had never been written by him. 


Nobody is more likely to be made responsible for them than their discoverer, 
the Abbé de la Roche. 


VII 
Who was Lefebvre-La Roche? How was he enabled to engage in this enter- 
prise of forgery, and what made him engage in it? 

The direct information we have about him is due to the part he played 
in the life of the Abbé Morellet and to the fact that he got into trouble 
1 No. 563, 27 September, 1751. 2 No. 435, 8 March, 1749. 
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under the Terror.! Martin Lefebvre de La Roche was born in 1740. Heentered 
the Benedictine Order but, at an early date, became infected with free-thinking 
and wished to leave the coenobite state. He was fortunate enough to win the 
sympathy of Helvétius, who made him, as so many others, benefit from his 
active interest in talents. A papal brief was procured which entitled him to 
become librarian to the duke of Zweibrücken in the Palatinate and to live as a 
secular clergyman. Duke Christian IV. of Zweibrücken, a collateral of the 
Wittelsbach dynasties, owned a palace in Paris, where he used to spend the 
winter months and to extend hospitality to artists and authors? There La Roche 
may or may not have served him. At all events, he lived closely attached to 
Helvétius and his family during the last years of the philosopher’s life. At this 
time Helvétius, refreshed by his visit to England, returned to literary work. He 
wrote De P Homme, de ses facultés intellectuelles et de son éducation, his second great 
treatise on moral philosophy and education. La Roche saw this work grow; he 
was finally entrusted with the task of finding a publisher for it outside France. 

The fundamental ideas of De l? Homme are not different from those of De 
l Esprit. But the scope of the inquiry is enlarged. As the title of the new book 
announces, it deals profusely with enlightened education as being the source of 
happiness and the primary care of public authorities. At the same time Helvé- 
tius sees reason openly to attack dangerous adversaries. Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
now so much in favour with the educated public, has denied the value of intel- 
lectual progress and asserted that the ‘intérêt commun’ is emperilled ‘quand les 
intéréts particuliers commencent à se faire sentir’ (Contrat social, bk. iv, ch. 2). 
Helvétius could not but bitterly resent such tenets. In Section V of De Homme 
he enlarges on their refutation. It agrees with his views that the 'Letter to 
Montesquieu' produced by La Roche in 1789 insists on the possibility of making 
"'intér&t général résulter . . . de l'intérét particulier’, only that the young 
Helvétius is represented here as denying the value of the complicated ‘balances’ 
of Montesquieu, while the ageing Helvétius, whom La Roche knew, was inter- 
ested in contradicting the rigorism of Rousseau. On the other band, in De 
J Homme even more often than in De / Esprit, the argument returns to ‘despotism’ 
as to the sinister force which stifles enlightenment and moral courage. The 
interpretation of the concept has remained identical with that given in the first 
work. It is, that is to say, based on the definitions of the Esprit des lois. In one 
point, indeed, Helvétius now ventures to differ from his master. According to 

1 Mémoires (inédits) de l Abbé Morellet suivis de sa correspondance (Collection des Mémoirs relatifs a la 
Révolution Française), (Paris, 1823), i. ch. 19, pp. 379-383; ‘Renseignements fournis par le Comité de sur- 
veillance d Auteuil, lors de Parrestation de l'abbé de la Roche, en l'an II, quoted by Antoine Guillois: 
Le Salon de Madame Helottius. Cabanis et les Idéologues, znd edn., (Paris, 1894), pp. 36 £., 83, 88-91. 

2 Cp. K. Th. v. Heigel in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, iv. 173 f. Duke Christian had become 
a roman catholic in 1758, but was a freemason and stood for tolerance. He died in 1775. 

3 Corr. de Mont. ii. 21. 
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his own psychology ‘L’amour du pouvoir dans toute espéce de gouvernement, 
est le seul moteur des hommes’. Therefore Montesquieu's theory that /a crainte, 
l'honneur et l'amour de la vertue were respectively the principes of despotism, 
monarchy and republic cannot be right. *Les principes de M. de Montesquieu 
sur cette question me paroissent plus brilliants que solides’.1 

But only in this one respect has Helvétius deviated from Montesquieu's 
views. The criticism just referred to implies that, now even more explicitly than 
in De Esprit, Helvétius subscribes to Montesquieu's peculiar distinction of the 
three systems of government. And in De /'Homme as in De Esprit Helvétius 
gives eloquent expression to the acceptance of Montesquieu's belief that oriental 
governments are the prototypes of despotism'.? For once the question is asked 
whether the feudal government is not more tyrannical than the despotic govern- 
ment in which the tyrants are by necessity less numerous. Helvétius's answer is in 
the negative. ‘Le Sultan a sous lui des visirs, des pachas, des beys, des receveurs 
d'impóts, des directeurs de douanes ou de domaines, enfin une infinité de com- 
mis ou de sous-despotes encore plus indifférents que des propriétaires au bonheur 
des vassaux.? 

La Roche may have heard Helvétius use the word sous-despotes on other 
occasions too, and it may therefore have stuck in his memory. But the passage 
quoted shows that till the last Helvétius was far from relating the concept to the 
féodalité and remained faithful to Montesquieu's basic conception. 

In apophthegms addressed to his familiar circle he came somewhat nearer to 
what later on La Roche represented him to have told Montesquieu in his young 
days. Saint-Lambert in his Essai sur la vie et les owvrages de M. Helvétius, shortly 
after his death portrayed the ageing philosopher as having preached to his 
friends a kind of philosophico-political testament. Here we see Helvétius 
meditate on the selfish interests which try, and for the time being successfully 
try, to arrest the march of enlightenment. ‘La vérité, disoit-il, qui ne peut 
jamais nuire au genre-humain ni m&me à aucune de ces grandes sociétés qu'on 
appelle les nations, est souvent opposée aux intéréts de ce petit nombre d'hommes 
qui sont à la téte des peuples. Ici vous avez de grands corps qui sont tous 
remplis de ce qu'on appelle l'esprit de corps. Ils tendent sans cesse à usurper 
les uns sur les autres, et tous sur la patrie. . . . Comment sera regu de ces 
corps un philosophe qui viendra leur dire: Avant tout, soyez citoyens, voilà vos 
fonctions, remplissez-les avec zèle. . . .'* Nation, citoyens and on the other 

1 Section IV, ch. r1. 

2 Section V, notes 14, 15 (‘The ‘black hole’ of Calcutta), 33 etc. In Section IX, ch. 2, question 5 
Helvétius adopts Montesquieu’s assertion (Esprit des Jois, bk. v, ch. 14; bk. vi, ch. 1) that in Turkey 
‘Ton n'a propriété ni de ses biens, ni de sa vie, ni de sa liberté. 

3 Note 34 to Section IV, ch. r1. 

4 Le Bonheur etc. (1773), p. lvi. f. Œuvres d’Helvétius, (London, 1781), i. p. c. ff; (Deux- 


Ponts, 1784), 101 ff. etc. 
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hand the ‘usurping’ intéréts and their esprit de corps—all that returns in the 
Lettres sur l Esprit des lois. Nevertheless the context is different. Helvétius has 
gone on to think enlightenment the great cause of mankind and not envisaged 
the necessity of political or social revolution. The sermon attributed to him by 
Saint-Lambert adds, indeed, that the Grands are the only beneficiaries of this 
perverse situation, but hastens to state that they are prevented from being 
‘modérés et justes’ only because they are 'environnés des prêtres qui, dans les 
siècles d'ignorance, régnaient sur les Princes et sur les peuples. Si le monde 
s'éclaire, ils ne seront plus respectés’. 

'The indictment does not include that class which, in Helvétius's later days, 
displayed most forcefully its esprit de corps, the noblesse de robe. Helvétius had, 
even when the parlement of Paris participated in the condemnation of de l Esprit, 
professed esteem for these favourites of Montesquieu and now was really down- 
cast when the chancellor Maupéou tried to annihilate the parlements by the 
decrees of 1771. The preface which was to accompany De l Homme on its pub- 
lication abroad expatiated on the prospects of the hour with extreme gloom. 
France had now become a defenceless victim of despotism. There was no longer 
a hope for independent and creative thought in this country. Even the name of 
Frenchmen would become forgotten So, particularly with regard to the robins, 
Helvétius remained under the influence of the Esprit des lois until the end of his 
life. 

He died while La Roche was in Holland trying to find a publisher for De 
I Homme. Returning to France the abbé found himself possessed of a threefold 
legacy. Helvétius had provided him with substantial means. He had entrusted 
him with caring for his posthumous papers. But no less important than these 
two legacies was that La Roche now became an indispensable confidant of 
Helvétius's widow. He joined Mme. Helvétius when she moved to Auteuil and 
there established her famous sa/on. He became an indispensable element of this 
circle of which, next to him, the Abbé Morellet and Cabanis, the brother-in- 
law of Condorcet, became the most regular members. For many years, so 
Morellet assures us, this salon d’ Auteuil was a model of serene harmony. Its 
members agreed on the essentials of philosophy and politics. They all cherished 
liberty and tolerance. They wished for reforms. They abhorred superstition 
and ‘despotism’. 

The activities implied in La Roche's duty to be /éga;aire des papiers et des 
manuscrits of Helvétius extended at first no further than to being instrumental in 

1 gème Lettre a l'abbé Chanvelix, conseiller au Parlement. (Œuvres, (1781), v. 270; (1784), v. 2945 
(1795, Didot), p. 47. 

*Ma patrie a recu enfin le joug du despotisme; elle ne produira donc plus d'écrivains célébres. Le 
propre du despotisme est d'étouffer la pensée dans les esprits, et la vertu dans les &mes. Ce n'est plus sous 


le nom de Français que ce peuple pourra de nouveau se rendre célèbre. . . .' 
3 Morellet, Mémoires, i. 381. 
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the publication of his last works, De / Homme, and the poem Le Bonheur, and of 
the Epitres which Helvétius had withheld from print. 'These books ran into 
several editions and, in spite of their mediocrity, enhanced the renown of the 
late author to such a degree that publishers in London and the Netherlands 
thought it profitable business to issue under Helvétius's name treatises which he 
never wrote. (Euvres complètes d'Helvétius were also arranged, one of them 
(London 1777) being enlarged by the spurious treatises.* This fact may have 
been one of the reasons why Mme. Helvétius and La Roche thought it appro- 
priate to undertake themselves an edition of CEuvres complètes. Another reason 
was that by now the time had arrived to make the public acquainted with parts 
of the correspondence of Helvétius. Voltaire had died in 1778. Helvétius's 
papers included 37 letters which testified to his paternal interest in the younger 
philosopher and three of his own letters to Voltaire. Montesquieu’s letter of 
1? February 1749 which expressed so much tenderness had been carefully 
preserved by Helvétius. And there were more letters testifying to the philo- 
sopher's connection with distinguished contemporaries. 

Five volumes of Œuvres complètes de M. Heloétius; nouvelle édition corrigée 
et augmentàe sur Jes manuscrits appeared in London in 1781. The contents 
of the edition went far to justify the title. In relation to former editions it is 
‘corrected’ by excluding the spurious writings and ‘augmented’ by including the 
correspondence just mentioned. Explanatory footnotes show the editor to be 
familiar with details of Helvétius’s life.2 Three versified eulogies on the deceased 
are added, one of them by M. Saurin, another one, four lines only, Pour mettre au 
bas du portrait de M. Heloétius . . . par M. l'abbé dela Roche. An epistle 4 M. 
Helvétius voyageant en Allemagne is signed Lefebvre. ‘The whole edition was, in 
1784, reprinted at Zweibrücken (Deux-Ponts).? Assuredly it was arranged by 
Lefebvre-La Roche. When in 1795 he introduced himself as the editor of the 
Œuvres d Helvétius printed by Didot he asserted, indeed, that this was the first 
authorized edition. He thereby implicitly disowned his anonymous editorial 

1 Cp. Keim’s biblographical Appendice II (p. 714 £), which, however, omits the first collection 
published in London (1776). 

2 Vol. iii. 7, referring to the passage in the preface to De Homme, quoted above; ‘Il faut faire attention 
que l'auteur écrivait cette préface un an avant sa mort, dans l'époque de beaucoup de changements dans 
la monarchie’. The chronology is slightly inexact as the final blow on the parlement of Paris fell only 
in January 1771 and Helvétius died the same year in December. vol.v.265. Helvétius writes to Hume: 
*L'ami qui devait remettre à M. Stuard un manuscrit pour être traduit en Anglais, a changé d'avis. 
The footnote runs ‘Cet ami dont parle M. Helvétius est M. Helvétius lui-méme qui avait, quelque 
temps avant sa mort, le dessein de faire paraftre en Angleterre son livre de Homme. Cette lettre, sans 
date, paraît avoir été écrite en 1770”. In vol. i the Essai of Saint-Lambert is reprinted, but amplified by 
an abstract of De P Homme compiled from Helvétius’ own sommaires of the single sections. Some addi- 
tional phrases make this dry survey fit between two sentences of Saint-Lambert’s original text (Le 
Bonkexr etc., London 1773, p. lvi). Like the genuine letters these and other additions have been trans- 


ferred by La Roche to his less faithfully ‘augmented’ edition of 1795. 
3 Seven volumes in 12°, printed by Sanson & Co. 
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work of 1781. But this abnegation was well founded. Had the ‘lettres on the 
Esprit des lois' really been among the posthumous papers of Helvétius, there 
would scarcely have been an objection to publishing them with the other corres- 
pondence in 1781. Voltaire's last extensive publication had been the incisive 
Commentaire sur quelques principales maximes de l'Esprit des Lois. Helvétius's 
precocious intellect and moral courage would have been marvellously demon- 
strated by a criticism of Montesquieu antedating that of the old Voltaire by 
several decades. ‘Homme de sens et d'un assez bon esprit, honnéte et désin- 
téressé,' t —this La Roche appeared to be when he moved among the guests of 
Mme. Helvétius. The Revolution made the quinquagenarian become a 
different man. He was implicated in interests which, though highly patriotic, 
impaired his honesty. 


VIII 


The advent of the Etats généraux disturbed the halcyon detachment from 
actual political issues which had so far prevailed in the circle of Auteuil. The: 
salon of Mme. Helvétius became a meeting-place for eloquent leaders of the 
third estate, Mirabeau, Sieyés, Volney. There was Condorcet too, who was now 
devoting his sublime moral and intellectual powers to the task of destroying 
traditional idols and advocating a radical new order based on a declaration of 
human and civic rights. Since the proclamation of the Assemblée Constituante not 
only political ideas, but also events and popular commotions had repercussions 
in Auteuil. News and rumours from Versailles and Paris were eagerly discussed 
and made partisans in the circle. After the disturbances of 12 to 14 July its 
unity was destroyed. Morellet was horrified by the rebellion of the capital. He 
could not think of anything more unfortunate than that ‘l’Assemblée elle-méme 
paraissait recevoir ses impressions du peuple’. But to his great distress the two 
other intimates of the house became firmly wedded to the opposite view. ‘Je 
ne pouvais faire partager mes inquiétudes à l'abbé de La Roche ni a Cabanis. 
Ces messieurs croyaient fermement aux projets qu'on attribuait au roi ou au 
princes, de canonner Paris à boulets rouges, et de dissoudre l'Assemblée 
nationale; ef contre ces projets prétendus, tous les moyens leur paraissaient bons. Les 
agitations des clubs, les motions incendiaires du Palais Royal, les: résistances 
ouvertes à l'autorité . . . tout cela ne leur déplaisait point. Ils allaient tous 
deux, depuis quelque temps, exagérant insensiblement leurs principes.’ ? 

‘Any measure seemed permissible.’ Certainly the forgery of documents was 
not discussed. La Roche expressed his sentiments about what the people did. 
He did not say what he was prepared to do himself for serving the cause of the 


1 Morellet, Mémoires, i. 379. 2 Morellet, op. cit., pP. 381 f. 
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nation. But he believed that there was a national cause to be served by all means. 
He believed that against this cause there was a conspiracy craftily managed by 
*cette vaste aristocratie de nobles et de prétres dont la téte repose à Versailles'. 
And immediately after the fall of the Bastille the National Assembly was, it ap- 
peared, incautious enough to accept directions from a group of members who 
would give their vote in favour of the preservation of aristocraticprivilege. Inthe 
Comité de Consiitution a majority of five members was in favour of a legislative 
system which provided an absolute royal veto and an upper chamber. Thisgroup 
was led by the dauphinois Jean-Joseph Mounier who was the more dangerous 
because he had won the fame of a staunch tribune by proposing the oath of the 
Jeu de Paume. In view of the strong popular opposition against all institutions 
which might have the appearance of renewing and even sanctioning the privi- 
leged position of the noblesse he and his collaborators tried to improve upon. 
the English analogy by abandoning any connection between the new senateurs 
propriétaires and the feudal noblesse. But they provided that the king should 
nominate these senators.1 What could they become but an aristocracy of ordres 
intermédiaires? The authors of the project were confessedly influenced by the 
English constitution and, indirectly at least, they were also influenced by 
Montesquieu, the advocate of this constitution as well as of aristocratic privilege 
in general: The defeat of this party was not decided before, on 31 August, 
they submitted their proposals to the Assembly. 

Mounier and his friends sometimes met for private conferences in a house 
at Auteuil? This fact may have drawn La Roche's special attention to their 
plans. At all events it was, we know, during these weeks and, as an antidote to 
the bicameral projects, that he produced the two letters of Helvétius. He felt 
inspired to make his late master from his grave warn the legislators of France 
against their reactionary advisers by warning Montesquieu against his own 
prejudicial errors. The section of the ‘Letter to Montesquieu’ expatiating on a 
rather grotesque description of English parliamentary corruption is in particular 
related to the Anglicizing tendencies of the Mounier group. La Roche forgot 
at this moment that Helvétius like Montesquieu had been an admirer of the 
English system of government.* 

1 Cp. Jean Egret, La révolution des notables. Mounier et les monarchiens, 1789 (Paris, A. Collin, 
1950), Ch. III, ‘Le premier Comité de Constitution’, esp. pp. III, 123, 131 f., 140, 145, 149, and the 
Conclusion, pp. 223 f., 227. 

3 In his Nouvelles Observations sur les États généraux de France (February 1789) Mounier, indeed, 
sharply criticized Montesquieu's theory of the place to be given to the noblesse ina monarchy. (Egret, 
op. cit., pp. 32 £). However, while objecting to a ‘Noblesse considérée comme corps distinct et séparé 


de la Nation’ he asked for ‘une Chambre haute formée par des membres aussi intéressés à soutenir les 
droits de la Couronne qu'à s’opposer au despotisme’ and by this demand maintained the basic idea of the 
Esprit des lois. 

3 Malouet’s house; cp. Egret, op. cit., p. 127. 

4 Cp. De Homme, section VI, footnote; section IX, ch. 2, question 6. 
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_ By inserting phrases which he remembered Helvétius to have used at 
the time of their friendship—/'intérét général . . . résultant de l'intérét 
particulier, sous-despotes, esprit de corps—he imagined he was making certain 
that he wrote in the spirit of his philosopher. But he cannot be credited 
with having taken every possible care to forestall doubts on the authenticity 
of the letters. His Avertissement seems to provoke such doubts by emphasizing 
the significance of the letters in the circumstances of the day. The reference 
to the ‘mouvement trop rapide que les lumières et l'opinion publique impri- 
ment aux affaires’ fitted exactly the time of the publication. But to what 
movement of this kind could Helvétius have referred in 1747? There is, besides 
this, a conspicuous contradiction implied in the ‘anecdote’ of the origin of the 
letters. The Avertissement purports to rely on Helvétius's own report. We learn 
first that when reading the manuscript he felt ‘alarmed by the dangers which 
Montesquieu's reputation was about to incur’. This is exactly what David Hume 
also remembered having heard from Helvétius and Saurin. Doubtless this was the 
real ‘anecdote’. But the Avertissement goes on to explain Helvétius's apprehen- 
sions. It interprets the 'dangers', not by referring to the opinions of a public 
which would be disappointed by a work very different from the Lettres persanes, 
but by the ‘opinions’ which the Esprit des lois was elevating to the dignity of 
political maxims. Such an effect could in no case be construed as a danger to 
Montesquieu’s reputation. It was a danger to public morality which, on the 
contrary, could materialize only in case the work added to this reputation. It is 
no accident that when La Roche reprinted the Avertissement in the Œuvres 
d'Helvétius in 1795 he changed this passage. In its revised version the reputa- 
tion of Montesquieu was no longer mentioned) La Roche was even careless 
enough to omit any reference to Saurin in the "letter to Montesquieu’. The 
reader might be astonished to find Helvétius writing in the letter to Saurin 
that he had ‘according to our agreement’ informed the President of ‘the impres- 
sion which his manuscript made upon you as well as upon myself'? But in view 
of the fact that La Roche succeeded in deceiving so many modern scholars we 
cannot really regard it as surprising that contemporaries of the publication were 
not suspicious. 


1 Version of 1789, p. 1 *Helvétius qui aimait l'auteur autant que la vérité, fut alarmé, en lisant 
l'ouvrage, des dangers qu'allait courir la réputation de Montesquieu. Il avait souvent combattu de vive 
voix et par lettres des opinions qu'il croyait . . . dangereuses’. The text of GEsvres complètes d’Helo¢- 
tius, ed. Didot, after having replaced a/armé by affiigé, suppresses the whole clause ‘des dangers . . . 
Montesquieu’ and combines the truncated sentence with that following by going on after l'ouvrage": 
‘d’y retrouver des opinions qu'il avait souvent combattu' etc. (xiv. 55 f.). The Œuvres complètes de 
Montesquieu, ed. Didot 1795, have inadvertently returned to the text of the pamphlet of 1789 and 
in this respect been copied by other Montesquieu editions. 

2 A minor act of negligence is that the Avertissement announces ‘quelques-unes de ses (Helvétius’) 
lettres à Montesquieu’, while only one is produced. 
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Some remarks may be added concerning the antecedents and concomitants 
of the reappearance of the letters in 1795. Like greater men among the revo- 
lutionaries of 1789, Lefebvre-La Roche was in the camp of the defeated when 
Robespierre rose to leadership in 1793. He went on to side with Condorcet 
and even gave him warning when the agents of the Committee of Safety were 
after him. The fact that the citizens of Auteuil had made him their maire caused 
him to be only more notable among the suspects. He had to answer indictments 
on various heads and was finally put into prison.t The fall of Robespierre 
brought liberation to him. He knew that the tyrant had hated Helvétius. 
Accordingly his own vengeance was to take the form of re-establishing the honour 
of his patron and hero. How could that be done better than by demonstrating 
in the most conspicuous manner that Helvétius had been the prophet of the true 
revolution? So the letters published in 1789 served a new purpose. We know 
the result. La Roche managed to equip the Didot editions of Helvétius and of 
Montesquieu with Helvétius relics referring to the Esprit des lois. 

Vol. xiv of the Œuvres d Helvétius includes, after the letters already published 
in the London and Deux-Ponts editions of 1781 and 1784, a special section 
containing the remodelled Avertissement of 1789, the two letters to Montesquieu 
and Saurin, and two other letters, dated 8th September 1768 and 15th August 
1769, both addressed to Lefebvre-La Roche himself. The letter of 1768 deals 
with the English constitution and so discusses Montesquieu again. The letter of 
1769 enlarges on the subject of De 7 Homme, education. This section is followed 
by ‘Pensées et Réflexions extraites des manuscrits de l’auteur’, likewise not con- 
tained in the former Œuvres complètes. In the QEwvres de Montesquieu of 1795 
La Roche and Didot published, as we know, marginal notes of Helvétius to the 
Esprit des lois breaking off abruptly in book viii. The question arises whether, 
and to what extent, the new contributions had again flowed from La Roche's 
own pen. Here is not the place to answer this question completely. The letter 
on Education and the ‘Pensées et Réflexions’ seem to be so closely related to 
Helvétius's later work that they might be thought genuine in substance, if not 
in their whole extent. It is certain too that among the papers and books of 
Helvétius there was a copy of the Esprit des lois with marginal notes.* And the 


1 Guillois, op. cit., pp. 88, 9r. 

* Note 60 to Esprit des lois, bk. v, runs: ‘M. d'Argenson, ministre de la guerre écrivait aux inten- 
dants de Bourgogne et de Limousin: Il faut se saisir, si l'on peut, de Mandrin, et au moins l'empécher 
de venir 4 Paris’. This is a reflection upon Montesquieu's assertion (ch. 14) that in a despotic state 
‘tout ce qui ne menace pas directement ce palais (du prince) ou la ville capitale, ne fait point d'impression 
sur des esprits ignorants. . . .' The marginal note implies that the French minister acted in the spirit 
of a ‘vizi. La Roche scarcely knew details concerning the marauder Mandrin who harassed Southern 
France in 1754/55, nor could he have invented such a sophisticated gloss. Its author, and the author of 
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fact that the bulk of the notes comments again on education, together with the 
other. fact that they leave off before the division of powers and the English 
constitution come in, makes it unlikely that they should be entirely the work of 
the editor. But a number of them are certainly added by him. They breathe the 
spirit of the “Letters on the Manuscript’, not that of the author of De l Esprit 
and De 7 Homme.! And the letter on the English constitution is doubtless fabri- 
cated by the addressee, La Roche himself. This letter disparages that constitu- 
tion in terms wholly discording with De "Homme but strikingly akin to the 
‘Letter to Montesquieu’. And in addition to that it charges the English with 
interfering in the internal affairs of other nations. This reproach could have had 
no substance in 1768, butit was in keeping with contemporary politics in 1795. 
After having made his master an instrument of revolutionary propaganda La 
Roche now conjured up his spirit for aiding in war propaganda. This third 
epistolary artifice of La Roche may be classed among the first attempts to provide 
continental public opinion with a stereotyped picture of the character of English 
foreign and imperial politics. 


X 


‘Si Helvétius avait existé de nos jours, n'allez pas croire qu'il efit embrassé 
la cause de la liberté: il eft augmenté la foule des intrigants beaux-esprits qui 
désolent aujourd'hui la patrie. So Robespierre thundered on 5 December 
1792, when he insisted on removing the busts of Mirabeau and Helvétius from 
the hall of the Jacobin Society3 This was a venomous indictment. But it was 
nearer the truth than the democratic spirit of reform implied in the 'Letters on 
the Esprit des lois' as the political creed of the dogmatist of self-interest and 
sensual happiness. In relation to Helvétius’s ways of thought the exposure of the 
forgeries of La Roche means a relief from the necessity of efforts to reconcile the 
incompatible by forced interpretations. There is no longer any need to imagine, 
as has been done, that bringing about a social and political revolution was the 
ultimate aim of Helvétius's struggle against prejudices in morality and against 
priesthood and despots who benefited from them. Only in a general way as a 
free-thinker and one of the many advocates of free-thinking can Helvétius be 
claimed any longer as having prefigured the spirit of 1789. The letters have 
played some part in making the Revolution, such as it came to pass, appear to 
many of the other marginal notes, was certainly Helvétius himself. But like this one gloss so the other 
notes, as far as they are genuine, were written in Helvétius's later years. Keim observes that ‘certaines 
idées émises dans les commentaires se retrouvent dans /’Homme’, though he assumes ‘les idées 
qu'Helvétius oppose à celles de Montesquieu’ to have been annotated here soon after he read the manu- 
script and wrote the two letters (He/vétius etc., pp. 165 f.). 

1 This applies especially to the notes on Esprit des lois, bks. ii, iii. 
2 A. Aulard, op. cit., ii. 366. 
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have been the inevitable result towards which France has been drifting for many 
decades. To give shape to this conception of history was one of the intentions 
of the forgery. It was for this effect that La Roche made both letters expatiate 
in appeals to Ja jeunesse and Ja posterité. By historians of later generations, prone 
to practise ‘prophecy in retrospect’, such witnesses to ‘irresistible necessity’ are 
empanelled only too willingly. So the exposure of the forgery may imply a 
warning against antedating developments. 

Together with this warning we draw a positive lesson of the influence of real 
genius. But for La Roche and his friends’ consciousness of the ‘authority of 
Montesquieu in the present revolution’ the letters would not have been fabri- 
cated. In 1789 the influence of the Esprit des lois could be seen as prejudicial to 
daring experiments in government. To this fact many documents testify. But 
how powerful an opponent Montesquieu was felt to be by revolutionary en- 
thusiasts can scarcely be illustrated more vividly than in the evocation of the 
spirit of the young Helvétius to condemn the essential doctrines of his great 
work. 


Additional mote concerning the personality of Martin Lefebore-La Roche. 


An identification frequently accepted, though it would be intrinsically improbable even if our 
Lefebvre-La Roche were not found out a forger, may be shown to be erroneous on this occasion. An 
abbé Lefebvre on 13th July, 1789, offered himself to the ¢/ecteurs of the capital, assembled in the Hôtel 
de Ville, for a very delicate enterprise of maintaining discipline. He undertook to get hold ofa big load 
of ammunition, newly arrived in the city, and the day after controlled its distribution. An official report 
of his action is given in the Procès verbal des Séances et déliberations de l'assemblée générale des électeurs 

. de Paris, réunis à D Hôtel de Ville le 14 Juillet 1789, (Paris, 1790), pp. 233, 247. (For a modern 
description cp. Paul Chauvet: 1789, L’Insurrection Parisienne et la prise de la Bastille (Paris, 1946), 
pp. 162—170). The Procès-verbal gives details concerning this other abbé Lefebvre: he was Chapelain 
de l'église Sainte Marie Egyptienne and Electeur Ecclésiastique (see vol. iii, 385). From other records 
one knows his Christian name, Guillaume Louis (M. Tourneux, Bibliographie de l'histoire de Paris 
pendant la Révolution française, v. 371 £.). So-any confusion of the two abbés Lefebvre seems impossible. 
Nevertheless they have been constantly identified and even a third abbé Lefebvre has been mixed up 
with both. The confusion seems to have been initiated by the Table alphabétique du Moniteur (Révolu- 
tion francaise, 1802) which, p. 277, made the hero of the Hétel de Ville (whose similar courageous 
action of October sth, 1789, is well known) and the editor of the Œuvres complètes d'Helvétius the same 
man. This identification was adopted by the Biographie nouvelle des contemporains, xi. (1823), 246, by 
the Réimpression de P Ancien Moniteur and by Th. Lebreton in his Biographie normande (1858), who 
(ii. 451 £) added another identification with Pierre-Louis Lefebvre de la Roche, curé of Grimonville, 
near Yvetot. On this confusion A. Guillois has built a fiery portrait of the man in Le Salon de Mme. 
Heloétius, p. 73. The data of Lebreton have recently been reiterated by Gerard Walter, Répertoire de 
Phistoire de la Révolution frangaise (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 1941), p. 303. 

After his editorial achievements of 1795 /e citoyen Martin Laroche aspired to publicity once again 
shortly before the r8th Brumaire. He adorned the newly founded literary society Portique républicain 
to which he presented the bust of Helvétius ‘an nom de sa veuve et de sa famille’ (A. Aulard, Paris 
pendant ja réaction Thermidorienne et sous le Directoire, v. 744, 778). 


R. KOEBNER. 
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Tue Latin word cum was spelt in ancient times in several ways. While cum was 
' normal in the first centuries a.D., Priscian, c. £00 A.D., observed that the ancients 
very often replaced cu with guu, as in quum for cum, quur for cur: Other late 
Roman grammarians made the same observation, and some favoured the spelling 
quum, at least for the conjunction. Whatever authority these writers had, it is 
certainly true that a very early spelling of cum was quom. After the Carolingian 
period, these varieties seem to have disappeared from Latin orthography except 
in Spain, and cum held the field until modern times. I do not think that in the 
intervening period, outside of Spain, quum was written in full; we can at least 
probably assert without fear of contradiction that it was never written in full in 
medieval England. 

Why, then, does this spelling crop up every now and then in modern editions 
of medieval texts? Mainly, in the past, because of the passion for normalizing 
and the fashion for writing guum which is found in some quarters at least as 
early as the eighteenth century. Thus, Emil Friedberg's edition of the second 
part of the Corpus Iuris Canonici (1881), depending on manuscripts which plainly 
give the reading cum, prints quum consistently? Such editions made no pretence 
of copying their sources to the letter, and they cannot be trusted to reproduce 
the usage of the manuscripts in this matter. They have, however, encouraged 
the notion that the spelling guum existed in the Middle Ages, and so have tended 
to a second error worse than the first. For the second usage is not merely an 
orthographical oddity; it is the substitution of quum for quoniam in the extending 
of abbreviations. 

W. M. Lindsay noted that in early manuscripts quoniam is abbreviated in | 
many ways, by contraction or suspension, qm, qf, qim, qüm, qünm, qué, 
quom.® It is obvious that just as qā was often misread as quando, so also qum or 
quó or quom might be misread as quom or quum. Of all these forms, the 
abbreviation which survived in most general use in England in the Middle Ages 
was qm. It is this contraction, we may suppose, which accounts for most of the 


1 Inst. Gram., I. 48 (H. Keil, Grammatici latini, ii. 36). 


* In editing the first part of the Corpus, the Decretum Gratiani (1879), Friedberg had used cum 
throughout text and introduction. 


3 Contractions in early Latin minuscule mss. (Oxford, 1908), pp. 24, 45; Notae latinae (Cambridge, 
1915), pp. 262—269; supplement to Notae latinae (Cambridge, 1936), pp. 40-41. 
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intrusions of quum into modern English editions of medieval Latin texts. This 
practice is seen in a charter of the Registrum antiquissimum of Lincoln, volume i, 
where the qm shown in the facsimile plate 23 is transcribed as quum, and in a 
document in Early Yorkshire charters, vol. viii, where qm appears twice in plate 7 
and is extended both times to guum.1 In each document the conjunction is fol- 
lowed by a verb in the indicative mood, whereas we should expect quum or cum 
in the causal sense to be followed by a subjunctive. There is no need to accuse 
the medieval draftsman of grammatical error if he wrote qm for quoniam, 
which required an indicative. "These examples point to the emendation of other 
printed texts. Where an editor has not deliberately ‘normalized’ cum into quum, 
we shall probably find his quum followed by a verb in the indicative and we shall 
be justified in emending to quoniam. It is unnecessary to notice a large number 
of cases which call for this treatment; they are found in editions both old and 
new. ? 


C. R. CHENEY. 


1 The Registrum antiquissimum of the cathedral church of Lincoln, i. (ed. C. W. Foster, Lincoln 
Record Soc., 1931), 263; Early Yorkshire charters, viii. (ed. C. 'T. Clay, Yorks. Arch. Soc., 1949); 74- 

2 E.g. Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae, ed. D. Wilkins (1737), i. 614: ‘Quum sacra- 
menta . . . dantur; Srogursey charters, ed. T. D. 'Tremlett and N. Blakiston (Somerset Record Soc., 
1949), p- 3: (Quum omnis etas ab adolescentia prona est ad malum". 
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L.—The Cottonian Fragments of Aithelweard’s Chronicle 


Tue Chronicle of Æthelweard is a translation into latin of a version of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which extended to the year 893; it was continued inde- 
pendently by its author to some point towards the end of the tenth century. Its 
author, who describes himself by the titles of Fabius Æthelweard, patrician, 
consul and questor, was one of the leading magnates of the realm at the end of 
the tenth century; he held the office of alderman of the Western Provinces from 
about 975 to 1002, having previously signed charters as minister, i.e. king’s 
thegn, since 956. In 994 with JElfheah (St. Alphege), bishop of Winchester, 
he was sent as ambassador by 7Ethelred II to come to terms with Olaf Tryg- 
vesson, king of Norway, at Southampton. He was a patron of learning and 
some of the works of Ælfric the homilist were dedicated to him. The Chronicle 
which he compiled was dedicated to his german cousin Matilda, abbess of 
Essen (949—1011) a descendant of King Edward the Elder by the marriage of 
his daughter Edith to the Emperor Otto the Great. 

The work was known and used by William of Malmesbury in writing his 
Gesta Regum about 1125. William expressed a justifiably poor opinion of 
ZEthelweard's latinity. In describing the scope of his own work, he includes 
JEthelweard's work among the source-works which he had seen. He goes on to 
say that while the earlier portion of his work will be more or less dependent upon 
the work of these older writers, the latter portion will contain more original 
matter, and will consist of three parts: devoted to the reigns of the three Norman ^ 
kings, William I and II and Henry I. In this context William expresses the 
hope that he will avoid the turgidness of ZEthelweard's style; ‘if divine favour 
smiles upon our effort, and drives me past the rocks of incoherent speech, upon 
which Elward was so badly wrecked in his search for resounding and involved 
phrases." ` 

After the twelfth century ZEthelweard's work was apparently lost sight of 
for more than four hundred years. Bishop Bale (1495-1563) and his more 
famous contemporary, John Leland (c. 1506—52) knew of it only through the 
reference in Gesta Regum. Leland contented himself with the statement that 


1 Gesta Regum, Prologue, ed. Stubbs, R. S., pp. 1-3. 
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¿Æthelweard had written a history of saxon affairs in Britain in the pre-Conquest 
period. Bale added to this, the statement that Æthelweard ‘is said to have 
flourished under William Rufus'? This might be taken to suggest that Bale had 
seen the original work; such an inference was made by Sir T. D. Hardy, who 
suggested that Bale might have been led into this error of dating by wrongly 
identifying Matilda, to whom the work was dedicated, with Matilda the queen 
of William the Conqueror. If this was indeed the reason for Bale's error, he 
must have seen the original work, as Matilda is not referred to by William of 
Malmesbury. But Hardy seems to have overlooked the fact that Queen Matilda 
predeceased her husband, dying in 1083. Bale, with his extensive knowledge of 
the sources of British history, must almost certainly have been aware of this 
fact; if he had seen Athelweard’s work and identified the german Matilda with 
Queen Matilda, he would have placed ZEthelweard's fforuit in the reign of the 
Conqueror rather than in that of Rufus. It is much more likely that Bale got 
his information by a misreading of the prologue to Gesta Regum. We have seen 
above that William of Malmesbury's criticism of 7Ethelweard's style is in a 
context in which he has just been speaking of the Norman kings. 

Bale stated * that Leland had quoted Æthelweard in his book de iure Anglorum 
regis ad Scotiam. ‘This work is not now extant, and nothing is now known of itë; 
there is, nevertheless, a possibility that Leland did, at some stage in his researches, 
get a sight of the text of /Ethelweard's Chronicle. Apart from this, the first 
independent reference to the existence of /Ethelweard's work dates from the 
year 1588. The distinguished antiquary and scientist Thomas Allen (1542— 
1632) wrote down the results of his research in the form of annotations to a copy 
of Bale's work, now in the Bodleian Library.5 To Bale’s heading E/fuuardus ? 
Allen added the following:— 


‘His actual name was Ethelwerdus, and he was born in Mercia of the family 
of King Adulph; as appears from the very autograph which T. A. saw in 
1588, written in very ancient letters.' 


Allen also corrected Bale’s dating with the words Imo sub Edgaro rege. Allen was 


1 Commentarii de scriptoribus Britannicis, ed. Anthony Hall (Oxon. 1709), p. 171. 

à Scriptorum Illustrium Maioris Brytanniæ catalogus (Basle 1557—9), pp. 167—8; Index Britannie 
Scriptorum, ed. R. L. Poole and Mary Bateson (Axecdota Oxoniensia, 1902), p. 70. No mention of 
Æthelweard appears in Bale’s first work (I//ustrium Maioris Britannie Scriptorum Summarium, Ipswich 
1548), or in the list of additional names appended by Bale to the 1549 edition of Leland's Ladoryouse 
Journey and Serche. 

3 Descriptive Catalogue of M88., p. 574 n. 

4 Op. cit. (1557), p. 168. 

5 D.N.B. xxxiii. 17, s.v. Leland. 

° The 1557 edition; seé n. 2 above. Allen’s notes were printed by Hearne among appendices to 
his edition of Leland's Itinerary (Oxford 1744), ix. 131. 

? ‘This form of the name appears in some MSS. of Gesta Regum. Strictly it represents O.E. Ælfweard. 
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a correspondent of Camden, who acknowledges from him a quotation from 
JEthelweard's work in the 1607 edition of Britannia t 

Meanwhile, in 1596 the work of Æthelweard was first published. It was 
included among a collection of medieval historical writings edited by Henry 
Savile under the title Rerum Anglicarum scriptores post Bedam praecipui. The other 
works in this collection were William of Malmesbury's Gesta Regum, Gesta 
Pontificum, and Historia Novella; Henry of Huntingdon; Roger Howden; and 
the pseudo-Ingulf. The whole collection, originally published in London, was 
reprinted somewhat inaccurately at Frankfort in 1601. Savile makes no refer- 
ence to the source from which he obtained his text. 

The seventeenth century saw no advance in the critical study of ZEthelweard's 
work. Pits (d. 1616) had seen and read the 1601 edition of Savile’s text, yet he 
preferred to perpetuate Bale’s error in placing Æthelweard in the tune of 
William Rufus, incidentally attributing this error to Leland? He was followed 
by Bishops Nicolson? and Tanner;* the latter also confounded Æthelweard with 
his namesake the son of King Alfred, who had been described by William of 
Malmesbury asa man of great learning, and had on that account earned a place in 
the work of Leland.’ As late as 1842 Thomas Wright quoted Bishop Nicolson 
as authority for the statement that Æthelweard was alive in 1090.9 There is no 
evidence that any of these writers (with the exception of Pits) had even taken the 
trouble to look at a copy of Savile's text and study the work for themselves; all 
were content to reproduce the remarks of sixteenth-century scholars, who, how. 
ever distinguished they may have been and whatever deference was due to their 
acknowledged learning, had not seen the work about which they were writing, 
and do not appear to have been aware that it was extant. Only Bishop Tanner 
took any notice of Allen’s work, and he reproduced it in a wrong context, and 
continued to speak of Æthelweard the chronicler as if his name had been 
JElfweard. 

Allen had seen a MS. of A‘thelweard’s Chronicle in 1588, but he made no 
mention of where this MS. was. In 1696 appeared the first reference to a MS. 
of ZEthelweard's Chronicle in a specified location. This was the MS. in the 
Cotton collection, Otho A. x., of which fragments are still extant. Smith in his 
catalogue of the Cotton collection describes the contents of this MS. as follows:? 


1 P. 93. There is no corresponding passage in the 1586 edition. 

2 Relationum Historicarum de Rebus Anglicis (Paris, 1619), p. 190. 

3 The English Historical Library, ed. 1, London 1696, p. 122; ed. 2 ‘revised and rcd London 
1714, p. 48; ed. 3 ‘a new edition corrected’ London 1776, p. 40. 

4 Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica (1748), p. 268. 

5 Op. cit., p. 153. Tanner quotes this passage verbatim from Leland, along with Allen’s note on 
JEthelweard's Chronicle (see p. 47, n. 6 above). 

8 Bibliotheca Britannica Literaria, pp. 522-3. 

7 P.67. 
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‘rt. Fabii Questoris ZEthelwerdi Chronicon ab initio mundi ad tempora R. 
Eadgari. Liber vetustus et pulcherrime scriptus. 

2. Historie gentis Langobardorum libri sex, characteribus antiquis et 
elegantissimis. 

3. Concilium R. #thelredi et Magnatum regni apud Wudustok de guber- 


natione regni. Saxonice scriptum. Solummodo duas paginas continet.’ 


The MS. was seen by Humphry Wanley, who adds nothing to Smith's descrip- 
tion except to state that it was 'Codex membranaceus et antiquus in Quarto', and 
to quote the first and last words of /Ethelred’s laws from this MS.1 It is 
unfortunate that Wanley was concerning himself almost entirely with MSS. 
written in the anglo-saxon language. Wanley was one of the greatest palso- 
graphers of all time, and some more detailed notes by him on the contents of 
this and other latin MSS. in the Cotton library would have been invaluable in 
_view of their subsequent destruction in the fire that took place in that library 
on 23 October, 1731. In this fire all but a few fragments of the unique MS. 
of Æthelweard’s Chronicle were destroyed, and, indeed, for nearly two centuries 
it was supposed that nothing at all had survived. In 1734 Casley reported, 
laconically enough, ‘Otho A. 18 Books. Wanting'? When in 1848 the 
Chronicle of Æthelweard was included among the works edited by Henry Petrie 
for the Monumenta Historica Britannica} it was a mere reprint of Savile's text, and 
Sir T. D. Hardy in his preface to that work (Petrie having died before it was 
completed) stated expressly that ‘no aid was to be obtained by manuscript colla- 
tion'.* The view that the Cotton MS. had been altogether destroyed was again 
expressed by Hardy in the article on /Ethelweard's Chronicle in his catalogue 
of the MS. materials for British history, published in 1862.5 Hardy's major 
contribution to the study of Æthelweard was his correction, once for all, of 
the errors of identification which had been current ever since the sixteenth 
century. 

Since 1862, however, some fragments of the Cotton MS. have been re- 
covered at the British Museum, and mounted in two paper books. This mount- 
ing appears to have been done in 1884; this is the date given on a fly-leaf ina 
band (apparently that of one of the Museum officials) which has also transcribed 
a few words here and there from the MS., sufficient to identify the work. ‘The 
existence of these fragments does not, however, appear to have become at once 
known to scholars. In 1900 Gross wrote: "Ihe only MS. then extant was 
destroyed in the Cottonian fire of 1731'.5 The fragments were referred to in 


1 Hickes, Thesaurus, ii. p. 232. The laws in question (IX ZEthelred) are not known other than from 
this quotation; Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i. p. 269. 

2 D. Casley, Catalogue of the M88. of the King’s Library, (1734), p. 315. 3 Pp. 499-521. 

* Preface, p. 83. 5 Op. cit., pp. 571-4. 

$ Sources and Literature of English History, item 1366. 
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general terms by Mr. (now Sir) F. M. Stenton in 1909 in an article on some 
aspects of /Ethelweard's chronology,! and again by the same author in 19432 
There seems to be no evidence, however, that the fragments have ever been 
consulted by scholars to a greater extent than that required in order to identity 
them, and form an approximate estimate of their date. 

The fragments are, indeed, in a very sorry condition. They were badly 
blackened by the fire, and only a few words are now legible by daylight. With 
the aid of the ultra-violet lamp, however, nearly the whole of the text of the 
fragments can be read with comparative ease. The script is a fine, regular 
minuscule, written at the close of the tenth or beginning of the eleventh century, 
and well justifying Smith’s words ‘pulcherrime scriptus’. It is spaced twenty 
lines to a page. The original size of the folios cannot now be determined with 
certainty because of the shrinkage caused by the heat, but it was probably not 
larger than ordinary quarto. 

The extant fragments number in all eighteen. Two of these fragments form 
part of one original folio; the other sixteen are of separate folios. Thus we have 
- the remains of seventeen folios altogether, and as in no case is less than about 
half of the folio preserved, while some folios lack only a few letters, the amount 
of text recoverable is considerable. Of the eighteen fragments, eleven (repre- 
senting ten original folios) are mounted, along with a leaf of some other matter, 
in a large-quarto paper book of twelve leaves, with some additional fly-leaves; 
this book is kept under the original press-mark of Otho A. x. The other seven 
fragments are similarly mounted in a book, under the press-mark Cotton MS. 
Otho A. xii; along with them in the same book are about forty fragments of 
lives of saints and other matter in hands of c. 1100 onwards. Otho A. xii. was 
originally the press-mark of the MS. which contained the unique text of Asser's 
Life of King Alfred, no vestige of which has survived the fire. It seems probable 
that these leaves of Æthelweard were bound up in the volume that is now de- 
nominated Otho A. xii. before they had been properly deciphered, under the 
erroneous impression that they formed part of Asser's work, which seems to 
have been written in a hand of not dissimilar date and appearance to that of the 
MS. of Æthelweard. 

In both volumes the fragments of Æthelweard have been mounted without 
regard to their correct order, and some have been inverted; that is, the original 
recto appears as the verso in the present binding, and vice versa. In the descrip- 
tion which follows, the folios which are inverted in this way are marked with 
asterisks (*). In each such case the present verso should beread first. References 


1 Eng. Hist. Rev., xxiv. 80, note 6; ‘fragments . . . have been... referred to the early part of 
the eleventh century". 

3 Anglo-Saxon England, p. 682; ‘The surviving fragments of the unique manuscript, burned in 
1731, are in a hand little, if at all, later than 1000’. 
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to the recto or verso of a folio are to those of the present binding, not those of the 
MS. in its original form. 

The order in which these eighteen fragments should be read is as follows :— 
There is firstly a consecutive sequence of eight folios extending from near the 
close of book III to about a quarter-way through book IV, chapter 3, and cover- 
ing the period 855-875.1 These are, in order, A. x. ff. 1*, 8, 2, 6, A. xii. f. 1, 
A. x. ff. 5, 3*, 7. There is then a gap of two folios; then another eight consecutive 
folios, A. xii. ff. 4, 5, 6, 7, 2*, 3, A. x. ff. 11*, 4*, covering the period 880—894. 
in book IV, chapter 3.2 A further gap of two folios is followed by a single folio, 
mounted in two parts, A. x. ff. 9* and 10*, of which f. 10 forms the top part, f. 9 
the bottom, of the original folio. This folio gives part of book IV, chapter 4? and 
so preserves some of the details of the fighting under Edward the Elder, in a 
period for which Æthelweard is an independent, if somewhat meagre, authority. 

The variations between the printed text and the text of the Cotton MS. are 
numerous, but most are relatively unimportant. Thus the MS. has ered, 
etc., for the printed Æthered. Such variations are not of substantial importance 
and may well owe their origin to the limitations of Savile’s printers. That the 

‘founts of type at their disposal were not unlimited is shown by the fact that: 
Savile’s text always has Æ where that letter occurs in ordinary type but £e in 
italics. This can only be due to the fact that Savile's printers had no italic Æ. 
Since they were evidently without this letter, which is of relatively common 
occurrence in latin texts, it is highly probable that they had no anglo-saxon 
characters. Similarly, Savile prints v where that letter occurs at the beginning 
of a word, and « everywhere else; j he uses only for the duplication of a letter 
(ij). Petrie prints v and j where these letters occur as consonants, and x and i 
as vowels. The MS. has 4 and į everywhere. But these variations are merely 
due to the printers’ conventions in vogue in 1596 and 1848 respectively in 
dealing with latin texts, just as the x and i of the MS. are characteristic of the 
Caroline minuscule alphabet; if the MS. had been written in, say, the fourteenth 
century, we should have found a much greater use of v and j. 

There are, however, some variations in orthography which must be regarded 
as of more than formal importance. There is very clear evidence that Savile did 
not normalize the spelling of the text, especially when dealing with anglo- 
saxon proper names. Thus the name of King Alfred (871—99) is usually spelt 
Ælfred; but in four instances it appears as E/fred.* The name of /Ethelwulf, 


1 Savile, ff. 479r, 1. 6—480v, 1. 6; Petrie, pp. 512B—515B. 

2 Savile, ff. 48ov, 1. 46—482r, l. 16; Petrie, pp. 516A—518E. 

3 Savile, f. 482v, ll. 1-19; Petrie, pp. 519D—520A. 

4 Ff. 480r, l. 14, 480v, l. 19, 481v, ll. 5, 42. In these and the following examples latin case- 
endings have been disregarded; thus the references to ZE//red include cases in which the name appears as 
4Elfredus, -um, -i, -o, etc. 
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alderman of Berkshire (ob. 871) occurs twice; once as Zfdu/f, once as Zfthulf.! 
It might be objected here, that these variants might arise through careless trans- 
scription by Savile; failure, in the first instance, to observe the diacritic in cases 
where æ is written as e, and in the other instance, to notice the cross-stroke on 
the letter 8. This objection cannot, however, hold good in the case in which the 
name of King A‘thelwulf (839-57), usually spelt Æthulf, appears twice in the 
uncontracted forms Æthelwulf and Atheluulf;* nor in that in which the name 
of /Ethelbald, king of Mercia (716—547) occurs four times—thrice as 4 thelbala® 
and once as Zfzhelbald.^ Failure to read a diacritic does not result in the con- 
founding of Æ and 4. The name of Æthelstan, king of Kent (fl. 850) appears 
in the three forms Æthelstan,5 Ethelstan,® and Ethestan.’ The last of these is a 
form which was regularly current in 7Ethelweard's time;? nevertheless, it is a 
somewhat unfamiliar and corrupt form, to which any editor who was at all given 
to textual normalization would have supplied the additional . Again, while we 
find that in the majority of cases Savile uses us in the rendering of those anglo- 
saxon names originally requiring the rune ‘wyn’, yet in some instances w occurs.? 
This variation cannot be due to the printers, since both uz and w occur in 
founts of type. 

It must be admitted that there are, in Savile's text, one or two manifest 
errors which seem almost certainly due to the printers. Such are the #deftanus 
for Ædestanus in the Prologue,!? and Ceoftefne for Ceostefne in IV, iii. But the s 
and f of sixteenth-century printers' alphabets are so similar in appearance that 
the most meticulous proof-readers might well be excused for passing by one or 
two slips of this nature. 

'There is further evidence in the latin part of the text of the care which 
Savile must have devoted in the reproduction of the MS. before him. Petrie! 
drew attention to the error post for Port in the annal 501," which makes nonsense 
of the whole sentence. A glance at the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle reveals the nature 
of the error.14 Now Savile had read the Chronicle; this is proved by the fact that, 
in adding marginal dates as a guide to /Ethelweard's somewhat confused 
chronological system, he has here and there noted where #thelweard’s dating 


1 F. 479v, ll. 35, 39. 2 F. 478v, ll. 39, 42. 3 Ff. 476v, ll. 45—6; 4777, l. 53. 
4 F 47771, 1.2. 5 F. 478v, l. 24. 8 F. 480r, l. r1 
.? F. 478v, 1. 9. 


8 It occurs, for instance, in charters of 961 (Brit. Mus., MS. Harl. Ch. 43 C.2) and roor (MS. 
Cotton Augustus ii, f. 22) preserved in contemporary texts; ‘and i in one of 1021/3, written in a some- 
what later hand (2., f. 24). 

9 There are 111 examples of ss and 20 of w; sometimes both are used in ss same word, e.g., 
Wippedes fleot beside Vuipped (f. 474v, ll. 49—50) and Wintonia (f. 479r, 1. 47) beside Peistonia 
f. 482r, l. 47). 

10 F, 473r, l. 36. u F. 482r, 1. 16. 12 Preface, p. 81. 
13 Savile, f. 4757, 1. 9; Petrie, p. 503D. 
14 Two Saxon Chronicles, ed. Plummer and Earle, i. 14, 5.2. 495, 501. 
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of events appears to differ from that of the Chronicle: He must have been aware 
of the nonsense of /Ethelweard’s 501 annal as printed, and of what correction 
was required. It is greatly to his credit that he did not make it. Of a similar 
nature are the meaningless Aiguo for gno in IV. iii.? against the authority of the 
Cotton MS., and the bad reading Martinus for Marinus in the same sentence, 
which is against the Cotton\MS. and against all versions of the Chronicle. 

The Cotton MS. then, shows variations from Savile's printed text in a 
number of these orthographical details to which attention has been drawn. But 
of far greater interest and importance are the capitula of book IV, which appear 
on f. 1 of Otho A. x. The following is a line-by-line transcript:?— 


explicit prologus. INCIPIUNT CAPITULA 
LIBRI QUARTI. | et edelbyrhti 
De regimine filiorum abdulfi regis edelbaldi uidelicet 
De principatu ederedi regis: 
De principatu zlfredi regis et de bello eius 
De regimine eaduuerdi regis et de bello eius 
De principatu æðestani regis de bello quoque et actibus eius 
De regimine eadmundi regis 
De principatu eadgari regis 
De regimine eaduuerdi regis et de nece ipsius 
De principatu æðelredi regis et de actibus eius 

INCIPIT LIBER QUARTUS 


Savile's and Petrie's printed text contains no table of contents of this kind. 
It gives the headings at the beginning of each chapter. But we cannot be sure 
that this arrangement does not owe itself to the hand of Savile. It has the obvious 
advantage of facilitating reading. But not only are the capitula of the Cotton 
MS. differently arranged from those of Savile's text; they show very marked 
differences of wording and content, and some of these are of the greatest im- 
portance. The following, for comparison, is a list of the capitula of book IV as 
given by Savile:— 


De regimine filiorum Athulfi regis, Ethelbaldi viz. & Ethelbyrhti. 
De principatu Etheredi regis. 
De principatu A#lfredi regis. 
De regimine Eaduuerdi regis, & de bello eius. 
De principatu ZEthestani regis, de bello quoque & actibus eius. 
De regimine Eadmundi regis. 
De regimine Eadred regis. 
De Fadwig rege. 
De principatu Edgari regis. 
1 E.g. on ff. 477v, 478v. 
2 F. 481r, l. 34. 
3 The portions in italics are restored. In the first seven instances the restorations are based on the 
capitula of the printed text. The last two are conjectural restorations. 
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It will be seen at once that Savile omits the words e de bello eius from the 
heading to the chapter on Alfred as given in the MS. In addition, Savile has two 
additional chapter-divisions; on Eadred and on Eadwig. Although these might 
possibly be of editorial origin, this seems highly improbable in view of what has 
been said about Savile's care in textual reproduction. Moreover, if Savile had 
created two chapter-headings in order to facilitate reference, he would probably 
have furnished the kings' names with latin case-endings, as the rest of the 
capitula have. Again, in view of the clear proof that Savile has not tampered 
with the spelling of anglo-saxon names, the divergence in spelling between 
Edgari of Savile and Eadgari of the MS. cannot be dismissed as unimportant. 

Of far greater importance, however, is the fact that the Cotton MS. has the 
headings of two chapters at the end, additional to those in Savile’s text. These 
two headings, referring to the reigns of Edward the Martyr and 7Ethelred II, 
prove that the Cotton MS. contained a version of Ethelweard’s Chronicle which 
continued to some unspecified point in the reign of ZEthelred IT, and which was 
therefore composed, not as early as 97 5,! but at some time after 978. 

They also, taken together with the other evidence, suggest very strongly 
that the MS. used by Savile was not the same as our Cotton MS. It might, 
perhaps, be supposed that the Cotton MS. was defective from early times, lack- 
ing its last two chapters; and that the end of the chapter on Edgar might happen 
to coincide with the end of a folio, so that no discontinuity or interruption of 
sense was caused. But not only does Savile's and Petrie's text ignore the two : 
extra chapter-headings, it is brought to a close with the finishing words FABII 
QU/ESTORIS PATRICII ETHELWERDI FOELICITER EXPLICIT 
LIBER QUARTUS? This sentence would seem to imply that the copy seen 
by Savile ended at 975 and was complete thus. It might, indeed, again be argued 
that this finishing sentence was of the nature of an editorial addition; but there 
is no adequate reason for supposing that such an addition ever took place. The 
rearrangement of the chapter-headings at the end of their respective chapters is 
one that commends itself as easy to read, and involves no serious textual altera- 
tion. Apart from this, we have seen already that there are no good grounds for 
supposing that Savile would have taken major liberties with his text, or that he 
was so slovenly an editor as to have ignored two important chapter-headings, 
even in the absence of the relevant chapters. Rather the evidence goes to suggest 
that we should attach considerable importance to Savile's readings, even in 
minor matters of spelling and the like. 

So far, then, we have had three independent references to the existence of 


MSS. of /Ethelweard's Chronicle. Firstly, there is the Cotton MS. of which we 


1 As suggested, e.g., by Sir F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 455—‘At some point between 
975 and 998, Æthelweard . . . translated the 4ag/o-Saxox Chronicle into Latin” 
* Savile, f. 483v; Petrie, p. 521D. 
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have been speaking; this must have contained a version of the Chronicle which 
extended to some point in the reign of /Ethelred II (978—1016). Secondly, 
there is the MS. which Savile used; this contained a version which extended to 
the death of Edgar in 975 and was complete thus. Thirdly, there is the MS. 
which Thomas Allen saw in 1588. 

There is no express information as to what version of Aithelweard’s work 
was contained in this MS. But the safest inference from Allen's extant notes 
is that it was a copy of the 975 recension which Allen saw. Allen stated that 
JEthelweard flourished under King Edgar, and the marginal note in Camden's 
Britannia) which seems to be based on information supplied by Allen, is that he 
flourished about 950. Now the normal and obvious inference to make in decid- 
ing the date of composition of a chronicle is that the author lived about, or after 
— but not necessarily appreciably before—the date at which the chronicle ends. 
Thus, if Allen had seen a version of 7Ethelweard's Chronicle containing the 
chapters on Edward the Martyr and ZEthelred II, he would have said that 
Æthelweard flourished in the time of King /Ethelred, or in round figures, 1000. 
There seems, indeed, to be no arguable case on which to suggest that there have 
ever, since the sixteenth century, been more than two MSS. of /Ethelweard's 
work extant; the MS. seen by Allen may well have been the same as that used 
by Savile in preparing his edition. 

The differences between these two MSS., important though they were, must 
not be over-emphasized. While the Cotton MS. differs from Savile's text both 
in a number of minor matters of spelling, etc., and in the presumable addition 
of two chapters at the end, yet on the whole the agreement between the two texts 
is very close. The Cotton MS. even supports some bad readings in Savile's text, 
which might otherwise have been taken for printers’ errors: erat autem exiguus 
cum anglorum excercitus, where tum is corrects? ælfredi fratri illius successionem, 
requiring fratris; and dies et quo paterna tenebat regna, where ex should obviously 
be read for et.4 

Mr. Plummer suggested that ‘there was no reason why he (Æthelweard) 
should not have continued his Chronicle beyond 975; and had he done so he 
would have been a strictly contemporary authority'.5 The discovery of the 
headings of the two lost chapters of book IV gives good grounds for suggesting 
that he did so. It must not be overlooked that the continuation of the work into 
the reign of Aithelred may have been done by a collaborator or an independent 
continuator. Whether it was the work of Æthelweard or of some other person 
is, by the nature of the case and in the absence of the actual text, practically 
impossible of proof. A slight balance of general probability, however, suggests 

1 Loe. cif. 2 Savile, f. 480r, l. 29; A. x, f. 3v. 
3 Savile, f. 480r, L 38; A. x, f. 3r. 4 Savile, f. 48or, 1. 51; A. x, f. 7r. 
5 Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, ii. p. ci. 
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that the continuation was JEthelweard's own work. Æthelweard survived the 
end of the first recension of his Chronicle by more than a quarter of a century, 
dying in or soon after 1002; his relative Matilda, to whom he dedicated the 
work, outlived him and died in 1011. It is quite likely that Matilda expressed 
a desire to have the work brought up to date. 

There are, also, some slight grounds for suggesting a date at which this 
continuation may have been made. 7Ethelred II was about ten years of age at his 
accession in 978; presumably he had no public acts until his coming-of-age, 
which may have been on attaining the age of eighteen about 986, but cannot in 
any case have been until some time after his accession. Yet the heading to /Ethel- 
weard's last chapter is clearly ‘(of the reign) of King Æthelred and of his acts’. 
This alone would give ground for a tentative suggestion that the continuation 
was written in or after 986. Moreover, the early years of /Ethelred's reign were 
comparatively uneventful. All versions of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle are meagre 
during the 980’s; it was probably only the complicated events of the Danish 
wars of 991-4 which caused a need to be felt for bringing annals up to date. 
Æthelweard would doubtless be influenced by considerations of this kind, and 
the german cousins would want to know how England had fared in the war. 
We may therefore suggest, very tentatively, that the continuation of Athel- 
weard’s Chronicle was made after the close of the first phase of the danish wars 
in 994; and as in 997—8 the war was renewed in ZEthelweard's own aldermanry 
of south-western England, there is a slight balance of probability in favour of 
the intervening (and peaceful) years 995—6. 


Eric E. BARKER. 


The text of the Cottonian fragments of JEthelweard's Chronicle. 


Note. The portions in italics have been added from the printed text. Words and phrases 
printed in capital letters are so written in the MS. Folios not otherwise described are those 
of Otho A. x. 


(Fol. 1 verso, Savile, f. 479r, Petrie p. 512A) . . . decimus Scef. Ipse Scef cum uno dromone 
aduectus est in insula oceani que! dicitur Scani, armis circumdatus, eratque ualde recens puer, 
et ab incolis illius terra ignotus; attamen ab eis suscipitur et ut familiarem diligenti animo eum 
custodieruaz, et post in regem eligunt. de cuius prosapia ordinem trahit aBulf rex. Trans- 
meatusque est tunc numerus annorum quinquagessimus? quintus ex quo Ecgbyrht cepit reg- 
nare. IIIU$ LIBER FINIT. PROLOGUS IIII LIBRI ECCE INCIPIT. Peractas 
quidem tribus paginu/as superioribus libris nunc instat ad quartum flectere pennam, in quo et 
emolumenti magis pollet presentia, et origo prosapice generis nostri iudicatur apertius. | (Fol.x 
recto) Et quamuis uidear tibi lectionis transmittere onus, omni desiderii mei charissima soror non 
gravius a te iudicer, sed sicuti amore tuo conscripta, ita et nostro legantur. qui autem in trinitafe- 
laudatur et Unapotentia deus conseruet ze sub umbra alarum suarum tecumque socias tuas. 


Amen, explicit prologus. INCIPIUNT? CAPITULA LIBRI QUARTI. De regimine 
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filiorum aðulfi regis ebelbaldi uidelicez et eSelbyrhti. De principatu eðeredi regis. De prin- 
cipatu ælfredi regis et de bello eius. De regimine eaduuerdi regis et de bello eius. De 
principatu æðestani regis de bello quoque et actibus eius. De regimine eadmundi regis. De 
principatu eadgari regis. De regimine eaduuerdi regis et de nece ipsius. De principatu zeSelredi 
regis et de actibus eius. ‘INCIPIT LIBER QUARTUS.* CAPITUL 4^ (Fol. 8 recto) 
Interea post obitum Athulfi regis, ordinati sunt filii eius in regnum, Ethelbald uidelicet super 
Occidentales Anglos et xtelbyrht super Cantuarios et Orientales Australes quoque et Medios 
Anglos. Quinquennio autem impleto, obiit xBelbald® rex et æðelbyrhż frater eius successit in 
utraque potestate. Et n diebus eius adplicata est maxima classis paganorum fregeruntque regiam 
urbem que! uuintonia? nominatur in quorum occursu fuerunt osric dux provincia hamtunscire. 
et abulf dux provincie bearrucscire. pugna quippe inita paganos in fugam uertunt. hi sumpsere 
uictoriam. Post autem quatuor annos ex quo obierat æðelbald rex statum pagani firmant insula 
in Tenet. Cantuariis pacem promittunt; illi | (Fol. 8 verso) e contra pecuniam parant, ignoti 
futuri. dst rumpunt Dani foedus, clam exeunt nocte, plagamque orientalem Cantie uastant 
totam. Post annum uero obiit et æthelbyrht rex cuius corpus pacifice requiescit in monasterio 
cognominato scireburnan. CAPITULA.2 ENIMUERO EDERED SUCCESSIT in 
regnum post obitum fratris sui zBeldyrhti.6 In eodem anno aduecte sunt classes tyranni 
iguuares? ab aquilone in terram anglorum. hiemaueruntque!? inter orientales anglos. illicque 
fulciant!i arma; equos ascendunt. cum accolis pacem confirmant. Scilicet post annum ipse 
excercitusi? relicta orienta/i parte transfretatusque est fluuium Humbre in nordhymbriorum!? 
prouinciam | (Fol. 2 recto) ad Evoracam urbem que nunc vulgo Eoferwic nuncupatur. Fuerat 
namque ciuilis tunc dissensio nimis inter habitatores terra illius; in tantum furia moti "ita^ ut 
et regem Osbyrhtum propria de sede eorum expulerint. Consilioque firmato. pariter omnes 
quendam sibi ignobilem eligunt regem; nec non tarde ad hoc conuertunt animum contra tela 
adiacentia exercitus arma leuare. centurias congregant non paruas. uisitant hostes iam morantes 
in suda. alternatim concitant iras, arma mouent. stat miserum. cædes utriusque populi. ruunt 
illic reges. Relicti quippe eorum pacem confirmant hostili cum exercitu. In eodem 
anno migrauit eanulf dux prouincie sumerszturi4 episcopus quoque ealhstanus post 
successionem sui zepiscopatus! quinquaginta annos in parochia que Scireburnan uocatur. 
(Fol. 2 verso) / Ibi et corpus suum nunc requiescit, ducis quippe supradicti in cenobio quod 
Glastingabyrig nuncupatur. Ergo post annum, castra metatus est exercitus Paganorum, 
cuius aduectum supra memorauimus in locum snotingaham illicque hiemauerunt? et burhred 
rex merciorum cum suis primatibus eis consenserunt manendi sine calumnia. Anno igitur 
impleto ipse exercitus eleuatur ad euoracam urbem et ibi quoque castra metati sunt tempore 
Ayberno. Iterum post annum mugrantur. trans regnumque merciorum ifimera cedunt ad 
orientalem partem amg/orum. ibique castra metantur tempore hiemali!? in loco theotforda. 
adversus quos optauit’® bellum rex Eadmundus breui spatio a quibus et / (Fol. 6 recto) 
interimitur ibi, cuius corpus iacet mausoleatum in loco qui Beadoricesuuyrthe nuncupatur, 
obtinueruntque tum barbari uictorie numen, mox defuncto rege nam et eorum rex anno in 
eodem obiit iuzar. Ceolnothus quoque archi episcopus in ipso anno migrauit et sepultus est in 
urbe cantuariorum. Igitur post cursum unius anni profectus est inde supra memoratus ad locum 
readingon barbarorum excercitus!? et maxime cogitans plebs impiissima bella!" adire occidentales 
saxones et iam diebus peractis tribus ex quo uenerant. illo protendunt ante duo consules eorum. 
Iam apparatu aquestri!8 quem natura negarat oblizi classe aut certe explorationis ritu tam 
celeres aut zeterni numinis per arua siluasque?® feruntur. ast obuuius dux | (Fol. 6 verso) 
Adulfus, et quamvis pauca manus, sed fortia animi receptacula manent; dirigunt tela, hostes 
uertunt, opimisque gaudent spoliis. Denique quadriduanum post ambitum eBered rex adest cum 
exercitu nimis Incenditur medio inenarrabilis pugna modo hi modo alii rigidis instant certamine 
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telis; ruit dux abulfus qui paulo uictoriam optinuerat?? ante. barbari post victores existunt. 
corpus quippe supradicti ducis abstrahitur furtim adduciturque in merciorum prouinciam in 
loco qui northuuorthige?! nuncupatur. iuxta autem danaam linguam deoraby. Impletoque 
iterum quadriduo rex æðered cum zlfred germano suo arma instaurant contra omnem paga- 
num excercitum!? in loco zscesdune factaque est nimium ruina parte in [| (A. xii, fol. 1 recto) 
utraque. post tamen rex eBered uictorie obtinet stemma. Nominatim igstur instat ut pandan- 
tur procerum nomina qui ibi cessi?? sunt. Berse rex eorum, ueteranus sihtrix consul eorum, 
iunior quoque sihtrix. Osbearn consul. Fræna consul. Harald?4 consul et ut dicam tota 
purior illic cecidit barbarorum iuuentus. ut nec ante nec post tanta ruina audita est ex quo gens 
britanniam?5 obtinuerat bello saxonum. Interea transactis quatuordecim diebus animo iterato 
pugnae consistunt in loco Basingon prenominato quidem moxque mixta arma in contrario sib: 
paulatim suscepere barbari locum. spemque familiarem inter se cudunt. seducitur regia turma 
iam przeuisores aspera tenent loca sine spoliis uictoriam sumunt. Porro post menses duos 
renouat certamen | (A. xii, fol. 1 verso) rex prefatus /Ethered, cum quo frater suus ælfred in 
loco merantune contra passim barbarum excercitum?? et in utraque manu cessa?? est multitudo. 
barbari uictoriæ obtinent numen. ibi ruit ferro interemptus heahmundus episcopus suumque 
corpus iacet sepultum in loco cegines hamme multi quoque in eadem pugna ruere fugatique de 
quibus uidetur impendiosam in hac breuitate protensionem nobis uti. Denique post deuolut- 
ionem pugnze predict illius anni post pascha migrauit rex eðered de cuius radice teneo ortum. 
Nuperque iterato ordine manifestius consolidare incipiam tibi consobrina mahtildis ueneranda 
et ueluti aduecta nauis per gurgites undarum longinqua spatia tenet. iam portum quae diligenti 
tramite explorarat. ita et nos quasi more nautarum ingredimur et ut / (Fol. 5 recto) o/im tibi per 
priscam breuiter commemoraui epistolam. similiter et in prefatiunculis?3 presentis? libelluli. 
nec inpudenter?* iterum commemoro. et quamuis prerumpo?? fasmatis cursum Non necessitate 
motus sed tue caritatis? amore. nunc plenius ex tempore generis? nostri prosapia retrans- 
mitto meditandum. satis quippe amplectens studiam tue?" sinceritatis. actenus?8 rugositate 
relicta de filiis abulfi incipiam loqui. Namque fuere numero fratres quinque; Primus eðel- 
stanus qui et regnum optinuerat?? simul cum patre suo; Secundus ebelbald qui et occidentalium 
anglorum rex. Tertius eSelbyrht rex cantuariorum. Quartus eðered qui post obitum eðel- 
byrhti successit in regnum qui et meus atauus; Quintus elfred post ommes successor principatus 
totius qui et atauus / (Fol. 5 verso) vester. Propterea notum tibi facio hae amanda consobrina 
mahtildis accipiens ab annili uetustate et maxime st/o breui nostri generis historiam curaui reges 
usque duos hos de quibus nos augmentum sumpsimus. Tibi ergo hoc opus deuoueo gratissima 
coactus propinquitatis amore. ceteris autem si cum supercilio amplectunt a nostris indigni 
iudicentur canistris. alias caritate?? suademus cunctos preposita? legi. Igitur recurramus ad 
omissam locutionem et ad obitum regis praefati eSeredi. huius fuere regni anni quinque. sepultus 
quippe est in cenobio quod uuinburnan nuncupatur. CAPITULUM.® HIS ITA PERAC- 
TIS. ALFRED OPTINUIT*? regnum migratu post fratrum. ipse et ultimus adulfi filius 
regis super prouincias britanniz cunctas. aduenit / (Fol. 3 verso) sine numero zestiuus excercitus! 
in loco readingon et contra occidentalium ineunt excercitum!? auida bellum manu anglorum 
subsidio quibus adsunt et hi qui uastauerant ibidem tempore longo. Erat autem exiguus cum 
(sic) anglorum excercitus!? propter absentiam regis. qui eodem tempore exequias fratris im- 
pleuerat. et quamuis non f/enz acies manu sed robustus pectore constat animus. longius 
pellunt hostes certamine læti. attamen oppressi lassatu. desistunt pugnae. barbari ut sterilem 
optinent? tunc uictoriam s/ztum. quin etiam post diffusi predas minant uastant loca. 
Fueruntque in ter?! squalidissima eorum dominatione ab anglis uidelicet certamina tria 
exscepto3? supra memoratis bellis quorum undecim consules ruunt quos illi eor/as | (Fol. 3 recto) 
solent nominare. et rex eorum ungs. denique in eodem anno angli occidentales pacem struunt 
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cum illis. Mrgratusque est numerus tunc usque ad comsessum excercitus!? barbarorum in 
_ re'a'dingum et usque ad obitum æðeredi regis et ælfredi fratri (sic) illius successionem annorum 
septuagessimus?5 unus ex quo avus eorum ecgbyrht 'rex* continuerat regnum. Quadraginta 
siquidem et septem ex quo myrcii et occidenta/es angli ciuilia bella gessere in cognominato loco 
ellendune. et ecgbyrht rex sumpsit uictoria numen.3* Deinde fuere anni uiginti sex ex quo 
pugna gesta est in loco pedredan. Deinde uiginti a certamine quod gestum est iuxta conden- 
sum quod aclea nuncupatur. Deinde ab aduectu paganorum in partes orientalium anglorum / 
(Fol. 7 recto) amni quinque nec non discriminatio longa tum applicatus eorum in readingon 
locum. Postque unius anni decursum ex quo uenerant readingon castra metati sunt ob ambitu 
london®6 urbis. Ast myrcii confirmant cum eis fzderis pactum stipendiaque statuunt. Post 
annum barbari sedes mutant confinium iuxta lindissi urbe in turces ige38 condicto loco; 
iterant pacem federis Myrcia plebs cum eis. ambitum anni post circuli unius barbari sedes 
migrant fandem hreopandune locum regemque burhredum de regno pellunt extra oceanum. 
“Iam decies bis et duo supra annorum calculantur dies. et (sic) quo paterna tenebat regna. 
quippe populantur merciorum arua. Rex praedictus non spem?" abiecta christi itinera / 
(Fol. 7 verso) legit desiderando romam migraturque ibi; suumque corpus mausoleo digno 
conditum iacet in templo Christi genetricis sancte que nunc anglorum schole usitant 
nomen. Tempore eodem ceolf possedit regnum merciorum.38 Denique post annum barbari 
in sortes sibi duas diuidunt regnum. Partem sumpsit dux barbarorum healfdene nomen 
norbashymbriorum. hiberno®® ib sedilia tempore cudit iuxta nominatum fluvium tinan. 
ibidemque uastant territoria passim. Ast crebrius inducunt pihtis bellum. Cumbrisque. Oscyte/ 
quoque et gubrum et annuth hii? tres reges eorum cum immenso excercitu!? de loco hripan- 
dune ad cognominatum locum grantanbricge statumque fecere ibi menses duodecim. Porro in 
ipsius anni estate exiit alfred | rex cum classico exercitu . .. (Two folios missing.) . . . 
(A. xii, fol. 4 recto) . . . Post annum igitur ex quo iubar omiserat Phoebus, eleuatus est præ- 
dictus exercitus relicto Cyrenceaster ad orientalium Anglorum partes, castra metatique sunt ibi, 
omnesque habitatores illius terre sub iugo imperii sui duxere. Peractique sunt quatuor decim 
anni tunc ex quo Ayemauerunt barbari in aruis terre prædictæ et equestrati. Porro in eodem 
anno postquam subiecta esset eis tellus predicta, artemone petunt | (A. xii, fol. 4 verso) Gallias 
partes, statum firmant in Gent loco condicto ipsi eidem qui castra metabantur quondam in loco 
Fullanhamme. Scilicet post annum ulterius progredi petunt, agmina Francorum e contra insiliunt 
armis, uicterieque funguntur numen Barbaro excercitu!? fugato. Postque circulum unius anni 
transiit predictus exercitus in superiora territoriis Masa et castra metati sunt in loco Escelun. 
In eodem anno exiuit nauigio rex zelfred obutauitque dromonos quatuor ab eo superati truncantur 
duo. Relicti arma omissa duo subiciunt*! colla. Anno igitur transeunte profectus est supra- 
dictus excercitus!? supra in scald parrochias#® ad locum cunda® ibique hiemale!? sumunt 
metatum. impletaque serie anni unius abrumpitur / (A. xii, fol. 5 recto) opposita supradicti 
clades exercitus in superiora Sunnan turma in loco Embenum, ibique castra metatur spatio 
hibernali. Ergo post annum partiuntur in sortem sibi arua telluris ipsius in duas partes unam ad 
Lofenum alteram ad hrofecestre partem uidelicet pertinentem obsederuntque oppida predicta. 
Necnon alta sibi struunt uilia castra. etiam defectus dominatur accolis priscis vsque dum aduen- 
isset rex ælfred occidentali cum manu. Superata tandem lues inmunda.43 auxilia querunt, rex 
iussit Saravara duci equis non exiguis littora petunt proprias sedes. quidam eorum ultra 
petunt marinas partes. cursu in eiusdem anni presentis obstdatwm cum renouant anglis omissi 
bisque numerant fraude praedas in anno | (A. xii, fol. 5 verso) telluris in condenso adherenti 
Notheas fluuio partes Tamesi. Petias sub dant plebs immunda qua tum Orientales continebat 
Anglos, repente extraneum petunt uestigio cursum ad locum Beamfleote. Ibique lurido motu 
partitur socia manus quidam manent quidam petunt ultra partes marinas. Itaque classem 
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mittit in eodem anno in orientales partes anglorum rex prefatus?? etiam zlfred statimque 
aduectu in eorum occursim fuere in loco stufe muban sexdecim scilicet numero karinze*4 uastan- 
tur quidem armis ferro truncantur magistri. czefera classis piratica cursu obuia uehitur illis. in- 
sistunt remis deponunt scarmes unda coacta rutilant arma post gradum barbari uictoriæ scandunt. 
In eodem anno magnificus obiit / (A. xii, fol. 6 recto) Karolus rex Francorum extinctus nece ante 
unius circulum anni, quem post subsequitur equidem uterinus frater qui tum proefuerat Gallias 
fines super Occidentales. Amboque fuere filii hloduuiges cuius ante regimen fuerat totum 
extrema lam series fuerat vitæ in orbitu solis predicto ipseque magni filius regis esse karuli 
quippe cuius in matronium (sic)45 duxerat filiam rex aðulfus anglorum. Ast in motione illius 
anni factus est cum barbarorum classiali non impetu paruo littora complens ueteranum*® 
saxonum bisque in eodem parent tempore bella. uictores post existunt saxones. adfuereque 
tum frisii certamine simul. In eodem anno successit in regnum karulus minor totas occiden- 
tales super gallize partes et usque ad tyrenum?? mare protensa | (A. xii, fol. 6 verso) et ut dicam, 
proaui sui passim potestatem; exscepto?? prouincie Liduuicon cuius pater hloduuius frater Karuli 
medii, cuius filiam duxerat in coniugium Athulf rex anglorum. Et hi utrique fuere filii hloduuii. 
scilicet Hloduwius filius erat karuli magni. karulus pipini filius magnus. In eodem anno 
migrauit beatus papa marinus? qui et in libertate posuerat anglorum per predestinationem?? 
regis zelfredi que! nunc scolam#® rome uidetur ex ter beatoque munera misit ligno®® christi in 
quo salus rutilat mundo. Quippe in illius anni meatu predicta?? lues rumpunt fzedus regem 
contra insiliunt telis elfredum. Denique post annum inferiores partes gallias petunt continuo- 
que sedilia cudunt iuxta fluuium signe præ tempestate hiberna. Interea obsidetur | (A. xii, 
fol. 7 recto) a rege ZElfredo urbs Lundonia: et quem ingenio, quem occursu non superauerat 
ciuilis discordia seua hunc ut redemptorem suscepere cuncti et maxime genus saxonum ex- 
scepto3? barberze (sic)®1 gentis et his qui sub manu eorum tum captiui tenebantur. Etiam post 
manus cateruz confirmatas ibi constituitur dux 2Sered5? a rege praefato®’ custodiendi arcem. 
Siquidem excercitus!? qui tum’ populabatur gallias partes uestigia secant per pontem arcis 
parisiacze totamque iuxta signiam uastant usque ad mzeterne et super uerticem ipsius usque 
ad catsig. ibique constituunt ter hiberneos status. In eodem anno obiit et karulus rex fran- 
corum earnulfus quoque successit fratruellus eius in regnum hebdomadas septem ante obitum 
patrui sui. | (A. xii, fol. 7 verso) Tum partitur regnum in quinque regesque totidem functi in 
eodem; attamen permissu fium? Earnulfi cuncta, nec non promittunt se esse eius sub manu dominii- 
que iuuantes ideo, quoniam non essent sicut ipse sulco de paterno nullus eorum. Habitauitque 
post functionem regni in parte orientali fluuii hreni hrodulfus uero medias partes regni Odda 
quoque occidentalem partem beorngar etiam cum uuita longobardorum regnum obtinuere a 
discrimine iouei*? montis illicque ciuilia coaptarunt bella persequitur® plebs plebem saepius 
uertuntur utrorumque arua nec umquam adfuisse spes inter eos secunda. Porro in eodem anno 
quo barbari consederant ponte in parisiaco dux ebelhelm55 diocesseos9? anglorum pro populo 
' accepta a rege pecuniz non / (A. xii, fol. 2 verso) exiguam partem adiit Romam. In eodem anno 
obit ebelsuuith regina. dithered quoque. archiepiscopus transiit in illius anni decursu nec non 
ebelbald55 Cantie presul. Transeunte igitur unius anni meatu abbas byrnhelm romam pro 
populo elemosinam8 duxit et maxime occidentalium anglorum regisque zlfredi.5® tum et orco 
tradit spiramen gudrum borealium rex anglorum qui et edelstan a lauacro baptismatis sump- 
serat nomen a suo patrino rege zlfredo cuius consessus maxime fuerat inter orientales anglos 
quoniam ibi et statum tenuerat primum. In eodem anno eleuatus est supra memoratus 
excercitus!? de signa hamme ad locum qui uulgo dicitur sand laudan. cuiu; situs inter britannos 
et francos uidetur | (A. xii, fol. 2 recto) quorum in occursu Brittanni insistunt armis, obtinentque 
wuictorié numen eosque persecuti sunt in maandrum cuiusdam amnis, ibique non pauci merguntur 
lymphis. Post etiam spatio unius anhi caterue supradicti excercitus!? uisitant orientales fran- 
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corum partes. rex earnulfus obuius quorum equestris tandem inbuit certamen antequam uenere 
gurgite classes. manus francorum orientalis aderant ibi. saxones quippe baiuuerique auras 
dant fugæ pagani. Abstrahuntur tum feruentes fide anno in eodem hibernia stirpe tres uiri 
lecti furtim consuunt lembum taurinis byrsis alimentum sibi ebdomadarum?9 subplent?! eleuant 
dies per uela sepfezm totidemque noctes aduehuntur in primna cornuualias partes relicta | 
(A. xii, fol. 3 recto) classe non armis ductam nec copiosis scilicet lacertis nutu potius sed cuncta 
tuentis. ZElfredum adeunt regem Anglorum in quorum aduectum cum rege pariter sinclitus ouat. 
Deinde Romam uestigia legunt ut soliti crebro Christi magistri petitum. Mentes ab inde 
hierosolimis® ire praetendunt, protinus eorum migrat eminentior uia unus quippe frater cus- 
todia cernit reliquias sui compagi socii nec non miracula quidem non minima facta breuiario 
in hoc fas esset praedicere tota, Namque alter domi uertitur puluerem concutiens calo ab- 
sentiumque infert nomina sic. Dufslan primus. Macbeazhathque secundus. Magilmumen 
tertius artibus frondens littera doctus magister insignis scottorum. Etiam in eodem anno post 
pascha in ambitu / (A. xii, fol. 3 verso) Jetanias cometa apparuit stella, quam nonnulli existimant 
rusticanorum esse temporum ante fluentium omen: sed in hoc ratio philosophorum uidetur cuius 
predicta demonstrant futura sicut in multis expertum est. Deinde post annum ex quo bella 
gessere barbari contra regem earnulfum quin bononiam petunt ibique construunt classem 
primna dant uentis uolant rostra ad anglicas partes in limneo portu constituunt puppes apoldre$? 
loco condicto orientali cantize partem destruuntque ibi prisco opere castrum propter quod 
rustica manus exigua quippe intrinsecus erat. illicque hiberna castra confirmant. In huiusanni 
scilicet decursu aduehitur classis non minima Hesten in oras fluuii temese®4 / (Fol. 11 verso) 
arcemque fundant in Canti: fines in cognominato Middeltune loco, castra metantur hyeme tota ibi. 
factusque numerus tunc annorum a gloriosa nativitate Saluatoris nongentesimus preter annis 
septem. Pascalique95 post anni illius elevatur excercitus!? qui de gallias venerat partes subse- 
quendo latebras cuiusdam immanis syluæ que uulgo andredesuuda nuncupatur; protensique sunt 
occidentales anglos usque ast pedetentim adsitas provincias vastant. id est hamtunscire et 
bearrucscire. praenotataque sunt hec clitoni tum eaduuerdi elfredi filii regis iam fuerat 
excercitandol? per notheas partes anglorum. Sed post induuntur et occidentales anglos. fit 
in occursu minacibus stridens agmine denso fezrnhamme loco. nec mora / (Fol. 11 recto) 
contra insiliunt facta iuventus, armis irrepti sultant liberati rite clitonis adventu, veluti suetam 
advecte post praedam. pastoris suffultu pascua bidentes. uulneratur ibi tyrannus, iuuantum 
suualidas zurmas transpellunt fluuium temesz ad partes Borez. Interea tenentur obsessi 
Dani in Thornige insula pali. subsidium clitoni prebuit rex edered lundonia scilicet ab urbe 
profectus. Obsecrant pacts barbari iamque fzederisque statum; obsides dantur. adfirmant iure 
exire regno praefati regis. actus et sermo simul una complentur. Denique partes proficis- 
cuntur in anglorum eoas sub statu illo manentis excercitus!? quippe in regimen quondam 
eadmundi sancti regis. eorumque naues circum uolant ad eos de limneo portu / (Fol. 4 verso) 
ad Meresige locum Cantiam velis secundum. In eiusdem anni ergo statuta abrumpitur hesten 
arduo cum manu a beamfleote loco per totasque Merciorum partes populatur suus. quoad 
Brittannum fines uenere; quibus dat subpetias excercitus!? adhzerens tunc climate in eoo. 
northimbriusque®* modo eodem. æðelm cum dux prac/arus publice parauit$? equestri nec 
non /ESelnoS duce una anglorum cum occidentali insequitur exercitu post; adest quorum rex 
eBered myrciorum. substans cum impetu magno. iniciunt®® bella alterna certamine? plebium 
utrarumque iuuentus angli tum uictoriz post optinent?? locum. gesta hzc quippe in butting- 
tune praedicantur a priscis. Praeterea uisus cernitur inaptus siquidem / (Fol. 4 recto) Danis; 
confirmant iterati pacem, haud negant obsides, promittunt se ire regione ab illa. In eodem anno 
Danaa suda in Beamfleote loco, experto nutu ab incolis, ruit; annilem diuidunt inter se the- 
saurum. His ita gestis sigefer8 piraticus de northhimbriorum aduehitur ardua cum classe per 
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littora uastat bis tempore in uno uela post uertit ad proprias sedes. Repletisque annis duobus 
ex quo immensa uenerat a bononia classis arce conducta in Limnis?? oppido anglorum ab 
occidentali profectus est parte tunc anglorum æðelnoð dux. adit in hostes euoraca urbe qui 
non parua territoria pandunt in myrciorum regno loci in parte occidentali stanforda. hoc est 
inter fluentam amnis uueolod et condensa?! / sylue que vulgo Ceostefne™ nuncupatur ... 
(Two folios missing) . . . (Fol. 9/10 verso*, Petrie p. 519D)... / illicque vastarunt non 
minimas predas. Ast ubi pedem retraxere domi, ouantes spoliis opimis parte in eoa fluuii 
sefern etiam transmeabant pontem ordine litterato qui uulgo Cant bricge nuncupatur. statuta 
quippe acie tendebant repente obvio turmæ simul myrciorum occidentaliumque insistunt pugna 
mora nec attenta in u'u'odnesfelda campo Angli victoriae optinere?? numen Danorumque fugatur 
exercitus, telo oppressus; facta haec memorantur quinta in die mensis Augusti; ibidemque ruunt 
reges tres eorum turbine in eodem vel certamine dicere fas est scilicet healfdene eyuuysl quoque 
nec non iguuar relicta tyrannide tum ad aulam properauit inferni matoresque natu eorum duces 
ac nobiles / (Fol. 9/10 recto*) simul. Namque post annum, migravit de mundo æðered AMyrciorum 
superstes sepultusque est in arce dicta gleaucestre in pace. Biennii quippe transeunte statu 
obiit adulf in norBhymbriis oris qui tum praeerat actori oppidi bebbanburgh condicti. Etiam 
post annum aduehi£ur in oras classis anglorum ardua nimis in stomio certe fluentibus sefern; 
nec grave bellum porrigitur ibi anno in eodem. Denique pars exercitus illius major nec non 
Hiberniam petunt, Britannidem olim a lulio magno Cesare uocatam. Interea post tempora 
anni unius in die dominico accidit natiuitas christi. factaque est tranquillitas hyberni ejusdem 
tanta ut nec ante nec post qui? memorare quispiam. Triennio post jam completo zebelfled 
mundo demigrat | regia soror . . . 


Collation of the foregoing with Savile's and Petrie's printed text. 

N.B.— Variations caused by printing conventions (see p. 51 above) have not been noted separately. 

I. qua; 2. quinquagesimus; 3. On these capitula, see above, p. 53; ‘4. deest, 5. This word supplied 
by inference from the commencement of cap. 2 below. Savile has title Cap. I De regimine filiorum etc. 
as above; 6. Ethel; 7. Wintonia; 8. Cap II De principatu Etheredi regis; 9. Igwares; 10. hyem-; 
II. fuldunt; 12. exerc; 13. North-; 14. sumersetun; 15. episcopatus; r6. aptauit; r7. bello; 
18. equestri; 19. syluasque; 20. obtin-; 21. Northworthige; 22. casa; 23. pre-; 24. impudenter; 
25. tuz charitatis; 26. tempore de generis; 27. tue; 28. hactenus; 29. charitate; 30. Cap. III De princi- 
patu ZElfredi regis; 31. inter; 32. excepto; 33. septuagesimus; 34. nomen; 35. Lundoniz; 36. Turcessige; 
37. spe; 38. myrciorum; 39. hyberno; 40. hi; 41. subiiciunt; 42. parochias; 43. immunda; 44. carinas 
45. matrimonium; 46. ueteranorum; 47. Tyrrhenum; 48. martinus; 49.scholam; 50. biguo; 51. Barbare; 
52. Æthred; 53. iouii; 54. prosequitur; 55. Athel; 56. dicecesios; 58. eleemosynam; 59. Elfredi; 
60. hebdomadarum; 61. supplent; 62. -solymis; 63. a Poldre; 64. Taemese; 65. Paschalique; 
66. northhymbriusque; 67. paratu; 68. iniiciunt; 69. alterna stat certamine; 70. Limnas; 71. condenso; 
72. Ceoftefne; 73. czsi; 74. Haradd; 75. Britanniam. 


LI.—Some Papers of Frederick Howard, Fifth Earl of Carlisle (1748-182 5) 


A szarcu of the Carlisle manuscripts preserved at Castle Howard? has revealed 
some manuscripts of Frederick Howard, fifth earl of Carlisle (1748-182 5) not 
calendared in the Historical Manuscripts Commission report. 
1 By kind permission of Major George Howard. 
2 Hist. MSS. Comm. Fifteenth Report, App., Part vi. 
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Chief amongst these is an undated memorandum, written by the fifth earl 
of Carlisle, on events and personalities in England on his return from America 
in 1778, and intended to be part of 'an historical account of my own times'. 
Then, there is an undated letter to Lady Carlisle, which gives further evidence 
of the resentment felt by the Commissioners at the change of plan of March 
1778, which they only learnt from the commander-in-chief after their arrival 
in America. Finally, three letters from the Rev. Dr. Jeffrey Ekins, tutor to Lord 
Carlisle, throw new light on the events of February and March, 1782. Matters 
of a personal or social nature, in no case longer than a paragraph, have been 
omitted from the letters, the place of omission being shown in the usual way. 


Eric Rosson. 


Undated memorandum by Frederick Howard, fifth earl of Carlisle 


I now again take up my peninorder to write the thread of an historical account of my own 
times, which I mean to continue as long as opportunity shall be afforded me of watching with 
vigilance and seeing with clearness the causes and effects of the political world, as far as they 
relate to this country. Some years have elapsed since the prosecution of this original design has 
been omitted, and in truth I have nothing to lament on that head, though I am obliged to 
confess I now write in some manner from memory, or from loose notes; by which means 
many material things may be omitted, and others, inaccurately stated. On the other hand, I 
resume this work at a more advanced time of life, when passion and prejudices may stand aside 
for truth, when ambition has found its mean in satiety, and when my constitution informs me 
I am become unfit for official duty or confinements, and consequently have relinquished many 
pursuits, incompatible with health and tranquillity. This being the case, I flatter myself, I 
shall be enabled to.cast my eyes back, and view with more impartiality the transactions of the 
few latter years, than if I [had] written under the immediate impulse of the moment. 

Upon my return in December [1778], in company with Mr. E[den] from America, 
(finding nothing further was to be done under the powers of the Commission), no material 
difference was to be perceived in the situation of ministers, except a greater difficulty in pro- 
ceeding with the American War, the public accession [?] growing upon the failures and checks 
we continued to meet with. ‘The Houses of Parliament were still manageable, though the 
. . . . [?] upon Lord N[orth] was comparatively great in the House of Lords to that in the 
House of Commons. A long list of speakers were arrayed upon every occasion, and though 
the members upon a division were not much diminished the opposition fought as if they per- 
ceived victory was within their view though it was not, as it afterwards passed, so immediately 
within their reach. 

This Opposition was not only under this mistake, but under another, which reflected 
upon their wisdom. This faction idly conceived themselves to be popular in America. But in 
fact she never troubled herself much about it. "The Americans made use of the party as a 
stepping stone when it advanced their designs, but passed over it without much praise or grati- 
tude. In short, they comprehended the general nature of parties in England, and of the actual 
state of parties at that time too well to lose much time in assessing [?] the motives as in 


1 Lord Carlisle was the head, and William Eden a member, of the Conciliatory Mission sent out to 
America in 1778. 
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contemplating the conduct of the opposition to the minister. Of this truth I was perfectly 
convinced by various conversations with intelligent men on the other side of the Atlantic. I 
found upon my return no changes in any of the official Departments. The Ministry continu- 
ing as follows, excepting the Chancellor, Lord Thurlow? 


Lord North? Ist lord of the treasury 
Lord Weymouth? 

Lord Suffolk? 3 Secretaries of State. 
Lord Sackville® 

Lord Sandwich® Ist Lord of the Admiralty. 
Lord Gower’? President of the Council. 
Lord Dartmouth8 Privy Seal. 

Lord Thurlow Chancellor. 


A great disposition had been privately shown by the King to advance at a former period Lord 
Suffolk, and there had been much secret caballing for this purpose which was treacherously 
conducted through the means of Mr Robinson,? Lord North's confidential secretary, of 
whom more shall hereafter be said. Whether this was to get rid of Lord Weymouth who was 
then losing ground at St James's, or merely to render him more tractable or he should suspect 
he was not absolutely necessary I can't determine. Nothing more of this kind could be traced 
after the year 1779, but I have reason to think Lord Suffolk's precarious state of health did 
not permit him to look higher, or to meet the King's views, if they were such, for his promo- 
tion. Lord North seemed so much fixed in the closet as ever, and I believe never suspected 
this undermining scheme. Lord Suffolk died the beginning of the summer,!? and Lord Hills- 
borough 1! had the seals. 

‘There was a busy session of Parliament, but it is beside my purpose to enter into any detail 
of the debates because they fill with tolerable accuracy so many volumes to be found in every 
` bookseller's shop. 


1 Edward Thurlow, first Baron Thurlow (1731-1806), attorney general 1771-1778, had replaced 
Henry, second Lord Bathurst (1714-1794) as Lord Chancellor in June 1778. 

3 Frederick, Lord North (1732-1792), eldest son of the first earl of Guildford, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1790, was first lord of the treasury, February 1770—March 1782. M.P. for Banbury 1754- 
1790. 
^s Thomas 'T'hynne, third Viscount Weymouth (1734—1796) was secretary of state for the southern 
department, November 1775—November 1779. He also held the northern seals March-October 1779. 

* Henry, twelfth earl of Suffolk (1739—1779) was secretary of state for the northern department, 
1771—Maarch 1779. 

5 George Sackville Germain (1716—1785), third son of the first duke of Dorset, created Viscount 
Sackville in 1782, was secretary of state for the American department, November 177 5—February 1782. 
M.P. for East Grinstead 1768—1782. 

8 John Montagu, fourth earl of Sandwich (1718-1792) was first lord of the admiralty, January 
1771—March 1782. 

7 Granville Leveson Gower, second Earl Gower, later marquis of Stafford (1721-1803), was lord 
president of the council, December 1767—November 1779. He was Lord Carlisle’s father-in-law. 

8 William Legge, second earl of Dartmouth (1731-1801) was lord privy seal, November 1775— 
March 1782. 

® John Robinson (1727-1802), M.P. for Harwich 1774—1802, was joint secretary to the treasury 
1770-1782. 

10 Lord Suffolk died on 6 March 1779. 
11 Wills Hill, Lord Hillsborough, later first marquis of Downshire, 17 18—93, was secretary of state 
for the northern department, November 1779-March 1782. 
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A hope was entertained by the opposers of Government that resentment upon the secret 
orders for the abandoning Philadelphia! and their treatment would dispose the Commissioners 
to act hostilily towards Government. That they might have given the Administration great 
trouble and the Opposition great advantage is undoubtedly true, and that much anxiety was 
expressed to fathom their intentions was evident by the persons employed for this purpose. In 
fact Lord North did become less proper for his situation. He was too facile, and gave way to 
others, who should have had no direction. His spirit seemed too much broken for the conduct 
of active and vigorous measures, and he had not the force utterly to renounce them, though 
the declaration of resignation was ever in his mouth. There was no middle way between the 
endeavours Lord North had to act, and of letting in the torrent of Opposition with all their 
acts, principles, and schemes. To the latter, no one with my notions of the public interests 
could them assent [?], though I now freely confess no system could have been attended with 
more humiliating misfortunes, than that persisted in. 

Much indignation had been expressed or pretended to have been felt upon the promulga- 
tion of the Commissioners Manifesto on leaving New York.? Upon that part of it particu- 
larly which holds up to the Americans the consequences of becoming an accession to France, 
that self preservation would direct Great Britain to render that accession of as little availas 
possible. A motion of censure was offered to both Houses upon this instrument,? and rapine, 
conflagration, and all the wanton cruelties of war was racing in the heads of members with 
very little effort; so many knowing that the war against us had been prosecuted with all 
severity, and that it had been carried on with an unbarbarity and unprecedented lenity on ours, 
a circumstance I had occasion to explain in my place,* I clearly showed without wishing a 
reply that nothing could be meant by the words so much quarrelled with, but to warn the 
Americans against forcing us to a war with all its usual calamity—and so that business dragged. 

Lord Thurlow, in attaining his object the seals answered every expectation that his party 
had formed of the advantage to be derived by his assistance in the House of Lords, and I have 
understood till his health affected his temper, he was accomodating, though not usually in the 
Cabinet. In speaking, his figure, manner, and voice assured him respect from all and he to do 
him justice, never shied [?] from the most pressing push, of his opponent's argument. His 
openings were bold, full of defiance, and promising the most perspicacious arrangement of his 
matter. But in this particular he did not always keep his word, for frequently his windings up 
were obscure, and not so satisfactory as might have been liked. He affected a little, but the 
affectation became him, a use of obsolete or rather unusual epithets, but they were chosen to 
strengthen his discourse. However dangerous the invitation would have been to others, I 
always observed his language excited both surprise and admiration. 

It was observed that the more peevishness [?] he expressed in private at any system of 
Government, the more zealous was his support in public for its success, and thus made up to 


1 Of 21 March 1778. C.O.5: 95, 179-185, 193-206. Germain was directed to communicate this 
to no one save his own under secretary, William Knor, who was to draft the dispatch to Clinton. See 
M. M. Spector, T'he American Department of the British Government, (New York, 1940), p. 125. None 
of these new instructions of 21 March were divulged to the Peace Commissioners; this was later the 
source of many complaints from them. See e.g. Hist. MSS. Comm., Carlisle M88., op. cit., pp. 373; 
336, 341-2; 345-7» 351, 372, 378-81. 

3 Of 3 October 1778. See Carlisle M88., op. cit., pp. 388, 406—7, and mua! Register 1778, 

. 320-4. 
d 3 On this subject, see Parliamentary History, xx. 1-46, 7 December 1778. 

* For Carlisle’s speech during the debate on the address of thanks for the King’s Speech, 
25 November 1779; ibid., 1034. 
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his friends for the trouble he had before given them. With great ability he had like other great 
men great infirmity, for his behaviour to dependants was most tyrannical and injurious. He 
attempted a similar treatment in the House of Lords to his equals, which being questioned, he 
submitted to a severe reproof from a very inconsiderable person without hazarding a reply, he 
found a general admittance in the House of the justice of the chastisement. Many complaints 
had been spread of his delays in his courts. New appeals I believe have been [?] brought against 
his decisions. He was supported in the House of Lords by Lord Gower, Lord Weymouth, 
Lord Sandwich, Lord Stormont, all speakers of considerable weight. 

No style of speaking was more useful to an Administration than that of Lord Weymouth. 
If he did not embrace every subject that called for reply on any transaction, he never touched 
any that in prudence he should have avoided. His language was correct, and his manner un- 
affected and engaging. He commonly voiced upon and contented himself with two or three 
weak limbs of the arguments he meant to refute. He seemed always to show great contempt 
for the tricks of declamation, and never failed upon just occasion to pursue his opponent with 
keen irony and humour, but in the use of which he maintained his usual dignity and solemnity 
of deportment, which in private life seemed natural to him, for it [did] not hinder him from 
being the person of the most agreeable and easy conversation I ever met with in society. 

Lord Gower also spoke like a gentleman, scholar, and a statesman. His manner was 
more animated than that of the other, and his replies were always particularly spirited. This 
warmth on some occasions would have been more serviceable for the attack than the defence, 
but his abilities were considerable, ever at command, and he required no time for preparing 
them for his purposes. Upon the death of the Duke of Bedford,1 he naturally succeeded to the 
first place in that faction, and with his connections and possessions was one of the most con- 
siderable characters in the country. 

Lord Sandwich had long filled his favourite situation at the Admiralty Board,? where his 
enemies, and plenty he had, admitted his industry and application was almost without example. 
He repelled many attacks made upon him in Parliament with ability, and carried to the public 
a conviction of his innocence, and the malignity of his accusors. He had great facility from 
long habit in speaking, though his language was not harmonious; in disposition of his matter, 
methodical. He attempted a kind of hit which seldom succeeded, and when it did was quickly 
followed by a sort of disgust at the ill timed laxity. I have known many who pretended an 
indifference to the opinion of the world as to their private character, he was the only instance 
of a person seeking to wish the public should believe him to be more loose in his manner than 


he really was. 


Lord Carlisle to Lady Carlisle 
On board the Trident 
40 miles below 
Philadelphia. 
. . . Weare on our way from Philadelphia, which is evacuated,’ to New York. ‘This is 
a strange business, and we feel very much, that we were kept in the dark concerning every 


measure that is now and is to be adopted. . . . 
I have only time to say this as the signal is given for us to sail. We hope to be in New 


1 John Russell, seventh duke of Bedford, died in January 1771. 
2 Lord Sandwich had previously been first lord of the admiralty, 1747-51 and April-August 1763. 
3 Philadelphia was finally evacuated on 18 June 1778. 
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York in two days, and I hope we shall have an opportunity to write immediately to 
England. . . . 

. . . This immense river is covered with our ships, filled with a miserable loading, the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Philadelphia whose attachment to us renders it impossible to stay 
where we cannot any longer protect them, and must cling to us while we have bread to feed 
them, how long we shall [have] sufficient for them and ourselves, the heads who have planned 
other measures perhaps have made the computation and prepared accordingly. 

We had time only to write to the Congress and offer such terms as the critical situation 
of affairs made necessary to propose.! They are very large, but I am clear in my own opinion 
the only chance we had was to offer largely, and not by endeavouring to make too good a 
bargain, break off entirely. This shall be fully explained in my other letters.? If you are with 
your father he can paint the difficulty of our situation, though I firmly believe he did not 
know when we left England we left it with an impossibility of doing anything and that we 
had received no information upon the most material points such as if we had known must 
have hindered us from embarking on this undertaking. 

I have written to three fine ladies—Lady Gaby, the Duchess, and Lady Jersey and 
think it won't make you uneasy. 


The Rev. Dr Feffrey Ekins to Lord Carlisle 


Newman Street 
Saturday 9 February [1782] 


. . . Nothing is talked of but Lord Carmarthen's motion? (which is to come on again 
on Monday), and Mr Fox’s,® the purport of which it is supposed will be, in some degree, 
repeated as the division for it was so great, and would have been greater, by several (as they say) 
who were only accidentally absent. The Duke of Marlborough’s friends were against Lord 
Sandwich. Mr Ellis,” it is said, is certainly to be the American Secretary, and the Lord 
Advocate? to succeed him, as Treasurer of the Navy. . . . 


1 For the commissioners’ letter, 9 June 1778, to Henry Laurens, president of congress, see Robert 
Beatson, Naval and military memoirs of Great Britain from 1727-1783 (6 vols., London 1804), vi. 
PP- 429-431. 

® See e.g. Carlisle MSS., op. cit., pp. 342, 354, 381-2. 

3 Ibid., p. 344. Dated 18 June 1778. 

4 The opening paragraphs mention the forwarding of Dr Johnson’s letter to Mrs Chapone, for 
which see Carlisle M88., op. cit., p. 573. 

5 For Carmarthen’s motion, 7 February 1782, on the elevation of Lord George Germain to the 
peerage, see Parliamentary History, xxii. 999-1023. Renewed when Lord Sackville took his seat on 
18 February. 

* For Fox’s motion that during 1781 naval affairs had been grossly mismanaged, rejected 205-183 
on 7 February, see Parliamentary History, xxii. 915—932. 

? Welbore Ellis, later first Baron Mendip (1713-1802) had been treasurer of the navy since 1777. 
He became American secretary for one month until the post was abolished. See The Correspondence of 
King George III, 1760-1783, ed. J. W. Fortescue, (6 vols., London 1927-8), v. nos. 351 5—6. 

8 Henry Dundas, later first Viscount Melville (1742-1811), lord advocate since 1775, became 
treasurer of the navy in August 1782. 
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The Same 
28 February 1782. 


. . . It is impossible for me to tell your Lordship anything that can be new to you upon 
the great event of yesterday.1 The effect of it in the Alley is that the stock upon the New Loan 
is raised to six per cent. I understand that the majority was not expected upon the division for 
the motion, and that the triumph was not greater amongst some of the leaders on one side, than 
the appearance of dejection on the other. Lord N[orth] said in the House, after the question 
was carried, that it would be impossible for him to go on with the business of the loan and taxes. 
Some say that the Address is to be presented to the King on Monday, some say that it will 
be sooner. Reports and conjectures upon the state and conduct of affairs are without end, or 
numbers, and all, as far as come within the reach of my hearing, seem to terminate in the same 
uncertainty both with regard to the measures that are to be passed, and the men by whom 
they are to be carried on . . . 


The Same : 
Wednesday 20 March [1782] 


- . . I have just heard of the tota/ defeat of the ministry. Lord North’s motion for an 
adjournment to Monday being admitted upon that consideration.? The new arrangement to 
be formed in this interval. Ld. Rockingham at the head of the Treasury,? and Mr Keppel 
certainly first Lord of the Admiralty:* Mr Fox declines the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer.5 Mr T. Townshend! is talked of for it. Mr Dunning Chancellor," Mr Conway? 
or the D. of G. [?]? Commander in Chief etc. etc. The conjecture, upon these arrangements, 
are without end. This motion of Lord North's for adjournment was very unexpected by 
Opposition and Lord Surrey said he should bring forward his motion, intended for this day, 
in much stronger terms on Monday next, if by that time the present ministry should not have 
resigned.1? It is said that this resolution is more immediately produced by some rough language 
from which the Government could not refrain in a late conference with the K. The seeds 


1 For General Conway’s motion of 27 February, on which the government were defeated by 234 
votes to 215, and for the subsequent Address, see Parliamentary History, xxii. 1027-1051, 1065-1100. 

3 See Fortescue, op. cit., v. no. 3570. 

3 Charles Watson-Wentwortb, second marquis of Rockingham, 1730—1782, became first lord of the 
treasury until his death in July 1782. ; 
* Augustus Keppel, first Viscount Keppel (1725-1786) was first lord of the admiralty, March 

1782—January 1783. 

5 Charles James Fox (1749—1806) became home secretary until July 1782. The chancellorship of 
the exchequer was taken by Lord John Cavendish (1732—1796). He also resigned on Rockingham's 
death. 

$ ‘Thomas Townshend, later first Viscount Sydney (1733-1800) became secretary at war until ' 
July, when he succeeded Fox as home secretary. 

? John Dunning, created first Baron Ashburton (1731-1783) became chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, with a seat in the cabinet. Lord ‘Thurlow remained lord chancellor. 

3 Henry Seymour Conway (1721—1795) became commander in chief. 

? Augustus Henry Fitzroy, third duke of Grafton (1725-1811) became lord privy seal until April 
1783. This may be the third duke of Richmond (1735-1806) who became master general of the. 
ordnance in the second Rockingham administration. 

1? For the events of 20 March in the House of Commons, see Parliamentary History, xxii. 1214— 
1232. 1 
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of weakness and division seem to have been already seen in the rising administration from a 
virulent altercation that passed between Mr Conway and Mr Burke.* A particular circum- 
stance passed which pointed out the resentment of the leading part of the house against 
General Arnold? who was in the gallery, and had a message sent by them to desire that he 
would retire: upon his not complying with it, the sergeant of arms was applied to to remove 
him—but as it was thought this would be attended with much confusion, and inconvenience 
to the other persons in the gallery, it was dropped . . . 


LIL—A Falsified Text—Two Versions of Timothy Healy's Views on the 
Irish Question 


In 1913 Algar Thorold was collecting material for the biography of his uncle, 
. Henry Labouchere, the former ‘Christian member for Northampton’, who had 
died the previous year. As was natural; he wrote to Joseph Chamberlain, now 
living in retirement at Birmingham, with whom in the eighteen-eighties 
Labouchere had maintained a lively correspondence. His request for copies 
of his uncle’s letters and for permission to publish them, together with letters 
from Chamberlain which were already in his custody, was immediately granted.* 
Among the letters of which copies were sent from Birmingham was one of 
special interest. Written by Labouchere on 22 July 1885—at the time of the 
short-lived understanding between the Conservative party and the Irish Nation- 
alists which preceded the release of the Hawarden 'kite'—it described in 
characteristically cynical language a conversation which he had had that day 
with Timothy Healy, one of the youngest but already one of the most influential 
of the Irish members. The letter, which is printed below, attributed to Healy 
some most uncomplimentary remarks concerning Parnell and Michael Davitt, 
an admission of the unwisdom of the Nationalist policy of co-operation with the 
Conservatives, and an expression of considerable, if not complete, satisfaction 
with Chamberlain’s scheme of ‘National Councils’, framed with special emphasis 
on the needs of Ireland, which had just been published in the form of an 
‘inspired’ article in the July number of the Fortnightly Review." 

Evidently considering that it would be imprudent to publish such a docu- 
ment without consulting the person whose statements it reported, Thorold 
showed his copy of the letter, or part of it, to Healy, who was doubtless not a little 

» Edmund Burke (1729-1797) was paymaster of the forces from March 1782 until Rockingham's 
death. 

3 Benedict Arnold (1741-1801), now a brigadier general in the British army, had arrived in 
England on 20 January. 

3 Allletters quoted or referred to in this article are among the papers of the late Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, for permission to use which I am deeply indebted to his executors.- 


^ Algar 'Thorold to Austen Chamberlain, 22 July 1913. 
5 ‘Local Government and Ireland’, Fortnightly Review, New Series, xxxvi (188 5), 1716. 
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startled at being confronted with so flamboyant an account of his conversation 
of twenty-eight years before, and, according to Thorold, refused to sanction its 
publication unless its wording were modified. Thorold, therefore, again wrote 
. to Birmingham—on this occasion to Chamberlain’s secretary, J. Wilson, who 
had replied to his last letter.? 

Thorold's letter to Wilson, dated 31 July 1913 and also printed below, is an 
engagingly frank request for permission to alter or omit, for purposes of publi- 
cation, the more unguarded remarks which Labouchere's letter attributed to 
Healy. The effect would be to tone down Healy’s criticisms of Parnell and 
Davitt, to qualify his admission of the unsoundness of Nationalist tactics in 188 rA 
and to remove the impression that he welcomed Chamberlain's proposed 
‘National Council’, 

Only the last of these suggested changes is not self-explanatory. During the 
debate on Gladstone’s home-rule bill Chamberlain had emphatically maintained 
that Parnell and other leading members of the Nationalist party had originally 
agreed to his ‘National Council’ proposal, although they later rejected it on 
receiving a still better offer from the Conservatives. This Parnell and his 
followers always denied.* One can therefore understand Healy’s embarrassment 
on discovering that a letter, written by his former confidant Labouchere on the 
very day of the conversation which it purported to describe, attributed to him 
an expression of satisfaction with the ‘National Council’ scheme so phrased as 
to suggest that he himself was its real originator.’ 

Wilson's reply to Thorold is dated 22 August 1913. It states that Chamber- 
lain, while not objecting to the proposed changes and omissions, declines to 
accept any responsibility for them, and concludes: 'Of course it is understood 
that he is not responsible in any way—responsibility for the alterations resting 
with yourself and Mr. Healy. It is difficult to believe that had Joseph 
Chamberlain been active and in good health in 1913 he would have given 

T Algar Thorold to J. Wilson, 31 July 1913. 

? J. Wilson to Algar Thorold, 28 July 1913. 

3 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Third Series, cccvi. 678; Joseph Chamberlain to Cardinal 
Manning, 22 June 1886 (draft in Chamberlain papers); printed in Shane Leslie, Heary Edward 


Manning, His Life and Labours, (1921), pp. 408-9; Chamberlain’s letter to The Times, written 7 August 
1888 but not sent, of which the draft is among his papers. 

4 Hansard, /oc. cit.; Parnell’s letter to The Times, 6 August 1888; see also Henry Harrison, Parnell, 
Joseph Chamberlain and Mr. Garvin, (1938), pp. 88-193. 

5 Whatever Healy may have said to Labouchere on 22 July 1885, he had certainly written to W. H. 
Duignan of Walsall several months previously criticizing unfavourably the ‘National Council’ scheme 
as originally formulated by Chamberlain in a letter to Duignan of 17 December 1884. Healy’s letter ` 
was forwarded to Chamberlain by Duignan and although it is no longer among the Chamberlain papers 
its purport is made clear by Duignan’s forwarding letter of 4 February 1885 and by Chamberlain’s 
reply of 7 February 1885. Chamberlain also referred to this letter in the house of commons on 3 July 
1893 (Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Fourth Series, xiv. 724). 

€ J. Wilson to Thorold, 22 August 1913 (draft). 
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even this qualified consent to the publication of the letter in so drastically altered 
a form. 

In Thorold's Life of Henry Labouchere the letter of 22 July 1885 is printed 
with the changes specified and with several other omissions which serve still 
more thoroughly to disguise its true character.! 

C. H. D. Howarp. 


Reform Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 
July 22 * 
My dear Chamberlain. 

Healy favoured me with his views during three hours to-day. 

I told him, that we were sure to win without the Irish, but thatif heand his friends wished 
for any sort of Home Rule, he must understand that the only chance was to ally himself with 
the Radicals and to support you. I said that I had tried to impress this upon Parnell, but that 
he talked rubbish about Grattan's Parliament, and seemed to me to be thoroughly unpractical. 

Healy said, that Parnell in his heart cared nothing for the Irish—particularly since a mob 
ill-treated him in 1880. He regretted to be obliged to admit, that personal feeling actuated his 
leader. He felt his dignity offended by his arrest, and his present feeling was revenge on 
Gladstone and Forster. 

I suggested a rebellion. But he said that this was impossible, because the present mania of 
all Irishmen was hanging together, for they attributed all their troubles to divided councils. 

He said that Parnell is very cunning. He generally finds out which way the feeling is 
amongst his followers, before he suggests anything, but in one or two cases, he has put his foot 
down, when he obtained his way. 

T asked him about Davitt. He laughed at the idea of his being of any use to us. He isa 
very vain man, he said, and a nuisance to us. We should like him to go against us openly, for 
this would smash him. He cares neither for Tories or Radicals. If we joined the latter, he 
/ ^would i intrigue with the former, and uice versd.® 

As regards the present position, he says, that there never was anything which could be 
called a treaty with the Conservatives* but that there was an understanding that, if they 
helped the Tories to turn out the late Government, and generally supported them during the 
remainder of the Session, there was to be no Coercion. *Churchill talks to us vaguely about 
Home Rule, but we do not pay much attention to this. We are now paying our debts that 
we have incurred.’ According to present arrangements, the Party is to put out a manifesto 
calling upon all Irish in England to vote solid for the Conservative candidates. This policy, 
he continued, was adopted in order to hold the balance. 

I went into figures to show him that we should win without the Irish, and said that the 
balance policy would only end in their tying themselves to a corpse. 


. 1 Algar Labouchere Thorold, The Life of Henry Labouchere, (1913), pp- 230-2. 

2 The MS. does not give the year of the letter, but its contents make it clear that it was written in 
1885. 

3 The meaning of this paragraph is far from clear. The first ‘us’ apparently refers either to the 
Radicals or to the Liberals; thereafter ‘we’ and ‘us’ must refer to the Irish Nationalists throughout the 
rest of the paragraph. Cf. Healy's revised version of this paragraph in Thorold’s letter to Wilson, 
31 July 1913. 

4 The MS. has ‘Cons.’ I have extended this and similar abbreviations (e.g., ‘H. of C) throughout. 
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He admitted that this was true, and said that personally he was a Radical, but that it was 
impossible, 1 to trust the Liberal Party. 2 to hope that the Liberal Party could do anything 
even if they wished to, owing to the House of Lords. 

‘No alliance,’ I said, ‘is worth anything which is not based upon mutual interest. We 
shall win at the election, but we shall have to count with the Whigs. The English Electors 
will be indignant at your conduct, and we shall naturally take our revenge on you for your 
supporting the Tories. Now if you would join us, we should be strong enough to hold our 
own against Whigs and Tories. We want your votes in the House of Commons; you will 
find that you will do nothing without ours. What do you say to Chamberlain's scheme of 
Home Rule in the Fortnightly?’ 

‘It is mine, he said, ‘there are a few things that I object to in it, but in the main, it would 
satisfy me. But Chamberlain could not carry it. Even if he got it through the House of 
Commons, the Lords would throw it out.’! : 

Well, we went on discussing. At last he said: ‘Can we have any assurances that Chamber- 
lain's scheme would be one on which a Liberal or Radical Ministry would stand or fall? Will 
Gladstone declare for it? 

‘What would you do, if you could be certain of a big scheme forming part of the Liberal 
platform?” I asked. 

‘Our party really is guided by about six men. What we decide,’ he said, ‘the others accept. 
I would propose that we do not compromise ourselves with the Tories, that we should issue 
no manifesto, leaving Irish electors to vote as they like. When the plan is put forth in the next 
Parliament, we should have to say that it does not go far enough, but it would merely be a 
dummy opposition. Whether I could carry this, I don’t know, but I think that I could.’ 

He is leaving London for the Cork Assizes tomorrow, where he expects to make £50. I 
thought first of offering to lend him this, and he felt inclined to remain here, but I did not 
know how he would take it. Finally he said that he would be back at the commencement of 
August, and that, if any arrangement could be made, he would do his best to further it. 

"T here are one or two points in your scheme, that he wants modified, and these I will ex- 
plain to you, when I see you at the House, and you have a moment’s spare time. A 

He told me to tell you, that those who wished that you should be ill received in Ireland, 
would not have their way, and that you may count upon a perfectly friendly reception.ê 

This letter is long—but I thought that you would like to know Healy’s ideas, as he is by 
far the most honest and the ablest of the Irishmen. It is a pity that some Fenian does not 
‘remove’ our friend Parnell.3 

It is all very well expecting to win the elections—but the Irish vote is an important factor, 
and if only we could square the 80 Irish in the House, and turn them into your supporters, 
Whigs and Tories would be dished. 

Certainly there is no love lost between the allies. W. O'Brien, Healy told me, declines 
to speak to any of them—regarding them as scoundrels with whom they are allied because of 
the Coercion Acts. 


Yours truly 
H. LasoucHERE. 


1 In the MS. this paragraph is emphasized by a line in the margin, perhaps drawn by Chamberlain. 

2 An allusion to the hostile articles published in United Ireland in June and July 1885, warning 
Chamberlain and Dilke not to visit Ireland. According to O’Shea, Healy himself was responsible for 
these articles (J. L. Garvin, The Life of Joseph Chamberlain, ii. 24). 

3 This sentence is omitted by Thorold, op. cit., p. 232. 
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Private I2 Ármy and Navy Mansions. S.W. 
July 31, 1913 
Dear Sir, 


"Thank you for your letter of July 28, conveying to me Mr Chamberlain's permission 
to use the correspondence that passed between him and the late Mr Labouchere. I shall 
carefully observe his injunctions with regard to the omissions he desires.! 

In Mr Labouchere's letter to Mr Chamberlain of July 22, 1885, Mr Labouchere 
gives an account of an interview he had with Mr Healy. Mr Healy, to whom I showed this 
part of the letter, wishes to modify one of [sic] two sentences in it, as the points are ‘so intime 
and deal with the dead’. These are the modifications he desires: 

Instead of ‘Parnell in his heart cares nothing for the Irish'—'cares little for the Irish’. 

“That personal feeling actuated his leader’—‘actuated his leader’s policy at times, but 
Parnell . . .” 

‘Parnell is very cunning’—‘Parnell is very astute’. 

The paragraph about Davitt would be as follows: ‘He laughed at the idea of his being of 
any use to the Liberals. He is a very difficult man, he said, and a trouble to Parnell, who 
would like him to go against us openly, as that would smash him. Davitt cares neither for 
Tories nor Radicals. If Parnell joined the latter, he would coquette with the former and 
vice versa. 

Further on ‘He admitted this was true.’ Instead of *true'—'possible At the end of the 
same paragraph he omits the words ‘It is mine’, and says ‘there are some things that I object 
to init? He omits the words ‘in the main it would satisfy me.’ 

I am anxious to use this letter, but should not like to do so unless J can introduce Mr 
Healy’s modifications, which I suppose I must not do without Mr Chamberlain’s permission. 

Will you please convey to Mr Chamberlain my thanks for his kind permission with 
regard to this interesting correspondence. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours truly 
Acar L. THoro.p. 


j. Wilson Esq. 


1 The omissions, which were specified in Wilson's letter to Thorold of 28 July 1913, were: (i) A 
passage from Chamberlain’s letter to Labouchere of 26 December 1885, alluding to the question of 
royal grants with particular reference to a minor royal personage, who was still living in 1913, and to the 
future of the monarchy. (ii) ‘All reference to the Dilke and Marriott controversies.’ Sir Charles Dilke, 
who died in 1911, had been involved in a notorious divorce case. W. 'T. Marriott was the author of 
some personal attacks on Chamberlain of the type mentioned by Garvin, op. cit., i. 173. 

2 [n the original MS. these words do not in fact occur in ‘the same paragraph’, but in Thorold, 
op. cit., p. 231, the three paragraphs in which they originally appeared are combined in one. 
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Stupents of the French Revolution will be interested to know that a typescript 
‘Union list of Cahiers de Doléances in the University of London Library and 
in the libraries of University College and the Institute of Historical Research’ 
is available in each of the three libraries. During the compilation of this list, 
the following facts emerged :—T(1) that, in the three collections, all the provinces 
of France, except Flanders, Touraine, Lyonnais, Limousin, Béarn, Dauphiné, 
Aunis and Marche, are represented, and 34 out of the 9o départements; (2) that 
few editions of importance are not included. It should be noted that many 
Cahiers are printed in Archives Parlementaires de 1787 à 1860, ed. J. Mavidal and 


E. Laurent, rére série, 1787—r799, Paris, 1867—75, 7 vols., a set of which is to * 


be found in the library of the Institute. 
* * * ^ * * * 


The British Transport Commission has accepted ‘in principle’ the, recom- 
mendations contained in a report on The Preservation of Relics and Records 
(British Transport Commission, 1951. 40 pp., Is. 6d.). The report contains the 
welcome information that the collections of the old main line railway companies 
and the London Passenger Transport Board, which passed to the new Com- 
mission on I January, 1948, are to be carefully preserved. The independent 


canal companies and the long-established road transport companies have also X 


been requested to ensure that all their historical items are preserved. ‘The report 
provides a useful account of existing arrangements and makes important sug- 
gestions for the future, the most striking being the setting up of a.permanent 
British Transport Museum in what used to be Nine Elms Station, built in 1838 
as the terminus of the London and Southampton Railway. Part II (pp. 25 to 32) 
is devoted to ‘Records’, Here itis recommended thata British Transport Records 
Office should be established, in which all pre-1921 minute books, correspond- 
ence, reports, accounts and other papers of railway, road and canal companies 
should be assembled under the charge of an archivist. In addition, collections 
of railway literature in the form of time-tables, guide books, pamphlets, plans 
and drawings will also be brought together in the Records Office. No location 
has yet been fixed, but it is suggested that the office should be situated away 
from London but easily accessible. Close liaison is to be maintained with the 
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Public Record Office and an advisory council set up to watch over general policy. 
Details of access have still be stated, but it seems likely that all records before 
1900 anyway will be made available to properly accredited students. 


* * * * * * * 


It is reported by the Library of Congress that the microfilm publication of 
the earlier legislative, judicial and executive records of the forty-eight States and 
their territorial and colonial predecessors is now complete. The work has been 
spread over some nine years and has involved the reproduction of about 
2,500,000 pages on 1,700 rolls of microfilm of about 100 ft. each in length. 


* * * * * * * 


In volume xxii of the BurrzrIN (p. 41) it was reported that in March, 1948 
a local committee had been formed to make a start on the Victoria County 
History of Wiltshire. Since then four other counties have followed the example 
set up by Wiltshire, so that now there are V.C.H. Committees in Oxfordshire 
and Leicestershire, formed in 1949, in Staffordshire, formed in 1950, and in 
Essex, formed in 1951. The constitution of the committees and their methods 
of proceeding are not identical. Each committee however consists of repre- 
sentatives of local authorities, of independent historians and of the central 
V.C.H. Committee, and in each county there is an editorial staff, paid, at least 
in part, out of the rates. The generous fashion in which local authorities have 
come forward with grants to support these enterprises is a tribute to their 
enlightenment and is a significant development in the history of patronage. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


*Dialogus de Scaccario, The Course of the Exchequer by Richard, son of Nigel.’ Translated 
from the Latin with Introduction and Notes by Charles Johnson. Edinburgh: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons (Medieval Classics). 1950. 155. 


This volume is the second in the series of medieval classics published by Messrs. Nelson 
under the editorship of Professors Galbraith and Mynors. These books are particularly 
pleasing in appearance, being of a convenient size, light in the hand and printed on good paper 
in a large and clear type. The idea of printing a series of outstanding medieval texts with the 
original Latin and the English translation on opposing pages is an imaginative one. Despite 
recurrent complaints about the teaching of Latin in schools there is no doubt that the number 
of people with some modest acquaintance with Latin is far greater now than at the end of the 
Victorian age. The majority may not read Vergil with ease, or even at all, but they have been 
instructed in the elementary rules of grammar. To such people this series will come as a most 
welcome means of access to the words and thoughts of our medieval ancestors. ‘They will 
read the English translation and occasionally glance across the page to look at the Latin of a 
phrase or sentence which particularly interests them. Without the text which lies behind it, 
a translation, which conceals in modern dress the actual words of the writer, may easily 
become arid and wearisome, and is tantalizing toa reader with the slightest knowledge of the 
language in which the author wrote his book. ‘That two scholars of high eminence have taken 
charge of this series proves their conviction that knowledge of Latin sufficient to justify this 
enterprise exists in a wide public. To students of medieval history these volumes will be of 
outstanding value and they will join the publishers in hoping that the enterprise will have the 
support of many others than professional historians. 

‘The publication in this series of the Dialogus de Scaccario and the Constitutio domus Past 


under the editorship of Mr. Charles Johnson is particularly welcome. It has not been easy of +, 


recent years to acquire a copy of the Dialogus. First published by Thomas Madox in 1711 as 
an appendix to his History and Antiquities of the Exchequer, it was printed from Madox's text 
with a few minor corrections by Stubbs in his Select Charters. It was not until 1902 that a. 
critical edition of the text was published by the Clarendon Press under t^^ editorship of 
Messrs. Hughes, Crump, and Johnson. That edition has been out of print for some years and, 
unfortunately, Mr. H. W. C. Davis printed only excerpts from the Diaglogus in the ninth 
edition of the Select Charters issued in 1913. The text here printed is that of the 1902 edition 
with such ‘insignificant alterations’ as were necessary. Since 1902 much work has been done 
on the Angevin exchequer. When the Oxford edition was published the printing of the pipe 
rolls had proceeded no farther than 1175 and Mr. R. L. Poole had not yet delivered his Ford 
Lectures on The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century. Mr. Johnson has not found much to 
modify or correct in the work of his youth. He still believes that this work, begun between 
19 December 1176 and 18 December 1177, was completed before Easter 1179, and he ac- 
cepts no additions to the passages which the editors printed in brackets in the 1902 edition as 
additions to the original work. 

In his introduction Mr. Johnson suggests that one of those passages bracketed because it ` 
was considered to refer to the recoinage of 1180 ‘could equally well apply to the period before 
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that reform, but subsequent to the reform of 1158’. Nevertheless, in the text he retains the 
brackets, which he supports with a footnote stating that the passage ‘is obviously an interpola- 
tion, and may refer to the misdeeds of Philip Aymer and his associates in 1 180. The passage 
occurs in the answer to the question *why one pound loses more weight than another, since all 
coiners of money ought to work to the same standard’. The author states in reply that money 
of which a nominal pound's worth falls short of its proper weight by more than 6 pence 
should be confiscated unless it is new so that the maker's name can be read upon it. In that 
case the moneyer ‘is brought to book and condemned or acquitted as the law requires, without 
loss to the sheriff. But if the moneyer is condemned and punished because the pence have 
been assayed and found wanting, the money is to be melted down. . . and the sheriff 
credited with the weight of the ingot.’ The passage under discussion follows stating that ‘all 
this’ is now obsolete quoniam in moneta generaliter peccatur ab omnibus. When money has been 
restored to its proper standard it will be necessary to observe the ancient rule. It seems that 
what is no longer observed is the calling up of the moneyers whose names are clear on the un- 
satisfactory coins. The period when this statement would most definitely agree with the 
current coinage is just the time when the Dialogus was being written, immediately before the 
recoinage of 1180. The so-called "T'ealby" coins, current between 11 58 and 1180 were on 
the whole up to standard in weight and fineness, but their workmanship is extremely bad. 
The names of moneyers and mints are often almost illegible, and the coins were a temptation 
to the forger. The tellers, even if they were helped by the silverer and the melter, cannot have 
spared time to decipher moneyers’ names on these illegible pennies. “Ihe treasurer, writing in 
1178-9, must have known that a recoinage was under consideration and anticipated the 
return to the ancient practice of forcing moneyers to bear the responsibility for their poor coins. 

The inclusion of the Latin text and a translation of the Constitutio domus Regis with the 
Dialogus is welcome. By revealing the essential officers of the exchequer as household 
officers with a daily wage in money and allowances in food, wine and candles, the Constitutio 
lays bare the origin of the exchequer as a superior accounting department growing out of the 
old treasury that was in the royal household. But only those household officers have a seat at 
the exchequer board who are concerned with the finances of the king; the chancellor, as the 
custodian of the seal which authorises the payrnent of money out of the treasury, the chamber- 
lains as the men in whose charge the money lies, the treasurer who keeps the accounts, the 
constable who pays mercenaries and outdoor servants, and the marshal who keeps order in the 
hall and has charge of receipts, tallies, writs, and recalcitrant debtors. "The steward and the 
butler, essentially domestic officers, are not represented at the exchequer board. ‘There is no 
need to attempt, as Mr. Johnson does, to correlate the household of the English kings with 
that of continental rulers. “The Justiciar’, he says, ‘may be regarded as corresponding to the 
Steward (Dapifer), the Count Palatine of the Empire who was also the chief judge’. The 
justiciar was an officer who has no parallel in continental kingdoms. He was the alter ego of 
the king and it is as the representative of the king that he presides at the exchequer and over 
the bench of judges. 

Neither the Dialogus nor the Constitutio is easy to translate, and it may be possible here 
and there to question the precise wording the editor has adopted. But Mr. Johnson's transla- 
tion is the fruit of long deliberation and profound knowledge not only of these texts but of the 
records of later days. He has written an English version of the Dialogus rather than a trans- 
literation of the Latin. Specialists in the period will learn much by pondering Mr. Johnson's 
rendering of difficult or doubtful passages even though occasionally they may prefer their own. 


Doris M. STENTON. 
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‘The Life of Ailred of Rievaulx by Walter Daniel.’ Edited and translated by F. M. 
Powicke, F.B.A. Edinburgh: Thos. Nelson & Sons (Medieval Classics). 1950. 155. 


Sir Maurice Powicke printed the greater part of the Latin text of this biography as an 
' appendix to his essay on it in the Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands Library for 1921—2, which was 
also issued as a separate volume. He has now completed and translated the text of the Life | 
(omitting the annexed Lamentatio) and has added the Epistola ad Mauricium in which Walter 

defends his account of Ailred's miracles by giving the names of the witnesses who can support 

his story. The book deserves the wider circulation which is promised by its inclusion in 

Messrs. Nelson's bold enterprise, which resumes, on an improved plan, the popularization of 

medieval historical sources attempted about a century ago by H. G. Bohn, when printing and 

paper were relatively cheaper than they are now. The text has been revised, and the Essay, 

rewritten in the light of later knowledge, serves as an introduction. An ‘irresponsible, indo- 

lent reviewer’ can only say omnia bene, as Cistercian visitors no doubt did at Rievaulx in 

Ailred's abbacy. Walter’s Latin is none too attractive: packed as it is with tags from the 

Vulgate and adorned with patristic turns of phrase such as cuiuslibet attractu corpulencie . . . 

percussus for ‘A mere touch affected him’. Sir Maurice calls attention to his borrowings from 

Sulpicius Severus's life of St. Martin of Tours. The tags from the Vulgate are so frequent 

that some of them have escaped the editor's notice, e.g. when Walter describes the cell in 

which Ailred conversed with angels, he recalls Jacob’s ‘How dreadful is this place’ after his 

vision at Luz. The text rests on a single fourteenth-century MS. which shows signs of im- - 
perfect copying, but can be checked to some extent by collation with the more summary 

versions preserved in the lives by John of Tynemouth and by an anonymous writer in à Bury 

MS. printed by Horstmann in his Nova Legenda Anglie. In a few cases there seems to be 

room for emendation. Thus (p. 4, l. 16) distensione is probably discensione (a misspelling for 

dissensione); in tamquam si agnum . . . curuasse singulis ouibus subicere (p. 17, |. 16) cernas se 

seems needed to make sense; coniesta (p. 18, 1. 4) should surely be comesta, since indigestion is 

the obvious metaphor. Again the phrase tantarum conamina indicionum (p. 73, l. 17) where the 

Nova Legenda text gives molimina, seems unintelligible as it stands. Could indicionum possibly 

be a corruption of moliminum? and the plural be neuter? ‘The translation is free, and mainly. 
in short sentences, which occasionally lose the force of a quatinus or quia in the Latin, but ` 
make it easier to grasp the real sense of Walter’s rather involved periods. In this case it was . 
well worth while to print a translation as well as the text, even for the use of students familiar 

with Latin. 

CHARLES JOHNSON. 


“The Anglica Historia of Polydore Vergil, a.D. 1485-1537.’ Ed. Denys Hay. Royal His- 
torical Society. Camden Series. Vol. LX XIV. London, 1950. 


"This text and translation of Books xxiv and xxv of the Vatican MS. of Polydore Vergil’s 
history, collated with Books xxvi and xxvii of the printed editions of 1534, 1546, and 1555 
(the last of which is the sole source for the years 1514—37) is a by-product of an elaborate 
study of the author which began as a thesis for a research degree, some of the results of which 
will be found in Mr. Hay's most interesting introduction. It is certainly well worth while to 
have in convenient form the means of observing the effect of changed political conditions on 
the narrative of a contemporary historian; and those who enjoy the spectacle will look forward 
to a fuller treatment of it in a work which is not restricted to the comparatively modern 
portion of Polydore’s work. The same consideration applies to his style. Polydore, like 
Richard ‘FitzNeal’, had a horror of ‘vulgar language’ and the series of versions, manuscript 
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and printed, shows how he attempted to purify his vocabulary. The problem was one to 
which all humanists were exposed, and Polydore inclined to the school of Muretus rather 
than that of Erasmus. Hence we have ‘lord’ rendered by regulus, ‘county’ by conventus, 
‘steward of the household’ by domus regia prefectus. Some of these makeshifts have succeeded, 
like prelum for a ‘printing press’; but Polydore's regulus and conventus have been superseded 
by the medieval dominus and the more classical ager.* 

It is, however, part of the tradition of the BULLETIN to postpone material to formal 
criticism, and to direct attention rather to the manner of presentation than to the facts presented. 
The plan followed is to print the text of the MS. so far as it goes, adding the corresponding 
passage or passages of the several printed versions in footnotes. Where the printed versions 
differ, the variants are given in brackets. This is satisfactory for short passages, but makes the 
comparison of long expansions with the original text a somewhat difficult business. Printing 
in parallel columns was of course impossible as enormously adding to the bulk and expense. 
On the other hand it seems not entirely unreasonable to suggest that the translation might 
have been omitted. The Royal Historical Society asked the editor of the Encomium Emma 
Reginz to provide one for that rather crabbed specimen of medieval Latin; but Polydore 
writes good humanist Latin, and should not be unintelligible to a student who is qualified to 
deal with medieval or modern original authorities. History, of either kind, without Latin, 
is like ‘Hellenism’ without Greek. I suspect Mr. Hay of sharing my prejudices, for he says 
(p. xlii) ‘The translation has no literary pretensions: the reader has Vergil’s original words 
before him.’ It is, in fact, straightforward and usually accurate (or at least adequate); and the 
translator has no need to apologize for his practice of adapting his language to historical con- 
vention rather than to the restrictions of Polydore’s Latin. Thus he writes ‘Maximilian’, 
king of the Romans, but ‘Massimiliano Sforza’. On the other hand, when Polydore’s con- 
struction is at all complicated, he seems occasionally to miss the point, or to stick too closely 
to his text. For instance, Nam septingentesimo nonagesimo septimo ab hinc anno Cadwalladro 
ultimo Britannorum regi (uti in tertio huius operis uolumine meminimus) imago quedam diuinum 
ferens uultum que illi per quietem apparuit, predixerat ita futurum, ut longo post tempore illius 
progenies patriam recuperaret (p. 4, ll. 17—21) appears as ‘For 797 years before, there came 
one night to Cadwallader, last king of the Britons (as we have recorded in the third book 
of this history), some sort of an apparition with a heavenly appearance; this foretold 
how long afterwards it would come to pass that his descendants would recover the land.’ 
Here per quietem ‘in a dream’ is omitted, and quedam (which should simply be ‘a’, is 
inflated to ‘some sort of an’. Again, eo in Joco omnes interfecti sunt, quem uiui pugnando ceperant 
(p. 24, ll. 24—5), is translated ‘were slain in that place, which they took alive in fighting (stc), 
instead of ‘died at their posts’. Or, to take another instance, Scotus attamen, indignissime 
cedem suorum ferebat, nec aliqua ratione placari poterat (p. 112, ll. 6—7), is rendered, “The 
Scottish king, however, was so greatly indignant at the slaughter of his subjects that it was 
impossible to appease him with such an argument’. It is true that the previous sentence 
stated Henry VII's excuse for the incident: but a/iqua ratione means no more than ‘at all’. 

Still, the translation, on the whole, though not distinguished, is good enough to convey 
the general sense. The punctuation of the Latin, however, presents difficulties. Mr. Hay has 
followed that of the MS. substituting commas for most of its colons and adding very few of his 
own. Consequently commas occasionally appear in places where they interrupt the flow of 
the sentence. The proof-reading is on the whole good, but less careful in the texts from the 


1 It is amusing to observe that Polydore had not arrived at the more modern perisce/is as an elegant 
translation of ‘Garter’. Even in the latest printed text he uses Garterium. 
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printed editions printed in the footnotes, nor is it possible to judge whether the fault is in the 
original printer or in the transcript; and Mr. Hay deserves high praise for his excellent index, 
which is almost always helpful when the reader is puzzled by a name in the text. 


CHARLES JOHNSON. 


“The State and school education 1640—1660 in England and Wales: a survey based on printed 
sources.” By W. A. L. Vincent. Published for the Church Historical Society by the 
S.P.C.K. 1950. 11s. 6d. 


Judged from internal evidence this little book by the chaplain of Christ Church and head- 
master of the cathedral school had its beginning as a B. Litt. thesis and has since had little done 
to it to change its character. The second part of the title is no doubt put in as a modest dis- 
claimer to ambitions broader than those actually entertained, for, although the printed sources 
are diligently worked over and handled in a scholarly way, the author has produced what is 
in effect a notebook of barely assimilated gleanings rather than a serious argument, and there 
is no evidence of a desire to reconcile divergent views on the subject—which is of course full 
of debatable matter of the highest interest—or even to bring them out. 

For example, one looks with interest to see how the vexed question concerning the extent 
of the Long Parliament’s suppression of teaching by disaffected and malignant teachers is dealt 
with. We seem to be no nearer to a quantitative estimate or any satisfactory assessment of how 
things went during the Civil War, or for that matter under the Protectorate. The number of 
masters discovered by Mr. Vincent to have been deprived of their livelihoods for their opinions 
is surprisingly small. And we observe that the ranks of the teaching profession, instead of 
suffering purgation, received a considerable royalist enrichment as the result of the entry of 
numerous ejected clergymen and college fellows, who took to private school-keeping faute 
de mieux. Persecution of dissent was to have precisely the opposite result after the Act of 
Uniformity a few years later. ` 

Other matters which receive attention but no great clarification are: grants made by 
parliament out of sequestrated revenues; the attack on humane learning by the reformers; the 
movement for publicly provided primary schooling; the quite considerable activity of com- 
missioners in Wales. ‘There are just enough suggestive notes on each of these to show what 
useful scope there remains for further inquiry. 

The chief merit of the book is the combination of full and accurate documentation with 
a very pleasing collection of supporting material by way of apparatus at the end. For this 
reason it deserves mention in this BuLLETIN, and for the same reason it should be in the 
possession of all serious students of this neglected period. The carefully prepared list of gram- 
mar schools, with dates of foundation, in Appendix A, is alone worth the price of the book; the 
bibliographies, if selective, are good, although nineteenth-century reports of commissioners 
deserve some attention; and there is a most valuable list of the late A. F. Leach's important 
contributions on schools to the volumes of the Victoria County History. 


A. V. Jupazs. 


‘Some Examples of English Handwriting.’ By Hilda E. P. Grieve. Chelmsford: Essex 
Record Office Publications, no. 6, 1949. Pp. 30 and 24 plates. 55. 


"More Examples of English Handwriting.’ By Hilda E. P. Grieve. Chelmsford : -Essex 
Record Office Publications, no. 9, 1950. Pp. iii, 18 and 16 plates. 5s. 


‘These two extremely useful works deserve a warm welcome. ‘They have been compiled 
by the Senior Assistant Archivist at Chelmsford with the laudable object of providing students 
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of local archives with a handy and inexpensive selection of handwritings, accompanied by 
transcripts and translations, as exercises in reading. The transcripts are therefore printed line 
for line with the MSS., and helpful comments on points of detail are added in footnotes to each 
transcript. The documents reproduced are all preserved in the Essex Record Office: they 
extend from the mid-twelfth to the mid-eighteenth century, but special prominence is rightly 
given to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, whose cursive handwritings often prove the 
most difficult to master. The second of these companion publications embodies two improve- 
ments: firstly, all its reproductións are full-size, whereas some of those in the preceding volume 
are reduced, occasionally to an extent which presents the handwriting on a scale rather too 
minute to show the details of sixteenth and seventeenth century cursive writing with full 
clearness; secondly, the transcripts are managed in a way which sets out the extension of 
abbreviations much more lucidly than those of the earlier volume. The second volume also 
contains two succinct but informative introductory notes on “The Scripts’ and “The Abbrevi- 
ations’ contributed respectively by Dr. R. W. Hunt and Mr. N. R. Ker. In both volumes 
the plates are excellently produced. 


J. G. EDWARDS. 


Selections from the. Nagpur Residency Records vol. i (1799—1806), Nagpur, 1950. (185.) 
is the first of seven volumes of selections from the Residency records which the Central 
Provinces Government hope to publish in the next seven years. The records run from 1779 
to the end of the Mutiny. 


Fort William—India House Correspondence, vol. v, 1767—69, ed. N. K. Sinha (New 
Delhi, National Archives of India, 1950, pp. 670, 14. illustrations and 2 maps), is the first 
volumie to be issued of a proposed series of 21 volumes in the recently revived Indian Record 
Series. This correspondence consists of the letters exchanged between the East India 
Company's representatives at Fort William in Calcutta and the Court of Directors in London 
and the Government of India decided in 1942 to publish these letters in extenso, under the 

P * general editorship of the director of archives. 
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Fore-runners of Drake: some aspects of 
privateering and piracy during the last 
French war of Henry VIII. 


By G. CONNELL-SMITH 


The importance of the anglo-spanish 
struggle of Elizabeth’s reign in the develop- 
ment of english naval power in the sixteenth 
century has been emphasized by both naval 
and political historians of that period. It is 
agreed that Elizabeth inherited a certain 
amount of the naval power the first two 
Tudors created to meet the challenge of 
France on the seas in the earlier period. It is 
less generally realized that her seamen in- 
herited a tradition of hostility and even con- 
tempt for spanish maritime power which had 
grown up in the last years of her father's 
reign. Yet during the last of Henry VIII's 
french wars there can be discerned, not only 
the new developments in naval warfare, but 
also unmistakable signs of a new attitude to- 
wards Spain. 

All the features of the later struggle 
between the two former allies were, in 
fact, already present in the last years of 
Henry VIII’s reign. The persecution of the 
english merchants and mariners in Spain as 
a result of the Reformation was already 
giving rise to that bitter religious hatred so 
prominent among the great Elizabethan 
seamen. The peace of Crépy had already 
produced a marked coolness between the 
english king and the emperor, expressed on 
the high seas by the indiscriminate plunder of 
Charles’ subjects by the english seamen. 
Piracy and privateering provided the chief 
school of english seamanship in the sixteenth 
century, and in this last french war of Henry 
VIIIs reign they were already carried on 
largely at the expense of Spain. The exploits 
of the Elizabethan seamen were foreshadowed 
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in 1545 by the first spoliation of a spanish 
treasure ship from the Indies by an english 
captain, Robert Reneger. 

Sir Julian Corbett considered that the year 
154.5 marks the birth of english naval power 
and most clearly displays the transition from 
oars to sails. Corbett formed this opinion 
from the new ideas of Henry’s commanders 
expressed in the orders of battle and instruc- 
tions issued in this last french war. Sir 
Julian did not realize, however, that the year 
1545 was also an important landmark in 
anglo-spanish relations and saw the begin- 
ning of maritime enterprises against spanish 
ships and harbours which have hitherto been 
considered the particular attribute of the 
Elizabethan sea-dogs. Among these fore- 
runners of Drake in the earlier generation 
who accomplished these feats no figure can 
compare for the boldness of his enterprises 
and their far-reaching consequences with 
Robert Reneger of Hampton. 

Both Sir Julian Corbett and Dr. J. A. 
Williamson have pointed out that Reneger. 
played an important rôle in english naval . 
history in the sixteenth century. Corbett 
described him as ‘Henry VIIT's famous cap- 
tain’ whose exploit had created a precedent in 
the disposal of captured spanish treasure. Sir 
Julian drew his information mainly from 
references to the Southampton captain in 
Elizabeth’s reign, however, and thought that 
his spoliation of the San Salvador took place 
during the time of Edward VI. Williamson, 
who has referred to Reneger’s exploits in 
several of his books, described him as the 
most successful of the privateers during 
Henry’s last french war, whose prize from 
the treasure ship ‘foreshadowing the exploits 
of the Elizabethans, must have furnished an 
object-lesson on the wealth of the spanish 
Indies which was never forgotten by the sea- 
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men of the southern shores of England’. Dr. 
Williamson's information was drawn from 
sources of the earlier period and not the later 
comparisons with Drake in Elizabethan 
correspondence which were the source of 
Corbett's knowledge of the exploit of 1545. 

These references to Reneger by leading 
naval historians of the Elizabethan era have 
encouraged an investigation of the career of 
the Southampton captain which forms the 
main theme of this essay. This study reveals 
that Reneger's spoliation of a spanish treasure 
ship not only created the precedent referred 
to by the spanish ambassador at the time of 
Drake's similar exploit, but in fact marks a 
turning point in anglo-spanish maritime 
relations in the sixteenth century. Robert 
Reneger stands out at once as the most daring 
of the fore-runners of Drake who plundered 
the ships of Spain and raided her harbours a 
generation before the famous Elizabethan 
and as the central figure in a diplomatic 
struggle which revealed the virtual end of the 
old commercial treaties between England and 
Spain. Moreover, the career of the South- 
ampton captain furnishes an outstanding ex- 
ample of the ‘New Man’ to whom english 
naval development in the Tudor period owed 
so. much. 

In considering naval matters in the six- 
teenth century it is, of course, impossible to 
make a clear distinction between the Royal 
Navy and the Merchant Marine, for not 
only did merchant ships fight in the fleet in 
time of war, but royal ships were hired out to 
merchants for commercial voyages in time of 
peace. The versatility of the vessels was 
matched by that displayed by the men who 
commanded them. The famous Elizabethan 
captains and their predecessors were "New 
Men’ of a type which Spain, fortunately for 
England, did not produce. The men of the 
earlier period, who contributed so much to 
the new order into which Drake and his 
fellows were born, had started as traders; 
they had turned to piracy and privateering 
when their legitimate trade was impaired by 
events largely beyond their control; and 
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finally, recalled from these activities to the 
defence of the realm, had practised the new 
naval tactics in the important engagements 
of 1545. How far the king himself was 
responsible for the new ideas about sea- 
warfare is a debatable point, but it was these 
‘New Men’ who were best suited to put 
them into operation. 

Robert Reneger played his part in these 
engagements and as soon as possible after his 
return home with the spanish treasure, he 
and his ships were among the force assembled 
in Southampton Water and Portsmouth 
harbour. ‘There is no record of his achieve- 
ments in the actual operations, but various 
orders of battle show him occupying a promi- 
nent place in the fleet with his ships. He 
appears to have been with the navy during 
most of this crucial period of the war, al- 
though it is recorded that on several occasions 
he was summoned to London to justify his 
seizure of the spanish gold. From this time 
onwards ‘New Men’ were to be found 
among the highest ranks of the navy. John 
Dudley, Lord Lisle, who commanded the 
english fleet in this war, was a ‘New Man’ 
par excellence. Sir John Russell, the lord 
high admiral, upon whose former monastic 
lands Francis Drake was born, was another. 

While Drake was born into the new order, 
however, Reneger was a ‘New Man’ by 
temperament and must be considered a 
pioneer of that order. There is no evidence 
of patronage playing a part in the early life of 
the Southampton man. He had to make his 
way unaided in a town where his family were 
newcomers and held no civic office. From 
the municipal records of the Hampshire port 
a picture can be gained of his progress from a 
young man of promise, whom the mayor 
nominated to a free place among the bur- 
gesses in 1535, to a prominent merchant and 
shipowner by the outbreak of the last french 
war of Henry VIII's reign. Records of a 
number of lawsuits in the chancery and star 
chamber courts throw further light upon his 
character and activities during these years. 
Two remarkable petitions among the files of 
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the High Court of Admiralty reveal that he 
had already acquired something of a reputa- 
tion among french seamen. 

Robert Reneger’s chief trading interest 
was the commerce with Spain. By the time 
he had established himself as a leading trader 
and civic official in the town of his adoption, 
however, the Inquisition and the deteriorat- 
ing political situation had rendered anglo- 
spanish trade much less profitable and at 
times even precarious. Henry’s last french 
war caused depredations at sea which strained 
the old friendship still further. Reneger now 
possessed ships, the means of equipping them 
and no unnecessary scruples about the particu- 
lar form his maritime enterprises took. In 
all probability the new conditions presented 
opportunities more suited to his talents than 
peaceful trading. At all events it fell to 
Reneger, by his raid on the San Salvador, a 
spanish treasure ship from the Indies, to 
strike the final blow at the old commercial 
alliance and the first in the new anglo- 
spanish struggle which had now become 
inevitable. 

The official spanish account of this inci- 
dent is contained in documents now in the 
Public Record Office. It is fortunate that 
these papers have been preserved in England, 
since the originals of which they are attested 
copies no longer exist in Spain. The register 
of Alonso de Cazalla, public notary of Seville, 
who issued all the available notarial docu- 
ments concerned with Reneger’s exploit, is 
missing for the first half of the year 1545. 
Fortunately there are many entries in the 
later registers kept in the Archivo de Proto- 
colos de Sevilla which throw interesting light 
upon the settlement of the affair. The 
_ Archivo General de Indias has also yielded 

valuable information without which no true 
account of the incident would have been 
possible. Information contained in the ship’s 
register of the San Salvador and certain 
letters among the records of the Casa de la 
Contratacién have corrected a number of false 
impressions of vital aspects of the incident 
gained from the diplomatic correspondence. 
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- The despatches of the imperial ambassa- 
dors bear full testimony to the importance of 
the ‘Reneger Incident’ in anglo-spanish re- 
lations in the sixteenth century. It is indeed 
astonishing that Reneger should have been 
overlooked by students of diplomatic rela- 
tions between England and Spain during 
this period. The correspondence between 
Charles V and his ambassadors shows clearly 
the beginning of a new attitude on the part 
of England towards Spain which was to find 
its fullest expression in Elizabeth's reign. 
'There was already a growing conviction 
among more far-seeing englishmen of the 
incompatibility of the interests of England 
and Spain which Mary's reign was soon to 
confirm. 

Among english seamen these new senti- 
ments were already becoming common by the 
end of Henry VIII’s reign. Corbett said 
that the english seamen in Elizabeth's time 
were fully aware of spanish weakness at sea. 
It could hardly have been otherwise, for their 
fathers had already revealed it in the earlier 
period. The feats of the earlier generation of 
english seamen can be seen from the diplo- 
matic correspondence and the records of the 
privy council. There is ample evidence in 
these sources of the number and scope: of 
english depredations upon spanish shipping 
and the complete impotence of the spaniards . 
to retaliate effectively. More vivid, however, 
are the depositions of english and spanish 
mariners to be found in the files of the High 
Court of Admiralty. These records have 
yielded the most valuable evidence not only 
of the activities of these earlier pirates and 
privateers but also of the new attitude of con- 
tempt for spanish maritime power which was 
so marked among them. An account of 
certain aspects of privateering and piracy 
during the last french war of Henry VIIT's 
reign, throwing new light upon the enter- : 
prises and spirit of these ‘fore-runners of 
Drake’, has therefore been attempted in this 
essay as a necessary corollary to the story of 
the greatest of them all. 
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CCXI.—The Career, Lands and Family of 
William Montague, Earl of Salisbury, 
I301—44. 

By Rozert Doucn, M.A. 


The object of this thesis was to discover as 
much as possible about the career of William 
Montague, earl of Salisbury (1301-44), and 
to see what place he occupied in the history 
of his family, to what extent he increased the 
Montague estates and to what degree his own 
success influenced the careers of his kinsmen. 
After an introduction on the history of the 
family before 1300, the work falls naturally 
into three parts—William Montague’s 
career, his lands and his kinsmen. 

The Montagues were a west country 
family. Domesday Book reveals them estab- 
lished in the south-eastern corner of Somerset 
by 1086. During the next two centuries 
they’ maintained and improved their position. 
They kept the extensive holdings in Somer- 

Set, Dorset and Devon which they had ob- 
Jn tained at the Conquest and added others, still 
mostly in the west country, to them. ‘These 
new possessions more than doubled the value 
of the Montague lands. But the expansion in 
these years was in no way comparable with 
the increase in the family estates which was 
soon to take place. The reason for this was 
not hard to find. The later family estates 
were acquired as rewards for service to the 
king. But apart from William Montague 
(ob. c. 1217), the early members of the family 
were not royal servants. 

It was only with Simon (ob. 1316) and 
William Montague (ob. 1319), the grand- 
father and father of the first Montague earl of 
Salisbury, that the family began to play an 
important róle in the political and military 
life of the country. Simon re-established the 
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Montague connexion with the Crown, a 
connexion which his son, William, fostered 
so well that he became a royal favourite. As 
steward of the royal household (1316—18) 
this William was one of Edward IT’s closest 
advisers. The evidence discovered suggests 
that he was a more important figure than Pro- 
fessor Tout or Mr. Conway Davies made him. 

The William Montague who was to be- 
come earl of Salisbury was born, therefore, 
into a family whose fortunes were rising. 
But it was his exceptional services to 
Edward III which brought the family its 
most lavish rewards and raised it to a position 
never achieved before and never to be 
achieved again. William Montague was born 
at Cassington, near Oxford, in 1301. His 
father died in 1319 and William was taken 
into the king's wardship. From this time he 
was closely connected with the court-circle. 
While Edward II was still alive, Montague 
must have had many opportunities of meeting 
the young prince who was soon to reign as 
Edward III. Perhaps the two had been close 
friends. Whether they had or not, Montague 
was certainly one of the most intimate ad- 
visers of the young king in the years following 
the deposition of Edward II. He received 
gifts and privileges from Edward III and in 
1329, after accompanying the king to Amiens, 
he was sent to conduct secret business with 
the pope on King Edward’s behalf. No one 
besides the king and Richard de Bury knew 
that he was to try and establish a private 
means of communication between Edward ITI 
and John XXII. But William Montague's 
greatest service to Edward IIT was in 1330. 
It is commonly known that Montague was 
an important actor in the events at Notting- 
ham castle leading to the fall of Mortimer 
and Queen Isabel. An examination of the 
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evidence of chronicles and the rolls of parlia- 
ment proved that he was the organizer and 
leader of the plot. 

From 1330 until his death in 1344 Mon- 
tague remained the friend and servant of the 
king. Since insufficient evidence was dis- 
covered to trace his career in detail during 
these years, his services and the rewards 
which he received were analysed under 
several headings. Montague acted as the 
king's ambassador abroad. He went on mis- 
sions, chiefly to France and the Low Coun- 
tries. He also performed important military 
services for the king. Until 1338 the Scottish 
wars were the scene of his exploits, but soon 
after the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ 
War, he turned to fighting in France. Not 
much was discovered about his activities 
there before his capture at Lille at Easter, 
1340. But it was then established that he did 
not remain a prisoner of the French for two 
years as many writers have affirmed. It is 
true that the final arrangements for his release 
were not completed until the middle of 1342, 
but he had been set free, probably on parole, 
some eighteen months earlier. In the last 
years of his life, he fought in Brittany and, 
perhaps, in the Isle of Man and Spain. 
Busily engaged as he was in diplomatic and 
military service, Montague could not have 
had much time to devote to the affairs of local 
government and little evidence was found of 
his serving as a local official. 

Edward III rewarded Montague well for 
his services. Dignities were conferred on him. 
He was made earl of Salisbury in 1337 and 
marshal of England in the following year. 
Valuable estates were given to him and he 
was also granted wardships and the custody of 
royal castles and manors. He received his 
most substantial rewards immediately after 
the affair at Nottingham castle: after that 
Montague was not lavishly endowed and 
there does not seem to be any reason to sug- 
gest that his early death deprived him of 
further important gifts. Other evidence of 
the close relations between William Monta- 
gue and Edward ITI after 1330 is plentiful. 
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On two occasions the king even used Mon- 
tague's seal instead of his own to authenticate 
official documents. He also showed con- 
siderable interest in the priory which 
Montague founded at Bisham, co. Berks. 

Certain French chronicles suggest that 
Montague quarrelled with the king towards 
the end of his life. This suggestion, which 
has been elaborated and expanded in an inter- 
esting and suggestive article by MissMargaret 
Galway,1 was fully investigated. But no 
evidence was found to support either this, or 
other, theories which Miss Galway puts 
forward concerning the Montague family. 
In August 1343, a few months after the al- 
leged quarrel, Montague was still on good 
terms with the king. He went on a mission 
to Castile for his royal master and returned 
early in 1344 to take an honoured place in a 
festival at Windsor. Not long after, on 
30th January 1344, he died and was buried 
in the Augustinian house which he had 
founded at Bisham. \ 

While it is possible, by accymulating 
scattered items of information, to sketch 
much of William Montague’s official career, 
little was discovered about him as a man. It 
is not easy to estimate his abilities as an emis- 
sary or as a soldier. Since the diplomatic mis- 


sions on which he served were invariably. 
composed of several members, the part which ` 


Montague played cannot be ascertained. He 
must presumably have been an accomplished 


ambassador or he would not have been sent _ 


abroad so frequently. As a soldier, William 
Montague does not seem to have been a suc- 
cessful military leader. Thus the only major 
operation which he undertook in the Scottish 
war, the siege of Dunbar castle in 1338, 
ended in failure, and later, when fighting in 
France, he was taken prisoner by the enemy. 
When his later military activities, his cam- 
paigns in Brittany, the Isle of Man and Spain 
are also taken into consideration, William 
Montague appears more as a knight-errant 
1 Margaret Galway, ‘Joan of Kent and the 
Order of the Garter’, Usiversity of Birmingham 
Historical Fournal i, no. 1 (1947), 13-50. 
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than as one of Edward III’s successful mili- 
tary captains. The earl’s official actions shed 
little light on his private life, though his 
conduct at Nottingham in 1330 suggests a 
man of courage. Chronicles relate that he 
lost an eye in the Scottish war, but apart from 
eulogistic obituaries, they give little indica- 
tion of his qualities and capabilities. 

The increase in the Montague estates in 
the early fourteenth century is an index to 
the political and social rise of the family under 
the first earl. This increase can best be ap- 
preciated by comparing the lands which 
William Montague held at his death in 1319 
with those in his son’s possession when he 
died in 1344. This was the method adopted. 
The geographical distribution of the family 
estates in 1319 was described first, together 
with the manner of their acquisition. Nearly 
all these estates lay in the west country. 
Then the lands acquired by William Mon- 
tague (1301-44) were examined and it 
became apparent that the most valuable addi- 
tions to the estates which the family held in 
1086 were made between 1331 and 1344. 
While the west country position of the 
Montagues was strengthened by these new 
acquisitions they now held important posses- 
sions in North Wales and the Marches, on 
, the Scottish border and in Ireland as well. 
Few of these new properties were bought: 
most represented grants made by Edward III 
to Montague for his friendship and services. 
Comparative estimates of the value of the 
estates in 1319 and 1344. were made. The 
inquisition post mortem taken at the death of 
the elder William Montague values the 
family property at £300 145. 11d. No exact 
figure was available for 1344, but the earl's 
annual income from land and annuities 


in lieu of lands then exceeded £2,300.1 


1 This figure has been derived from a variety 
of sources and does not provide such a satisfactory 
estimate for 1344 as does the inquisition post mortem 
for 1319. Nevertheless it does make possible a 
general comparison between the value of the 
Montague estates in 1319 and 1344. 
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When William Montague died in 1344. the 
period of expansion came to an end. The 
second half of the fourteenth century saw his 
successor acquiring few new estates and 
losing many of those which had been granted 
to his father. When the second earl died in 
1397 law-suits and sales had greatly dimin- 
ished the value of the family property. 

The extent to which his brothers and 
sisters, his sons and daughters were indebted 
to Montague is examined in the last chapter. 
Simon Montague (ob. 1345), bishop of Wor- 
cester and Ely, owed his preferment to his 
brother, and it was probably due to the same 
connexion that, in 1338, Edward Montague 
(ob. 1361), a landless youth, married Alice 
de Brotherton, one of the co-heirs of the earl 
of Norfolk and a cousin of the king himself. 
The contrasting fortunes of William Mon- 
tague’s sisters and daughters also indicates the 
rise of the family after 1330. Montague had 
six sisters. Only three were married and 
none of his brothers-in-law ranked amongst 
the nobility. The other three became nuns 
and thanks perhaps to their brother’s influ- 
ence, each became head of her respective 
house. By his wife, Catherine de Grandisson, 
whom he married c. 1327, Montague had 
four daughters. Not one of them entered a 
convent and all made very good marriages. 
His two sons, William (1328—97) and John 
(1330—90), also profited from their father's 
career and married into the new social class 
to which he had raised the family. But 
despite their marriages their careers suggest 
that they were not men of great ability and 
they failed to maintain the position of im- 
portance which the first earl had acquired. 

Indeed, none of William Montague's suc- 
cessors occupied a position of equal import- 
ance. They were, perhaps, not so fortunate 
as the first earl, but neither were they so able. 
The title did not long remain in the Montague 
family. When Thomas, the fourth Montague 
earl of Salisbury, died in 1428, it passed to the 
Nevilles. The male Montague line did not 
then become extinct since RichardMontague, 
a cousin of Thomas, survived him. But 
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having lost the earldom of Salisbury, the 
Montagues never again achieved such dis- 
tinction and William Montague, upon whom 
the title had been conferred in 1337, remains 
the outstanding member of the family. 


Principal MS. Sources: 

Public Record Office: Chancery, Inqui- 
sitions post mortem, C. 134/65/3, 
C. 135[75[2, C. 135/101/23, C. 135] 
127/12; Exchequer, Inquisitions post 
mortem, E. 149/9/24, E. 149/[13/6; 
Exchequer, T.R. Books, E. 36/2033 
Exchequer, Accounts Various, E. 101; 
Chancery, Ancient Deeds, C. 146; 
Exchequer, Augmentation Office, 
Deeds, E. 326; Exchequer, K.R. 
Deeds, E. 201; Exchequer, T.R. 
Deeds, E. 43. 


British Museum: Cotton, Nero, C. VIII, 
Wardrobe Account Book of Robert de 
Ferriby, 4 Edward II—11 Edward III. 
Cotton, Caligula, D. III, f. 27, Condi- 
tions of William Montague's release by 
Philip VI of France in June, 1342. 
Kings’ and Royal, 12D, XI, f. 21, 
Copy of William Montague’s letter to 
the Pope thanking him for translating 
his brother, Simon, from the see of 
Worcester to Ely. 


Hatfield House Library: No. 293. Cartu- 
lary of deeds relating to the lands of the 
Montague family. 


CCXII.—The Early Tudor Peerage, 1485— 
1547. 
By Haren Muer, M.A. 


The lists of writs of summons to early 
‘Tudor parliaments form the basic source of 
evidence for the personnel of the peerage; 
they survive on the close rolls or in the petty 
bag for thirteen out of the sixteen parlia- 
ments called by Henry VII and Henry VIII 
and have been printed by Sir William Dug- 
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dale in 4 perfect copy of all Summons of the 
nobility to Parliament, which, in its attempts 
to improve on the originals, falls in fact some- 
what short of perfection. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries there had been no 
idea that a baron summoned to one parlia- 
ment must necessarily be called to another, 
but during the early Tudor period the issue 
of writs of summons became formalized. 
Although the king was still bound by no law 
in the matter, custom was allowed to crystal- 
lize until it became binding in practice and 
families were summoned to parliament con- 
sistently or not at all. ‘This means that we can 
define a peer, in the Tudor period, as a lay- 
man who was individually summoned to 
parliament. 

'The total number of peers did not vary 
greatly between 1485 and 1547, but the 
lists of those summoned show considerable 
changes in the composition of the peerage 
during those years. Fifty per cent. of the 
noble families in existence when Henry VII 
came to the throne had, by 1547, been ex- 
tinguished in the male line, a wastage rate as 
great as that of the troubled years of the mid- 
fifteenth century. This high rate of extinc- 
tion was the product of two forces: the natural 
failure of male heirs in a number of noble 
families and the destruction of other families 
by the artificial process of attainder. 

Of the two forces the first was numerically 
the more important: by 1547 the failure of 
male heirs had brought to an end 33 per cent. 
of the noble families of 1485. It can hardly 
be argued from this, however, that the ancient 
nobility was peculiarly degenerate, since the 
new nobility suffered an almost equal rate of 
decline from natural causes: 31 per cent. of 
the families ennobled by one or other of the 
first two Tudors did not survive even until 
the death of Henry VIII. 

'The total number of children known to 
have been born to all the peers who lived be- 
tween 1485 and 1547 was nevertheless high 
enough to give an average of 3-2 children 
to each marriage, or 4:9 to each peer since 
second marriages were fairly frequent. More- 
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over, the inadequacy of much of the evidence 
on which these figures are based—genealogies 
and family histories tend to omit children who 
died in infancy or early childhood ——makes it 
probable that the early Tudor peerage as a 
whole had on an average four or five children 
per marriage; and this appears to have been 
the general average fertility of all marriages 
until modern times. There were enough 
children, therefore, and—the crucial point — 
enough sons, born into noble families to re- 
place the fathers. But averages cannot tell 
the whole story; and the distribution of these 
children among the families which made up 
the peerage followed no such mathematical 
pattern and the early Tudor peerage as a 
result lost a third of its strength from natural 
Causes. 

The conscious policy of the crown com- 
pleted the transformation of the peerage. 
The families which were attainted out of 
existence were not as numerous as those 
which died out of their own accord, but they 
were in the very nature of things families of 
special distinction. ‘The royal attack was 
selective; its victims were the most highly- 
born, the most independent, and, it was popu- 
larly' supposed, not without ground, the 
wealthiest of the nobility, old and new. 
Moreover, the fury of the attack was concen- 
trated within a few years, the critical years 
immediately following the Reformation. 
Two Yorkist families were destroyed by 
Henry VII, and another, claiming descent 
from Edward III, by Henry VIII; there- 
after, for fifteen years, no peer suffered at- 
taint. Then in 1536 one, in 1537 four, in 
1538 two, and in 1540 another two noble- 
men were attainted and executed: the power 
and intention of the crown were ruthlessly 
demonstrated. 

A few great and ancient noble families 
there still were, but the cost of survival was 

‘the acceptance of a diminished power and 
prestige. The peers of the realm were 
counsellors born, wrote Sir John Fortescue 
in the fifteenth century; but no man had any 
right, as such, to advise the king and the 
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Tudor monarchy was under no compulsion 
to placate the nobility. ‘The house of lords, 
to which all peers were summoned, had to 
satisfy the political ambitions—if they had 
any—of many Tudor noblemen; the king 


„preferred to choose his more intimate coun- 


sellors from a wider range, to use men more 
capable, perhaps, than the old nobility, and 
more likely to give single-hearted service to 
the crown. 

Nevertheless, the appearance of aristo- 
cratic predominance was largely maintained. 
The losses in the peerage, whether caused by 
natural forces or by the action of the king, 
were made good by the bestowal of new 
peerage titles. Some of these were granted 
for personal reasons; the near relatives of each 
of Henry VIII’s wives, for example, rose to 
noble eminence with the new queen. But 
the majority of peers created by Henry VII 
or Henry VIII were created for their ser- 
vices to the king. They were rewarded for 
their ‘high feats done to the Crown’, for 
spectacular feats, such as success in battle, or, 
more often, for diligent and loyal service in 
the royal administration in England and 
overseas. These were the typical new men 
of the Tudor peerage: sons of knights for 
the most part—the greatest of them all, 
Thomas Cromwell, was the exception—they 
spent their lives in the royal service and died 
as barons of the realm; very few of them rose 
to higher titles, at least before 154.7. 

It has, however, been suggested that the 
elevation to the peerage of men such as these 
was not so much to reward them as to enable 
them to serve the king in the house of lords. 
Certainly the spate of baronial creations in 
1529 and during the Reformation parlia- 
ment converted the lay peers from a minority 
to a majority in the House, and although 
there was no precedent for the defeat of a 
government bill in the Lords, Henry VIII 
may well have decided, in a revolutionary 
situation, to prepare against the possibility of 
clerical opposition being transmuted into a 
formal vote against the royal policy. On 
other occasions it is perfectly clear that the 
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grant of a title was more than a reward for 
past service and was designed to fit a man for 
a new responsibility: Sir John Russell, for 
example, was in 1539 created a baron, and 
made therefore a more imposing president of 
the newly established Council of the West. 
At the same time he was granted twenty-six 
manors in Devon, that he might have a 
natural, as well as an imposed, authority in 
the west country. 

This one grant more than doubled 
Russell’s income from land and made of him, 
economically, a typical member of the Tudor 
peerage. His forty-odd manors, concentrated 
for the most part in the western counties of 
England, and his £1200 per annum landed 
income represent something like the average 
land-holding and landed income of the peer- 
age. A number of noble families, of course, 
far exceeded this degree of wealth. The 
possessions of Henry Courteney, marquess of 
Exeter, were worth at least £3000 per annum 
in the year of his attainder and execution; the 
great Percy estates brought the earl of North- 
umberland an annual income of between 
£3000 and £4000; the duke of Buckingham, 
with nearly two hundred manors in England 
and Wales, received from them just under 
£5000 per annum. All these lands came into 
the possession of the crown in the 1520's and 
I530's, but other rich and noble families 
survived and new noble fortunes were 
founded on the ruins of those which did not. 

Nevertheless, such wealth was rare. Even 
the dispersal of monastic property after the 
dissolution brought to few families any 
dramatic increase in wealth. The majority of 
existing noble families shared in the distribu- 
tion, it is true, whether they were families of 
old or new peerage creation, but most of 
them to only a small extent. Monastic land 
worth some £16,000 per annum was sold 
before 1547 to members of the peerage, but 
the bulk of it went in large blocks to a 
favoured few; to most noble families the 
dissolution of the monasteries brought no 
significant economic development. 


Indeed, the sixty-odd years between 1485 
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and 1547 seem on the whole to have been 
years of stability or slow advance in the 
economic life of the peerage. The failure or 
destruction of so many noble families led to 
the transfer of much noble property, but such 
changes in land-ownership were not caused 
by economic necessity. A few families there 
were which had to resort to the sale of land 
on a large scale; the majority of noble fami- 
lies bought or sold little property but main- 
tained their estates as they inherited them. 
The fall in the value of money and delight in 
extravagant fashion had not yet created the 
gap between income and expenditure which 
was to be the bane of the Elizabethan aris- 
tocracy. The centre of interest was for the 
majority of early Tudor noblemen not the 
court but the county. The changes which 
were taking place in the composition and 
status of the peerage did not destroy its pre- 
eminence in local government, the expression 
in political terms of a natural leadership based 
on the possession of land. 

An appendix to the thesis contains a list 
of the number of manors held in each county 
by the families of the early Tudor peerage. 


MS. Sources: 


Public Record Office: Inquisitions post 
mortem, Chancery Series ii, Exchequer 
Series ii, Court of Wards, Duchy . 
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CCXIIL.— Agriculture and Rural Society in 
Essex, 1560—1640. 


’ By Feux Hurt, Ph.D. 


This thesis offers an account of agriculture 
and rural society in Essex for the period be- 
tween the dissolution of the monasteries and 
_the civil war, two upheavals which seriously 
” affected the land market and the structure of 
‘ society. The county discussed stood high in 
the favour of contemporary topographers, 
who emphasized the advantages which such 
an ‘early enclosed’ county had over its less 
agriculturally advanced neighbours. It is 
necessary, therefore, to consider to what ex- 
tent such praise was justified and to try to see 
Essex in its place among the comity of 
counties. 

Among the special factors which have in- 
fluenced the social and economic history of 
Essex the writer has considered early en- 
closure and the long deeply-indented eastern 
seaboard to be fundamental. Considerable 
sections of the thesis relate to these matters— 
the coastal trade is reviewed in some detail; 
and the distribution of open-field farming is 
closely examined also. While it is outside the 
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terms of the thesis to probe deeply into the 
origins of field types, or to discuss in detail the 
evidence for medieval enclosure, the general 
conclusions of earlier writers are corrobo- 
rated and extended by reference to many fresh 
original sources. We see, therefore, that 
Essex in the sixteenth century was no longer 
precocious in her agriculture, but that in the 
methods of severalty adopted she was re- 
garded with justice as one of the leading 
counties, though, in fact, using methods al- 
ready time-honoured within her borders. It 
is postulated that early enclosure and the 
consequent growth of compact independent 
farms were two factors which worked for a 
freedom from economic dependence in man- 
orial life, and which helped to foster the 
proud spirit of independence, which was 
illustrated by the puritanism of Essex and 
the remarkable unity of purpose which com- 
bined all classes in opposition to the Crown 
under Charles I. 

Arising out of this theory regarding the 
effects of early enclosure, it is of interest to 
consider the nature of the Essex manor during 
the period under review. It is found that 
many manors of the period were proud of 
their administrative powers and made good 
use of them, but that apart from acting as 
registries for transfers of copyhold and as 
rent-collecting machines, they had virtually 
ceased to exercise economic control It 
seems that in 1600, while the manor was a 
reality to the vast majority of the rural popu- 
lation, it held its sway far more through his- 
toric momentum than by the upkeep of vital 
powers and controls. At the same time, the 
civil parish was statutorily usurping many 
rights and jurisdictions previously manorial 
in character. 

Part I considers agriculture. It contains a 
brief survey of the geography of the county, 
an examination of the extent of open-field 
in 1600 and of meadow, pasture, woodland 
and the marshes. The size and nature of the 
farms is also considered and the nature of the 
principal products discussed. If compara- 
tively little fresh light is thrown on farming 
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of this period, the difficult and curious ab- 
sence of reference to saffron growing in con- 
temporary material is examined, and the still 
more obscure origins of market-gardening 
are considered. Following this is a discussion 
of the problems involved in marketing the 
produce of Essex. In this connexion atten- 
tion is drawn to the important coastal trade, 
which carried the produce of Essex from 
no fewer than 130 little wharves, and also to 
the growth of a regular service of carriers on 
the ‘foundrous’ roads of the county. 

Part II deals with rural society. The rise 
and fall of activity in the land-market, and 
the growth of large estates subsequent to the 
Dissolution, are examined. The activity of 
the landlords in estate management receives 
some attention, as does the work of the sur- 
veyors employed by them. The position of 
the tenant, whether leasehold, freehold or 
copyhold, is examined, together with the 
various covenants and customs which regu- 
lated the use of his land, while the question of 
rents and land-values is not ignored. It is 
suggested, that in regions where open-fields 
were the rule, some basic relationship can be 
seen between freehold and copyhold rents and 
acreage, which relationship is less pronounced 
in enclosed districts. From this discussion, 
too, it appears that many copyholders held in 
inheritance and with certain fines, an im- 
portant factor in the wellbeing of the rural 
community. 

Part III offers a discussion of a variety of 
problems raised by the earlier survey. The 
position of the manor as an economic and 
administrative institution at the end of the 
sixteenth century and the degree of its de- 
cadence is considered. ‘The theory is put for- 
ward that the decline of the manor in this 
period was closely connected with the rise of 
the civil parish. ‘The second problem touched 
on is that of the relationship of the gentry of 
Essex and the Crown. It is argued that it 
was the various financial demands of the 
Stuarts which finally turned the scales and 
aroused active opposition, though the in- 
fluence of puritanism must not be ignored. 
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The third problem is that of poverty. The 
peasantry, surprisingly peaceful during the 
sixteenth century, were in many cases im- 
poverished, despite the comparative well- 
being of the copyholder, who in some cases 
sub-let his property. A much more critical 
situation existed in that part of Essex affected 
by the cloth industry, where there was an 
artisan population divorced from the soil and 
at the mercy of trade fluctuations. 

Finally, it is suggested that, although Essex 
was outwardly prosperous, there was a 
steadily growing problem of poverty and dis- 
affection as the period progressed. The 
wealthy and comparatively contented county 
of the days of Elizabeth had become, within 
a generation of her death, rebellious and 
dissatisfied through the combined forces of 
religion, economic distress and arbitrary 
government. 


Y 
MS. Sources: \ 


Public Record Office: Exchequer records: 
K. R., Port Books, 1565~1642 GE. 190), 
Special Commissions, — 1571—1631 
(E. 178); Augumentation Office, Sur- 
vey of West Ham, 1603, 1615 (E. 315), 
Parliamentary Surveys, 1649—1652 
(E. 317); Auditors of Land Revenue, 
Books of Surveys, 1530-1622 (LR. 2); 
Exchequer of Receipt, Miscellaneous 
Books and Papers (Composition for 
Knighthood) (E. 407) Duchy of 
Lancaster: Maps and Plans, c. 1 570— 
1580 (DL. 31, also MPC.); Miscel- 
laneous Books—Surveys, 1558—1624 
(DL. 43, 44); Special Collections, 
Rentals and Surveys, c. 1540—. 1630 
(SC. 11, 12). 

Essex Record Office: quarter sessions 
archives, rolls and bundles, enclosure 
awards and maps; family and estate 
archives, manorial documents (especi- 
aly surveys), estate papers, estate ac- 
counts, maps, (the most notable single 
collection is that of the Right Hon. 
Lord Petre of Ingatestone Hall); ecclesi- 
astical archives, tithe apportionments 
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and maps, parish records; courts of 
Sewers records, surveys and maps. 


Printed Sources: 
Cal. State Papers Domestic and Acts of the 
Privy Council. 
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P. Morant, The history and antiquities of 
the county of Essex, (1768). 

Other printed sources mainly found in 
local and national periodicals especially 
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Essex Arch. Soc. and Essex 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


, [Volume and page references are to the 1908—1909 re-issue. 


Attention is called to a publisher's 


note to this re-issue, stating that 'errors have as far as possible been corrected and some of the biblio- 


graphies have been revised'.] 


Beaulieu, Luke de (d. 1723) ii. 52,1l. 30— 
33. Delete‘4. ‘The Infernal Observator, or 
the Quickening Dead", 8vo, London, 1684 
. . . French’. Luke de Boileau or Beaulieu 
had nothing to do with the Infernal Observa- 
tor: the work isa translation of the second part 
of Fontenelle's Nouveaux Dialogues des Morts 
(première partie, 1683; seconde partie, 1684), 
of which the real translator was Alexander 
Fraser, nephew of the earl of Plymouth 
(16271—87). See D. M. Lang, ‘Fontenelle 
and the "Infernal Observator”? Modern 
Language Review, xlv, no. 2 (April, 1950), 
pp. 222-225. 


Cromwell, Ralph, fourth Baron Crom- 
well (13941—1456) xxii (supplement), 5162, 
ll. 26—7. For ‘chamberlain of the exchequer’ 
read ‘king’s chamberlain’. 

Ibid., ll. 35-6. Delete ‘of the exchequer’. 

516d, l. 18. After ‘king’ add ‘He was 
granted the reversion of one of the chamber- 
lainships of the receipt of the exchequer in 
1442, and held it from 1443 until his death. 
` (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1441-6, p. 158; P.R.O., 
Exchequer, Issue Rolls, passim)’. 


Edington, William of, (d. 1366) vi. 386a, 
1. 29. After ‘him to’ insert ‘the mastership of 
St. Cross Hospital (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1334-8, 
p. 88) and’. After ‘Hampshire’ insert ‘in 
1335’. 

Ibid., 1. 33. After ‘public service.’ insert 
"He was keeper of the Wardrobe, 1341-44.’ 

: Ibid., l. 10 from foot. For ‘In the same 

year read ‘In 1344’, 

Ibid., l. 9 from foot. After ‘treasurer’ in- 
sert (Cal, Pat. Rolls, 1343—5, p. 235) 


Ibid., l. 7 from foot. For ‘1345’ read 
1344". 
P. 3862, ll. 34—5. For ‘about 1347' read 
‘in 1351 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1350—4, pp. 110, . 
167 ety 

Ibid., 1. 39. For ‘after some time’ read 
‘seven years later (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1358-61, 
p. 90)’. P 

Ibid., ll. 41—2. For ‘into one of... 
called’ read ‘into a house of". y 

Ibid., l. 43. For ‘friars whom! read ‘a 
house which (Downside Review, lxi: (1944), 
40-55)’. ' 

Ibid., 1. 7 from foot. 
‘1344. 

P. 387a. To list of authorities add: T. F. 
Tout, Chapters in Medieval Administrative, 
History, iti. 203-7, etc. 


€ 


For '1345*. read 


Marshall, Willam (1745-1818) xii. 
11364, l. 34. <Arbustum Americanam, the 
American Grove . . ., first published at 
Philadelphia in 1785, was by Humphrey 
Marshall, the american botanist and not by . 
the subject of this article. See G. E. Fussell, 
More old English farming books . . . 1731— 
93, (London, 1950), p. 119. 


Mayhew, Henry (1812-1887) xiii. 1542, 
l. 13 from foot. For ‘Charlotte Street, 
Bloomsbury’, read ‘8, Tavistock Street, 
Holborn’ (later 4, Bedford Avenue, Holborn). 
Evidence from death certificate and burial 
register at Kensal Green cemetery. 


Pepys, Samuel. xv. 8084, 1.16. For ‘John 
Bruce’ read ‘John Bence’. Bence, a merchant 
and alderman of London was returned on 
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9 Nov. 1669 and had also sat for Aldborough 
during the Protectorate. His family had 
frequently represented the town since the 
reign of Elizabeth. (Return of names of 
members returned to serve in Parliament, 
H.C. (69) 1878. LXII. i. 528, 570; John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, English MSS., 
311, fo. 510b; Further Correspondence of 
Samuel Pepys, 1662-1679, ed J. R. Tanner 
(1929), pp. 246-9. 


Somer, Henry (f. 1440) xviii 6264, 
l. 3. For '(8. 1440) read '(d. 1450). 

Ibid., Il. 6-7. For ‘Henry was . . .-86 
read ‘From the accession of Henry IV Somer 
was a clerk of the receipt. (P.R.O., Ex- 
chequer, Issue Rolls, passim)’. 

Ibid., ll. 12-21. For ‘He was made . . 
ix. 915)' read ‘He was a baron of the ex- 
chequer from 8 Nov. 1407 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1405-8, p, 374) until June 1410 when he 
was appointed chancellor of the exchequer 
(ibid., 1408—13, 205). This office he re- 
tained until 1439. Whilst baron and chan- 
cellor, he was also clerk (or deputy) of the 
treasurer from 1408 to 1410 and again from 
141% to 1413. On ro Dec. 1412 he was 
described as lieutenant of the treasurer. 
(P.R.O., Exchequer, Issue Rolls, passim).’ 
; — Jhd.,l 37. After ‘1400’ add ‘He repre- 

sented Cambridgeshire in the parliament of 
14.32, and was later on the commission of the 
peace for that county. When he died on 
23 March 1450, his grandson James, aged 
1i years, the child of his daughter and 
Sir Richard Veer, was his heir. (P.R.O., 
Chancery, Inquisitions post mortem 
C. 139/138/21).’ 


Somerset, or Somerseth, John (d. 1455?) 
xviii. 6534, l. 20. After ‘ecclesiastics.’ insert 
‘He was returned as knight of the shire for 
Middlesex to the parliament of 1442 (Return 
of names.of members returned to serve in 
Parliament, H.C. (69) 1878. LXII, i. 333) 
and was on the commission of the peace for 
that county from 1439-49.’ 

Ibid., ll. 22-5. For ‘In 1443 he... 
Midd.)’ read ‘He was warden of the king’s 
exchange and mint in the Tower of London 
and warden of the coinage of gold and silver 
from 1439 to 1447.’ 

Ibid., 1.25. For ‘1441 to 1446’ read ‘14.39 
to 14.52’. j 

Ihd.,l 26. After ‘exchequer’ insert ‘(Ca/. 
Pat. Rolls, 1436—41, p. 418; P.R.O., Ex- 
chequer, Issue Rolls, passimy. 

Ibid., ll. 15-13 from foot. For ‘From 
Bekynton’s . . . married’ read ‘He was 
twice married (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1446-52, 
p. 176). 


Throckmorton, or  Throgmorton, Sir 
John (d. 1445) xix. 810a, l. 21 from foot. 
Delete ‘and’. After ‘1432’ add ‘, 8 July 
1433 and 12 Nov. 1439. (Return of names 
of members returned to serve in Parliament, 
H.C. (69) 1878. LXII, i. 325; Cal. Fine 
Rolls, 1437-45, P- 137). 

Ibid., 1l. 6-3 from foot. For ‘In the latter 
. - . Council, v. 81)’ read ‘He was one of 
the chamberlains of the receipt of the ex- 
chequer, as deputy of the eari of Warwick, 
hereditary chamberlain, from 1419 to 1445. 
From 1433 to 1445 he was also clerk of the 
treasurer, or under-treasurer of the exchequer. 
(P.R.O., Exchequer, Issue Rolls, passim).’ 
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A. ACCESSIONS 


[In this section are printed lists of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably permanent 
home in the custody of some public or corporate body. Fora full account of the scheme, see BULLETIN, 


viii. 44.] 
SCOTTISH RECORD OFFICE, 
H.M. GENERAL REGISTER HOUSE, EDINBURGH 


The most important historical MSS. deposited in 1950 are: — 


Haddington Town Council records, including royal charters dated 6 Dec. 1318, 16 April : 
1388 and 3 Dec. 1388; burgh court and council books, 1423-1463, 1530-1555; burgh 
court books, 1555—1642; notaries’ protocol books, 1520—1687; and council minute books, 
1554-1714. 

Weaver Incorporation of Ayr, minute book, 1657-1792. 

- Accountand estate books, 1698—1817, and inventories of clothes, furnishings, pictures and 
silver plate belonging to the earl of Marchmont, 1726. 

Carron Company records: letter books, 1761—1807; account books, 1 ETE A 1813- 
1820, 1838—1888; stock ledgers, 1762-1764, 1768-1769, 1772-1839; salary or wages 
book, 1879-1896; and miscellaneous ledgers, 1760-1829. 

Letter book of Alexander Oliphant & Co., wine merchants, Ayr, 1766-1771. 

Additional British Fisheries Society records: minutes, 1786-1795; minutes of pro- 
ceedings of Commissioners appointed by the Society for fixing boundaries of a grant of land 
on Loch Bay proposed to be made by the Trustees of Col. MacLeod of MacLeod; reports on 
the state of the settlements at Tobermory, Loch Bay, Ullapool and Pulteneytown; lettersand . 
miscellaneous papers, 1789—1806. 

Campbell of Balliveolan, Argyll, letters and papers, 17th—1gth cent. 

Chancellor of Shieldhill, Lanarkshire, titles relating to estate, 1415-1851; marriage 
contracts and relative deeds, 1605-1821. 

Hall of Dunglass, Berwickshire, rentals, 1621-1760, 1836; household, estate and 
personal accounts, 18th—19th cent. 

Inglis family, Douglas, Lanarkshire, miscellaneous writs, 1739—1832; diaries of John 
Inglis and John James Inglis, in Holm, Douglas, containing notes of weather, accounts of 
travels, social life and farming, 1783-1821. 

Murray of Elibank and Blackbarony, Peeblesshire, comptroller's accounts, 1613—1616; 
treasurer’s accounts, 1615—1616, 1618 and 1620; royal warrants, 1585-1821; marriage 
contracts and testamentary writs, 1533-1739; titles relating to estate, 15th—17th cent.; 
correspondence of 5th Lord Elibank and his brothers, 1754-17843 and miscellaneous letters 
and papers, 17th—19th cent. 

Mylne family (H.M. Master Masons), accounts for work done at Edinburgh castle and 
Holyroodhouse, 1680—1709; property writs and miscellaneous papers, 17th—19th cent. 

Ramsay of Bamff, Perthshire, charters and papers, 1232—1812. [Printed 1232-1703 in 
Bamff Charters, edited by Sir James H. Ramsay of Bamff, Bart. ]. 
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General. 
Writs relating to (1) lands of Easter Mugdock, Stirlingshire, 1657—1903; (2) lands in 
Haddington, 1473-1631; (3) Linlithgow, Edinburgh and Kinross-shire, 1481—1814; and 
(4) Banffshire, Inverness-shire and Kincardineshire, 1514—1783. 
Maps and plans of estate of Broughton, Peeblesshire, 1779. 
James Fercusson. 


THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE OF NORTHERN IRELAND, BELFAST 


For accessions of MSS. in 1948 see Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Records for the 
year 1946 (Belfast). 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 
British Museum. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950.1 

Henry of Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum (to A.D. 1147), 12th cent.; formerly Phillipps 
MS. 25151. (Egerton MS. 3668) 

Chartulary of Carisbrooke priory, Isle of Wight, 13th cent; formerly Phillipps MS. 
11532. (Egerton MS. 3667) 

Annals of a Franciscan house in E. Anglia (Babwell?) to 1315 with additions to 1377, 
and other historical and legal material, 14th cent. (Add. MS. 47214) 

Register and memorandum book of Tavistock abbey, co. Devon, rel. mainly to the rule of 
Abbot John May (1402—1422), 15th cent. (Egerton MS. 3671) 

Chronicle of ‘Thomas Sprott (abridged): a 16th cent. transcript, apparently of Cotton 
MS. Vitellius D. XI or a common exemplar. (Add. MS. 46918) 

Egmont papers: papers of the family of Perceval, 17th—19th cent., with deeds temp. John 
—1809, collected principally by John Perceval, 1st earl of Egmont (d. 1748). (Add. MSS. 
46920—47213; Add. Charters 74863—74929) 


/ Correspondence, etc., mainly domestic, between the quaker families of Fry and Gurney, 
^ 1700-1865, including letters (1814—1838) and a diary (1796-1845) of Elizabeth Fry, 


prison reformer. (Egerton MSS. 3672-3675; Egerton Charters 8840—8849; Add. MSS. 
47456-47457) 

Lieven papers: papers of Prince Christopher Lieven, Russian Ambassador in London 
1812—1834, and his wife Princess Dorothea, 18th—1g9th cent. (Add. MSS. 47236-47435)? 

Broughton papers: further papers of J. C. Hobhouse, Baron Broughton (d. 1867), sup- 
plementing Add. MSS. 36455—36483 etc. (Add. MSS. 46914, 46915, 47222-47235) 

Manifest of Col. William Perks, ex-Chief of Staff of the Republican forces of Central 
America, 1828. (Add. MS. 47221) 

Letter-book of Major-Gen. J. S. Hodgson (d. 1870) as Commander of the Punjab 
Irregular Force, 1850-1852. (Add. MS. 47438) 

Correspondence etc. of Frances and Henry Duberly (Paymaster, 8th King's Hussars) 
about the Crimean War and Indian Mutiny, 1852-1862. (Add. MS. 47218) 

Letters of Lieut.-Gen. S. J. Hodgson (d. 1890, brother of the above), Commander-in- 
Chief and Acting Governor of Ceylon and the Straits Settlements, to Sir J. Philippart, 1865— 
1872. (Add. MS. 47217) 


1 Note—Some time must necessarily elapse before unbound papers can be finally arranged and 
bound, and the inclusion of a MS. in this list does not imply that it is now available for study. 
* Note.—Acquired in 1938 and now incorporated. 
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Letters of Mrs. E. C. Wolstenholme Elmy, Hon. Sec. Women's Emancipation Union, to 
Mrs. H. McIlquham, concerning the struggle for female suffrage, 1889-1914. (Add. MSS. 
47449-47455) 

Publications: Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts 1921—1925 (i.e. Add. MSS. 
40016-41295, Egerton MSS. 3031—3038, Add. Charters and Rolls 62759-66689 etc.). 


G. R. C. Davis. 


Bodlelan Library. Historical manuscripts acquired in 1 950 include:— 


Hertwell deeds, 13th cent.-1624. Purchased in 1941 and now BUE (MSS. ch. 
Bucks. 1324-1408.) 

Book of legal precedents, early 15th cent. (MS. Lat. hist. d. 3.) 

Dives and Pauper, 15th cent. (MS. Eng. th. d. 36.) 

W. Latymer, Chronicle of Anne Boleyn. (MS. Don. c. 42, foll. 20-33.) 

Oseney abbey, accounts, 1528-9. (MS. Top. Oxon. d. 388 (R).) 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford, ‘cornbook 1601’. (MS. Top. Oxon. d. 389.) 

John Selden, letters and papers, 1616—54. (MSS. Selden supra 108-49.) 

Register of patents and commissions, 1701—11. (MS. Eng. hist. b. 203.) 

S. Gale, letters and papers, c. 1709-18. (MS. Top. gen. c. 66.) 

Publishers’ letters and papers, 17th cent.-1841. (MSS. Eng. letters c. 132, 141; Eng. 
misc. b. 44, foll. 36-46.) 

A collection of receipts for shares in copyright bought by T. Lowndes, bookseller and 
publisher, 18th cent. (MS. Eng. misc. c. 297.) 

J. Lewis, historical collections, including extracts from cartulary of Leeds Priory, penes 
Sir Edward Filmer, Bt. (MS. Eng. hist. c. 313.) 

A. C. Ducarel, miscellaneous papers, 1754—77. (MSS. Eng. misc. b. 46; c. 300; Top. 
gen. c. 65.) 

'T. Burgess, bishop of Salisbury, correspondence, 1778—1837. (MSS. Eng. letters c Se 

- 133-140.) 

Joseph Towers, notebook, late 18th cent. (MS. Eng. misc. e. 339). 

Barrister’s brief for Drayton and Stadhampton machine-breakers, 1831. (MS. Top. 
Oxon. b. 42, foll. 91—6.) 

J. Keble, correspondence with Miss Hicks Beach, 1826-66. (MS. Eng. letters d. 117, 
foll. 45-194.) 

Royal Niger Co. papers, 1888—1930. (MSS. Afr. s. 85—101.) 

British South Africa Company papers, including official correspondence about the Jameson 
raid and H. H. Johnston’s report on the Nyasa-l'anganyika expedition, 1889—90. (MSS. 
Afr. s. 70~84.) 

Wheelwright’s account books, 1867—1919. (MSS. Top. Oxon. b. 218; c. Vu ) 

H. M. Colvin, corrections to Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensia, ed. F. A. Gasquet. 
(MS. Eng. hist. d. 227.) 

J. W. Garmany, collected personal impressions of C. J. Rhodes, 1949. (MSS. Afr. s. 69.) 

Pyrton estate papers and court rolls, 14th—19th cent., on deposit. 

Sir John Bankes, attorney general, papers, 1634-40, deposited by Viscount Bledisloe. 
(See Irvine Gray, Quarterly Review, Jan. 1951.) 

Ewelme Honour court leets, 1712—20, with lists of adults in 1 58 tithings, on deposit. 

Rotherfield Greys poor law papers, 18th and early 19th cent., on deposit. 

Sir John Dashwood has deposited his papers from West Wycombe Park. 
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G. W. F. Villiers, 4th earl of Clarendon, official papers. Correspondence as foreign 
secretary, 1853-8, 1861-6 available. Deposited by the earl of Clarendon. (See The Times, 
Jan. 21, 1950.) 

Further details may be found in Bodleian Library Record. 

W. O. Hassatt. 


Cambridge University Library.. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 
Extenta manerii [?Attleborough], Norfolk, late 15th cent. 
"Terrier of Chesterton, Cambs., 17th cent. 
Letters to Maria Grey, 1828—49. 
B. F. C. ATKINSON. 


National Library of Seotland. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 


Bellenden's Boece, ca. 1640, providing a new text of Books XVI and XVII. 

Records of the Wrights of Dunfermline, of various dates between 1677 and 1832. 

Miscellaneous papers relating to the period of the battle of Killiecrankie, and some others. 

Microfilms of 18th cent. letters and papers at New Hailes: mainly (1) letters to Lord 
Hailes, and (2) military and diplomatical papers of General Sinclair. 

Additions and corrections to Henderson’s History of the Rebellion, i.e. the Forty-Five. 

Minutes of the Duns Linen Co., 1765-1771. 

Diaries, autobiography, letters, and war maps of General Sir Aylmer Haldane. [In 


reserve for 10 years.] 


W. Park. 
re UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
." Durham. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950 include:— 
Durham city: (i) “The Booke of all the meatings of the . . . traid of Tanners . . . 
1611-1655’; (ii) minutes, 20 Dec. 1709 to 19 July 1775 with one or two later entries to 
1842 of the Dyers and Litsters. 


"T'ypewritten transcript of a journal in the Mediterranean, 1807-1810, of Cuthbert C. 
Collingwood, 1st Baron. 
Letters of Edward Augustus Freeman to J. T. Fowler, 25 July 1875 to 1 March 1892. 


D. RAMAGE. 


Glasgow. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950 include: — 


A collection of 25 letters from G. E. Cokayne, the peerage writer, to J. R. Anderson, on 
genealogical topics, 1902—1909. 


London. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 
Robert of Gloucester: verse chronicle in a West Midland dialect of the history of England 
up to 1272, c. 1440. The MS. is the shorter of the two known versions of the chronicle. 
Rent and account book for the estates of Sir John Wentworth in Yorkshire, 1699-1712, 
relating to Elmshall, Brodsworth and Bargh. 
J. H. P. Parrorp. 
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UNIFERSITY COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


University Colleze of North Wales, Bangor. Historical MSS. acquired since the compila- 
tion of list, ante xxii. 187-8. ' 
Derosrrs 

Penrhos Papers V. 934 additional letters and papers of the Owen and Stanley families of 
Penrhos, Holyhead, 1565—1883. The letters include a considerable number from the pens 
of Humphrey Humphreys, bishop of Bangor and Hereford, and Dr. Edward Wynne, chan- 
cellor of Hereford; four in the hand of the eminent antiquary, Edward Lhuyd, and an 
interesting group written by Thomas Ellis, perpetual curate of Holyhead, 1739—1759, and a 
friend and confidant of the Morris brothers. 

Beaumaris corporation and sessions records. Declaration, recognizance and court order 
books, town stewards’ accounts, poor rate assessments, deeds, oath and qualification rolls, 
quarter sessions files and miscellaneous papers, 1650—1887. 

Llanddulas quarry records. 155 deeds and papers relating to the Llanddulas limestone 
quarry, 1827—1947. 

GIFTS 

Papers of Robert Thomas of Abercegin, Bangor, including holograph letters and poetry 
by John Jones of Glanygors, Dafydd Ddu Eryri, Gutyn Peris and Robert Davies (‘Bardd 
Nantglyn’); land tax assessments for Caernarvonshire, 1827—1931; tithe accounts book, 
parish of Llandderfel, 1828—1832. 

E. Gwynne Jones. 


COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES N 


It will be noticed that the lists of accessions to these record offices for 5 50 
are considerably shorter than they have frequently been in recent years. Owit.z 
to the increasing pressure upon the space of this section of the BurLsTIN, some ' 
change in the manner of recording these accessions has become imperative. 
With the co-operation of the archivists concerned, it has now been arranged 
that full lists of accessions shall be deposited in the library of the Institute of 
Historical Research and so be available for the use of students, while only brief 
summaries, prepared in the Institute, shall be printed in the BULLETIN. 


BERKSHIRE 

Berks. Record Office, Shire Hall, Reading. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949 include: — 
Borough records. 
Wallingford borough archives. 

1. Administrative Records. ‘Town Council minute books, 1507—1886; parliamentary 
election papers including a royal circular letter, c. 1523, quittance by Edw. Chamberlayn to 
the borough for all election expenses, 1 529,” papers connected with disputed elections, 1688/9, 
broadsheets, bills and poll-lists, 1784-1859; by-laws of the Mercers’ Company, c. 1666; 
Watch Committee minutes, 1836-1856. 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm., 644 Report, App. pp. 572—594 (where the records after c. 1500 are ignored). 
2 Ibid., p. 582. 
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2. Financial Records. ‘Company’ rolls, 1227—1296 (lists of inhabitants arranged by 
‘Companies’ or trades and assessed for some tax, possibly on income)!; tallage rolls, 1229—12 56 
(lists of holders of property paying a fee-farm rent)?; bailiffs’ accounts, 1584—1 835; chamber- 
lains’ accounts, 1697-1835; bridgemen’s accounts, 1648-1697; borough and bridge rentals, 
1679—1853; bills and vouchers, 1616—1780. 

3. Incorporation Records. Royal charters, 1558, 1571, 1663, 1684; copies (17th cent.) 
of confirmation by Henry III of the charter of Henry II, and of the charter of 1663; fee- 
farm records, 1272—1336, and letter of privy seal from Richard II regulating the fee-farm, 
1382.3 

4. Judicial Records. Borough court and burghmote rolls,* 1232-1 326, 1356—1402, 
1494-1558; Court of Record, 1776—1821; estreats, 1229—. 12755; coroners’ inquisitions, 
1291—1319; coroners’ memoranda rolls, 1315-13189; inquisitions before keepers of the 
peace, 1308-13207; sessions books, rolls, and miscellaneous papers of court of quarter 
sessions, 1679-18 36. 

5. Enrolled and deposited documents. Apprenticeship indentures, 1610-1711; burgess 
rolls, 1835-1852; returns of prices of grain, meal and flour and certificates of inspection of 
the market, 1800-1803; certificates of election of officers and freemen, 1709-1802; 
*rotulus de captione terrarum’, 1232 (a register of transactions affecting real property)? . 
‘deposited’ mediæval charters, c. 1200—. 1500; ® enrolments of leases of borough properties, 
1700-1878. 

6. Muniments of Title. Charters to which the corporation is a party, c. 1220. 1550; 
leases of borough properties, c. 1605—1831. 

7. Miscellaneous records including resolutions of a town meeting against seditious be- 
haviour, 1792; Improvement Commissioners’ minutes, 1795-1858; terrier of the lands of 
Wallingford priory, c. 15403 quarterage roll for the incumbent of St. Peter's, 16343 consent 
from mayor and burgesses for amalgamation of parishes of St. Leonard and St. Peter, 1693. 


‘Hungerford town archives. 


1. Administrative Records. Hock-tide court book, 1582-17773; presentments, 1802— 
1846. 

2. Financial Records. Constables’ accounts, 1612-1922; quit-rent rolls, 1676—1836. 

3. Grants of privileges. Letters patent of Henry VI and Edward IV ordering that the 
privileges and franchises of the Duchy of Lancaster be enjoyed and exercised to the full within 
the manor of Hungerford, 1433, 1467; complaint by the constable that the town’s rights are 
being infringed on and a royal order that they are to be enjoyed to the full, 1574; papers con- 
nected with a law suit over the common rights of Hungerford, 1601. 

4. Fudicial Records. Coroners’ inquisitions, 1813-1926. 

5. Legal papers. Papers connected with law suits to which the town authorities are party 
or which affect the town’s rights, 1764—1888. l 

6. Manorial records. Presentments, 1625—1846; surveys, 1573—1609; muniments of 
title to ‘manor and borough’, 1612—1895. 

7. Enrolled and deposited documents. ‘Deposited’ charters, c. 1275-1465. 

8. Muniments of title. Town properties, 1621-1845; charity deeds, 1556—1635. 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm., 674 Report, App., Pp- 576-579- 2 Ibid., pp. 579-580. 
s Ibid., pp. 581-582. 4 Ibid., pp. 573—576. 5 Ibid., p. 576. 
$ Ibid., pp. 582—584. 7 Ibid., p. 584. 8 Ibid., p. 576. 


9 Ibid., pp. 576, 585-594. 
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Parochial records. Brightwell, including churchwardens accounts and rates, 1666-1756; 
tithe award and map, 1841. Burghfield, including registers, 1559-18253; churchwardens’ 
accounts, 1765-1881; volume of briefs, 1661-1695; overseers’ accounts and rates, 1760 
1825; charity records, 1705-1894; tithe award and map, 1841. Cumnor, including church- 
wardens’ accounts, 1687—1938; overseers’ rates and accounts, 1654-1902; title deeds to 
parochial charities, 1683-1874. West Hanney, including registers, 1565-1823; church- 
wardens’ accounts, 1760-1942. East Hendred, including registers, 1538-1837; glebe 
terriers, 1634, c. 1825, 1838; tithe award and map, 1840, vestry minute books, 1785-18943 
minute book of the East Hendred Association for the Prosecution of Felons, 1814-1 834. 
Shellingford, including register of burials in woollen, 1678—1782; churchwardens’ accounts, 
1632-18945 overseers’ accounts, 1669-1834. Sonning, including vestry minute book, 1630— 
18153 overseers’ rates and accounts, 1726~1886; enclosure award and maps, 1820; tithe 
award and maps, 1840; Sonning Dispensary for the Industrious Poor minute books and ac- 
counts, 1834-1896. Sotwell, including church rates, 1727-1831; overseers’ accounts, 1739— 
1767; tithe award and map, 1840. Sunninghill, including registers, 1561-1817; vestry 
minute books, 1706-1884. Wallingford, St. Mary the More, overseers’ accounts, 1774— 
1830. Wargrave, including glebe terrier, 1828; report on destruction of church by fire made 
by diocesan architect, 1914; tithe award and map, 1841. Wasing, including registers, 1730— 
1812, 

Estate and Family muniments. 

Beech Hill, Stratfield Saye estate documents (Hunter family). 

I. Manorial. Court rolls, estreat roll and miscellaneous papers of Bealmes, 1588-c. 1800; 
court roll and rentals of Sheepbridge Magna cum Garstons, 1571-1760; court roll of 
Swallowfield, 1656. 

2. Deeds. 430, mainly for Stratfield Saye, 1636-1796; Shinfield and Swallowfteld, 
1340-1817; Sherfield Loddon (co. Hants.), 1583-1775; London, 1608-1774. 

3. Family Papers. Personal, estate, legal and business papers of the Hunter family, in- 
cluding personal and estate accounts, 1735-1789; business accounts and letter books of'. 
members of the family engaged in the Levant trade, 1660-1709; Beech Hill tithing parochial 
records, 1767-1835. 

Wasing estate documents (Mount family). 

I. Manorial. Court rolls, compoti, survey and rental of Colthrop in Thatcham, 1485— 
1846 with survey of Greenham in Thatcham, 1547; court roll and books of Henwick in 
Thatcham, 1560—1835; court book of the manor and borough of Thatcham, 1738—1846. 

2. Deeds. About 550, mainly for Wasing, 1639-1812; Aldermaston, 1533-1824; 
Brimpton, 1730-1843; Woolhampton, 1568-1798; Thatcham, 1553-1877; Chieveley, 
1635—1880. 

3. Family Papers. Personal, estate, business and official papers of members of the Mount 
family including diaries of journeys through Kent, the Midlands and West country, 1759— 
1808; accounts, personal and estate, 1723-1870; timber accounts, 1759-1849; survey of 
‘Thatcham, 1798; enclosure agreement, Aldermaston, 1808; partnership articles and ac- 
counts of stock in trade of John Mount and Thomas Page, stationers, 1763-1781; papers 
relating to Colthrop paper mills, 1818—1893; sheriffs’ quietus rolls, 1770, 1826. 

4. Maps. Wasing, c. 1750-1850; copy of Thatcham enclosure map, 1817. 


Lockinge estate documents (Loyd family). 


I. Manorial. Court books of Blewbury, 1710-1938, with custumal, 1612; court rolls 
of East Ilsley, 1722-1832. 
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2. Deeds. About 1,100, mainly for East and West Lockinge, 1604—1840; Blewbury, 
1743-1872; West Challow, 1599-1899; Chilton, 1499-1904; Compton, 1674—1883; 
Didcot, 1719-1869; Hagbourne, 1809-1871; East and West Ilsley, 1679-1860; and 
small numbers for Ardington, Bucklebury, Faringdon, Hampstead Norris, East Hanney, 
East Hendred, Marcham, Peasemore, Sparsholt, Thatcham and Wantage, 1614—1900. 

3. Estate Papers and Maps. Copies of Blewbury and East Hagbourne enclosure awards, 
1805, 1840; parochial terriers of Blewbury, c. 1840; enclosure awards and maps for Arding- 
ton, 1811, West Challow, 1803 and East Lockinge, 1852; tithe award and map for East 
Lockinge, 1852; maps of whole estate, 1858-1872. 


Shaw House estate documents (Dolman, Andrews and Eyre families). 


1. Manorial. Court rolls of Shaw, 1606-1638 and compoti, 1404-1546; court rolls 
and presentments of Speenhamland, 1734—1842; court roll of Thatcham, 1550-1553. 

2. Deeds. About 350, mainly for Shaw, Speen and Thatcham, 1571-1865; with small 
numbers for Brimpton, Chieveley, Greenham, Hungerford, East Ilsley, Kintbury, Newbury, 
West Woodhey, Ecchinswell (co. Hants.) and plantations in Jamaica and Dominica, 1543- 
1872. 

3. Family Papers. Personal, estate, legal and official papers of the Andrews family, in- 
cluding surveys and rentals of the Shaw estate, c. 1630, 1780; papers connected with pro- 
posed allotments of land under the Speen Enclosure Act, 1779; inventories of goods in Shaw 
House, 1820-1840; detailed household accounts, 1776-1799. 

4. Maps. ‘Plan of Nova Colonia do Sacramento, in the River of Plate, with the situation 
of the ships, which attacked it, January 6th, 1763.’ ° 


Other Deposits. 


, Manorial. Court rolls of East Isley, 1334-1373, with compotus for Beenham, 1366, 
court books of the manor and hundred of Faringdon, 1732-1937; court books, rentals and 
‘minute books of the hundred of Shrivenham and of the manors of Shrivenham Salop, Shriven- 
' ham Stalpits and Shrivenham Claycourt, 1523-19473; rental, Stainswick in Shrivenham, 
1776—1783; court roll of Letcombe Bassett, 1600. 

Deeds. Arborfield, 17th-19th cent.; Basildon, 1633-1701; Blewbury, 1606; Buckle- 
bury, c. 1300-1497; Buscot and Eaton Hastings, 1669-1936; Faringdon and Letcombe 
Bassett, 1534-1797; Hungerford, Inkpen and Kintbury, 1612-1860; Letcombe Regis, 
1653-1812; Sandleford, 1710-1871; Thatcham, 1587—1875; Wokingham and district, 
c. 1300-c. 1800. 

Agreement for more secure tenure by copyholders of Faringdon, 1590; agreement for 
improved husbandry at Watchfield, 1773; minutes of Inclosure Commissioners, Longcot in 
Shrivenham, 1796-1800; accounts, etc. of Windsor Forest and Hungerford to Leckford 
(co. Wilts.) turnpike trusts, 1759-1877; lay subsidy roll for the hundreds of Faircross, 
Kintbury Eagle and Compton and the borough of Newbury, 1629; diplomatic papers re- 
lating to the Articles of Peace between England and France, c. 1655; minutes, accounts and 
miscellaneous papers, Blewbury Friendly Society, 1757—1913; correspondence of Matthew 
Montague, M.P., with his wife, 1801-1804; letter of privy seal ordering payment of £27 
p.a. to Sir Henry Brabant, collector of the customs, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1686; black- 
smith’s accounts, 1855-1875. 


Map. Easthampstead, 1757. 
Feux Hut. 
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HAMPSHIRE 


Hampshire Record Office, The Castle, Winchester.. Historical MSS. acquired from 
January 1948 to September 1950. ^ 
Collections of family muniments: 

Harrison-Wayne family of South Warnborough, 14th to 20th cent.T 

Worsley family of Apuldurcombe, mainly Isle of Wight properties, 13th-18th cent. 

Wood family of Thedden Grange (Anstey and Alton, Shalden, Thedden), 18th and 19th 
cent. 

Gardiner family of Roche Court (Fareham), 17th—19th cent. 

Cope family of Bramshill and Eversley (contains material for many other counties), 
13th-19th cent.t 

Sloane-Stanley family of Paultons, mainly New Forest area, 13th—19th cent. 

Wyndham-Campbell-Long families of Preshaw and Corhampton, 17th—19th cent. 

Gatehouse and Blunt families of Stockbridge and Headley, 16th—18th cent. 

St. John Mildmay family of Dogmersfield. 

Other collections: 

Documents relating to the Hampshire estates of Lord Bolton, with some lord-lieu- 
tenancy papers, and documents relating to Ireland and India in the late 18th and early 19th 
cent. 

Diaries, notebooks and other papers of the Terry family of Dummer, 19th cent. 

Documents relating to the Bramshill estate of Lord Brocket. t 

Documents from the Stowe collection relating to the Hampshire properties of the duke of 
Chandos and Buckingham, 

Documents relating to the Caiger family of Old Alresford, 1531-1778. 

Documents relating to the Le Court estates in Greatham and Empshott. 

Deeds and manorial documents relating to Southwick priory, c. 1200-1538, and books, 
deeds and other papers of the White and Norton families in the 16th, 17th, 18th cent. 

Court books and papers relating to the manor of Mapledurham rectory, 1600-1933. 

Parish records: East Stratton, 1776—1895; poor law records of 8 unions in the county; 
documents of the New Alresford Town Trust, 1613—1890. 

Records of archdeaconry of Winchester, 16th—1gth cent.; register of leases and formula 
book of the steward of the bishopric of Winchester, 18th cent. (See ante, xxiii. 137.) 

Miscellaneous: Itchen Navigation papers, 19th cent.; papers relating to the Tichborne 
case, 19th cent.; minute book of the General Committee of the Hampshire Society for the 
Education of the Poor, 1825—1865; deeds of the Mary Magdalene Hospital, Winchester, 
13th-17th cent.; 1400 documents, relating to 120 places in the county, 1481—1904; maps, 

18th—1gth cent. i 
: ErzANoR CorTRILL. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


County Record Office, Hertford.* Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 


Deeds, etc., relating to the county, mainly 17th—20th cent. 
Manorial documents, 16th—19th cent. 
Parish records: Wormley. 


T For list see National Register of Archives reports. 
* Denotes full list available in the library of the Institute. 
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Records of Boards of Guardians. 

Atkins family documents. 

Maltster's account book, 1821—1838. 
i W. Le Harpy. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


County Reeord Office, Shire Hall, Nottingham.* Historical MSS. calendared during 
1950. i l 

Parish records: over 4000 documents relating to 53 parishes, 16th—2oth cent. 

Enclosure awards: 6 originals, 5 copies. 

Tithe awards, 79. 

Maps: 18th—2oth cent. (6). 

f N. Hicsow, 
OXFORDSHIRE 
County Records Joint Committee, Oxford.* Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. . 

Over 200 deeds relating to Oxfordshire, 16th—r9th cent., including those of the Barber 
and Risley families of Adderbury and Deddington, 1682-1910. 

Parish records: Milton-under-Wychwood, including poor law records, tithe apportion- 
ments, 18th—-r9th cent.; Rotherfield Peppard, highway account books, poor rate assessment 
books, churchwardens' accounts, 19th cent. 

F. G. Scorr. 


Country oF SALOP 


County Record Office, Shirehall, Shrewsbury." Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 
Oficial records (county), 18th—2oth cent. 

SF amily papers: 
/ . Adderley Hall collection, relating mainly to Adderley, Child's Ercall, Drayton, Hinstock 
and Stoke-upon-T'ern and including: (1) manorial documents, 1 5th—19th cent. (2) c. 3,200 
deeds, 13th-19th cent., many of the 13th and 14th cent. relating to Combermere abbey. 
(3) Corbet family papers, 16th-19th cent. (4) maps and plans. (See Hist. MSS. Comm., and 
Rept., App. p. 77.) HIN 

Acton Reynald collection, including 290 deeds, temp. Henry I-1509, court rolls and 

court books, 1546—19th cent., estate maps and deeds, 17th-1gth cent. (See Hist. MSS. 
Comm., 15th Rept. App. pt. x, p. 66). 

. Household accounts and papers from Rudge Hall, 18th cent. 

Papers from Loppington House, including over 400 deeds relating to places in the county, 

25 to Irish properties, household accounts, 18th—1gth cent. 
Ludlow corporation records, 275 bundles and 9 boxes, including medieval deeds and records 
of the Palmers’ guild. 
Parish records: Rodington, including churchwardens’ accounts, 1789—1810; Clun Union; 
Bishop's Castle, highway board.and school board. : 
Miscellaneous: plans of Shropshire lead and barytes mines, 1gth-20th cent.; minute 
book of the directors of the Ludlow and Clee Hill Railway; turnpike trust records; 12 
political papers relating to the political situation under James II, including an account of 


* Denotes fall list available in the library of the Institute. : 
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debates in the Commons, 1685; tithe maps; deeds and manorial documents, mainly 18th ` 
and 19th cent., in large numbers, relating to places in the county. 
Mary C. Hi. 
SoMERSET A 
Somerset Record Office, Taunton.* Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 
Deeds: c. 3,000, mainly 17th-19th cent. relating to Somersetshire parishes, including a 
large number relating to the Ilminster turnpike trust. 
Manorial documents: including court rolls, 16th-17th cent., 3 compotus rolls, 15th- 
16th cent., many rentals, surveys and terriers, 18th cent. 
Parish records: Bruton, 17th—-20th cent., including churchwardens’, constables’, over- 
seers’ and highways accounts, militia papers. 
Tithe apportionment documents relating to parishes in S.E. Somerset. 
Family papers: 
62 miscellaneous papers relating to the Pollard family of Chard and the Taylor family 
of Crewkerne, etc., 1677-1853. 
16 estate papers concerning Mildmay property in many Somersetshire’ parishes, 17 30— 
1819. 
‘Tripp family papers, 19th—2oth cent. 
Harotp Kine. 


WILTSHIRE 
County Record Office, Trowbridge.* Historical MSS. acquired to Sept. 1950. 
Deeds: gift of land in Winterslow by Amiria, sister of Hugh Pantulf and confirmation by 


Archbishop Hubert Walter, 1192-95; c. 120, mainly 17th—19th cent., relating to places 
in the county and the families of Wyld, King and Coleman, 1663. 1785, Darrell, Large, 
Sheppard and Sadler, 1713-1884. : 

Surveys and rentals of estates of the Nicholas family with pedigrees, mainly late 18th cent. 

Parish records of Bremhill, 128 documents, including churchwardens’ and overseers’ 
accounts, 1708-1855. 

Maps, 1720-¢. 1850, (77). 

Maurice G. RATHBONE. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
County Record Office, Shirehall Worcester. Historical MSS. acquired 1 Jan. 
31 March 1950. 

Deeds and papers relating to places in Worcestershire, including a collection of over 
1,200 deeds, accounts, letters and plans relating to Woollas Hall and the Hanford and allied 
families, 1312—late 19th cent. 

Parish records: Great and Little Hampton vestry minutes, overseers’ accounts and 
memoranda, 1825-94. 

School records: minute books, registers, log-books and other papers of the Education 
Department and of schools at: Alvechurch, Bentley, Beoley, Cookhill, Crabbs Cross, Droit- 
wich, Evesham, Hampton, Inkberrow, Knighton-on-Teme, Malvern, Martley, Pershore, 
Pinvin, Powick, Priest Bridge, Redditch, Upton, Welland, Wythall, 1863-1948. 


E. H. SARGEANT. 
* Denotes full list available in the library of the Institute. 
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WALES 
CAERNARVONSHIRE 
Caernarvonshire Records Office, Caernarvon.* Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 


School board records, including log books, minute books, correspondence, reports, etc. 
Coed Helen papers. Some 250 documents relating to the family and estate, Caernarvon, 
mainly 18th and early 19th cent. 
W. Ocwen WILLIAMS. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Buckinghamshire Archæological Society, Aylesbury. Historical MSS. acquired during 
1948 and 1949 include:— 


Manorial documents. Court books of the manor of Prebend End with Gawcott, Bucking- 
ham, 1822—1925, Iver, 1715—16; court rolls of the manors of Blackwell Hall, Mordaunts, 
Ashley Green and Whelpley, Chesham, 1355-1754, Chesham Magna, Chesham Higham 
and Chesham Bury, 1647—1719, Iselhampstead Latimer, 1503—1653, Cholesbury, 1666, 
Hitcham cum Dorney, 1676, Iver, temp. Henry VIII and Eliz. (extracts), rectory of Ivinghoe, 
1525-26, Pitstone, 1658—63, Whaddon and Nash, 1725-38, Wing, 1704—1811 (extracts); 
court rolls, books, rentals, accounts and manorial papers of Ivinghoe, 1559—1720; minutes 
of courts of Stoke Goldington, 1749—52. 

Early charters. Grants and leases of land in Aylesbury, Hulcott and Pitstone (18) and 
covenants (2) by the Friars Minor of Aylesbury, mid-13th cent. to 1533; grant, Burnham, 
1380 (1); grant to Hospital of St. John, Newport Pagnell, 1285 (1); grants and feoffments, 
Pitstone, 1422-1790 (13); grants, quitclaims and leases concerning the Gurney family in 
Stone, Bishopstone, Hartwell, Owlswick, Great and Little Kimble, Stoke Mandeville and 

,/ Ellesborough, 1282—1650 (101). 

General. Feudal aid roll for the hundreds of Bucks. and honour of Morteyn, 1346; 
overseers’ account book, Stony Stratford West Side, 1706—38; rate roll for poor relief, West- 
cott, 1797; marriage settlement of Elizabeth Cromwell to Richard Ingoldsbye, 1613: Large 
collections, mainly 17th to 19th cent., relating to Bledlow, the Brickhills, Haddenham, Mar- 
low, Newton Longeville, Preston Bissett, Stewkley and Wing and to the earl of Sefton's 
property in Stoke Poges. 

Maps and Plans. White End Farm, Chesham, 1769; Denham Court estates, 1857, 
showing crops and tithe charges. 

CicgLY BAKER. 


CUMBERLAND 
Publie Library, Museum and Art Gallery, Carlisle. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 

Account book of the Master Gunner ‘of stores received and expended’ and expenses ‘at 
this place' (Carlisle castle), August 1791 to January 1816, with copies of letters relating to 
the fabric of the castle, 1789, 1790, 1791. 

Personal notebook of Baron Clarke, relating to the Jacobite trials held in Carlisle etc. in 
1746. This consists of five gatherings later bound together. Two gatherings are concerned 
with the special commission trials; one with working notes on the summer trials on the 


* Denotes full list available in the library of the Institute. 
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Northern circuit; one of circuit trials at Carlisle, and one on the legal arguments in arrest of 
judgement, regarding discharge of jury. 


KzuNETH SMITH. 


Essex 
Colchester Public Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 

c. 700 deeds and documents, of all periods, relating to Colchester properties and people. 

Colchester manor of Greenstead, court rolls, various rolls 1613-17943; court books, 
1794-1931. 

Enclosure award for lands in the manor and parish of Lexden within the boundaries of 
the borough of Colchester and county of Essex. 

' A. T. AusriNG. 


Leyton Central Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 

Manor of Layton, alias Low Leighton, alias Leighton Grange: abstract of court books, 
1709—1719; court registers, 1713—1786, 1787—1850, 1848-1879; draft court register, 
1787-1881. 

L. J. Saw. 


Museum of Local History and Antiquities, Walthamstow. Historical MSS. acquired in 
1950 include:— 
Local documents from the clerk to the Charity Trustees, including one deed of 1588, 
others 17th cent. and later. 
Book of Higham Benstead manor, citing 14th cent. court rolls, etc. 


Anne R. fine 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE i 
Gloucester City Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 

Deeds relating to: Gloucester, 1768-1854 (15), Katherine Wheel Inn in, 1634-1 Sos » 
(16), various properties in, 1680-1840 (201); Westcote, 1675-9 (7); Todenham, 1710- 
1820 (18); Shennington, 1712-1852 (10); Berkeley, 1781, 1802 (2). 

Over 200 deeds and documents relating to Wortley House, Wortley manor and Wotton- 
under-Edge, 17th—19th cent., including papers relating to the Osborne family, 1746—1848. 

‘Two inventories of goods and chattels, 12 Dec. 1662 and 13 Jan. 1706/7; wills, 12 Nov. 
1737 and 5 Nov. 1754 (probate). 

Webley's Charity, parish of St. John the Baptist, Gloucester, accounts of distribution and 
. minutes of meetings, 1663-1853. 

Papers relating to Rev. William Servant, vicar of Kempley, 1818—1839. 
Papers and correspondence relating to Tiddenham charters, 1849—57. 


P. W. BENNETT. 


N 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
Hereford City Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950 include: — 
Papers of the Right Hon. Lord Biddulph of Ledbury Park, Herefordshire, including 
diaries, letters, deeds, account books, etc., 17th cent. and onwards. 
: Documents relating to Tyberton, Madley and the Brydges family. (See ante, xxi. 90.) 
PENELOPE E. Morcan. 
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LANCASHIRE . 
Lancaster Public Library—Local Record Room. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 


The estates of the Fenwick family (of Burrow Hall, Tunstall, Lonsdale South) in 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Westmorland, Durham, Northumberland, etc. Over 200 deeds 
(13th-19th cent.), mostly Lonsdale South; also rentals, etc. 

Roper collection of over 100 deeds, certificates, etc., mostly Lancaster and district (17th— 
19th cent.). 

Various records of shipbuilding and shipping in Lancaster (18th—19th cent.). 

Survey of estates of Rey. O. Marton (all within 20 miles of Lancaster), 1767. 


G. M. Branp. 


Manehester Cathedral, Dean and Canons’ Muniment Room, including the Archives of the 
College of Christ. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 


Miscellaneous papers, 18th—2oth cent., relating to the collegiate church and parish, 
including specifications for proposed alterations to the interior of the collegiate church, 
submitted by Robert Goldsmith, architect, of Ipswich, 1813. 

: A. E. J. HOLLAENDER. 


The John Rylands Library, Manchester. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950 include:— 


Court rolls of the manor of Billingford (Eynford Hundred), co. Norfolk, 1591-92, 
1596-99. 
‘Recueil de diverses procedures faictes contre aucuns Evesques et autres Ecclesiastiques 
Criminels de Léze Majesté! 17th cent. Binding stamped with the arms of Gaspard III 
Fieubet de Naulac (1626-1694), chancelier of Queen Maria-Theresa. 

‘Frodsham Wardens’ MS.’ Extracts (192 ff.) from the account books of the parish of 
Frodsham, co. Chester, in the hand of Thomas Helsby, the Cheshire historian, 1608-1717. 

Diary, apparently of Sir Edmund Prideaux, of a journey on the continent, Aug. 1710— 
May 1712. 

k Pain book of Thornthwaite, Westmorland, 17th—18th cent. 

Viscount Mount-Stuart (later 1st marquess of Bute): Consular Correspondence and 
Papers, 4 vols., 1776—1783. Vols. 1—3 contain some 600 letters from H.M. consuls at Nice, 
Leghorn and Genoa to Mount-Stuart, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary at 
the court of Turin (1779-1783) and the chargés d'affaires there; enclosures include intelli- 
gence reports from the ports of France and Spain. Vol. 4 (441 ff.) contains official copies of 
memorials, correspondence, confidential and other reports forwarded with his despatches, 
treaties and political papers, among which occur letters and papers (1781-1782) relating to 
the capture of Fort St. Philip, Minorca. (See ante xxii. 212, xxiii. 257.) 

A collection of letters (144) of the bibliophile the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin, 
addressed to the printers John Nichols and Bowyer Nichols, Sept. 1809—Dec. 1838. 

Letters (5) of Florence Nightingale to the architect Thomas Worthington concerning 
hospital building, July 1865—Nov. 1868. 

The muniments of the Bagshawe family of Ford Hall, co. Derby, 15th-1 gth cent. In- 
cluded are: (a) Correspondence and papers of the families of Bagshawe, Caldwell, Murray 
and Greaves, among which are official letters and military papers of Samuel Bagshawe 
(d. 1762), colonel of the 93td Regiment of Infantry, M.P. for Tallagh, co. Waterford and 
second in command in the East Indies (1754—1756); a number of items concern Clive. 
Other military papers are those of General Lord John Murray (d. 1787) and Lieutenant 
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General William Murray (d. 1818). The Caldwell family is represented by 70 bundles of 
letters (18th—r9th cent.) and political pamphlets and papers of Sir James Caldwell, 4th Bart. 

(b) Deeds and allied records relating to properties in some 60 places in cos. Derby, Lancaster, 

Leicester, Lincoln, Nottingham, Oxford and York. (c) Miscellaneous MS. volumes, includ-’ 
ing diaries, account books, rent and estate books, housekeeping books and timber books. 

Among them are building accounts of Banner Cross, co. York, with which Sir Jeffry 
Wyatville, the restorer of Windsor Castle, was associated, and records of 18th century lead 

mining. 

The Raymond Richards collection (deposited by Raymond Richards, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.Hist.S.), comprising:— 

I. The muniments of the Sneyd family of Keele Hall, co. Stafford (x 3th-20th cent.), which 
include: — 

(a) Correspondence (16th—20th cent.), c. 4,500 items. In addition to letters of the Sneyds 
from the 16th century onwards, the larger groups of correspondence are of William Eden, 
ist Baron Auckland (c. 1784—1802); Frances, 1st marchioness of Bute; Lady Chester 
(17th-18th cent); the Fitzgibbons, earls of Clare (17th—19th cent., over 800 letters); 
George, 1st Baron Dover and his wife; Mary, duchess of Gloucester (d. 1857); the Grevilles 
(Lady Charlotte, the diarist Charles, and Henry William); the Harrowby family (notably 
Susan, Ist, and Frances, 2nd countess); Sarah, sth countess of Jersey; Prince Augusto 
Ruspoli; the Sutherland family (notably Harriet, 2nd duchess); the Westminster family 
(notably the 2nd marquess and his wife); Robert Curzon, 14th Baron Zouche; George 
Matthew Fortescue (son of the 1st Earl Fortescue); Charles Bertie Percy (son of the 1st 
earl of Beverley); Henry Vincent of the Queen's Remembrancer's Office; Charles Baring 
Wall, M.P.; and Henry Downing Whittington. Over 60 other peerage families are repre- 
sented. Correspondents include the Irish statesman John Beresford, Canning, Castlereagh, 
the irish under-secretary Edward Cooke, Peel, Pitt, Lord John Russell, Wellington and 
Lady Caroline Lamb. (b) Deeds, estate documents, legal papers, household, building and 
business accounts, miscellaneous family papers, etc., 13th—2o0th cent., ue thousands of 
items. The deeds and allied records concern properties in over 120 places in 18 counties; the 
larger groupings relate to Keele, Bradwell, Burslem, Cold Norton, Hulton, Knutton, New- 
castle-under-Lyme, Norbury, Norton-on-the-Moors, Sneyd Green, Swinnerton, ‘Tunstall 
and Wolstanton, co. Stafford, Christleton and Willaston, co. Chester and Romney, Kent. 
(c) Manorial accounts: Abbey Hulton, jurors’ presentments and estreats (1733—1840 
passim); Keele, court rolls, court books, etc. (1328—1841) and compotus rolls (1351-52, 
1377-78, 1391-94); Newcastle-under-Lyme, estreats (1670-71, 1805-09 passim); Norton- 
on-the-Moors, court rolls (1565-66, 1603-24 passim); Rowley, court rolls (1399—1403); 
Trentham, jurors’ presentments (Oct. 1763); Tunstall cum membris, court rolls, court 
books, etc. (1326-1841) and compotus rolls (1362—3, 1374-5, 1377-8, 1577-1618 passim); 
Turley, estreats (1685-97 passim); Willaston, co. Chester, court rolls, court books, etc. 
(1586-1745 passim). . Also recognizances, indictments, settlement orders and other papers 
concerning the sessions of the justices of the peace, 1766—94 passim. (d) Other materials 
include miscellaneous MS. volumes (inventories, surveys, rentals, ledgers, cash and account 
books, letter books, etc., 16th-20th cent.); papers concerning minerals and tileries (19th— 
20th cent.); maps and plans (18th—2oth cent.); and genealogical papers. 

2. The Davies Davenport Papers. — x8th—r9th cent. 

(a) Estate papers of Davies Davenport: i. Tenants’ accounts (rents), 1780, 1791—1802, 

1806 (Anslow, Alderley, Capesthorne, Henbury and Birtles, Heswall, Morton, Siddington, 
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Woodford), 1794-99 (Ellastone), 1772-77 (Calverley), 5 vols. ii. Bailiffs’ accounts, 1783, 
1786, 1788-98 passim, 1804—11 passim, 1813-16 passim, 1818-21 passim, 1823, 1825, 
1830, 1833-35 passim, 32 vols. iii. Stewardship accounts, 1811—18, 1 vol. iv. Cash ac- 
counts, 1773—75, 1776-78, 1782-92, 3 vols. v. Household expenses, 1777—1825 (monthly), 
1785-92 (week book), 2 vols. vi. Garden account (?), 1816, 1 vol. (b) Trading accounts of 
William Davenport: bill and letter book, 1748; bill book, 1769—87; cash book, 1768—75; 
waste book, 1745-65; bead sales, 1766—75; ledgers, 1763—75, 1788-97; ships' books 
(covering over 50 voyages), 1763-86 passim, 16 vols. 

3. Miscellaneous historical documents. rath—2oth cent. 


‘The main heads of this collection are: (a) Muniments of the late Field Marshal Lord 
Chetwode, relating mostly to co. Chester, 12th—19th cent., c. 1,000 items. (b) Deeds and 
papers of the families of Devereux (mainly co. Hereford), Finch (18th cent. correspondence), 
Hankinson (co. Chester) and Smallwood (co. Chester), 12th-19th cent, 150 items. 
(c) Miscellaneous deeds, relating mostly to cos. Lancaster and Chester; included is a bull of 
Urban III, 350 items. (d) Miscellaneous autograph letters and autographs, among which 
are 33 letters from Edward VII, 30 from Lord Randolph Churchill, a letter of John Knox 
and holograph poems of Tennyson and George Borrow. (e) Miscellaneous MS. volumes, in- 
cluding a commonplace book and diary of Joseph Warburton of Bowdon, co. Chester, 17073 
Liverpool poll book, 1790; muragers’ accounts of the city of Chester, 1801-1809; a trans- 
cript of Cockersand cartulary made for Sir Thomas Phillipps in Feb. 1838; anda receipt and 
account book for the parish of Wildboarclough in the Macclesfield Union, 1836-48. (f) Mis- 
cellaneous papers on local history of R. H. Linaker, W. S. May (incl. 18th-19th cent. maps 
of Liverpool) and Charles Beswick. 

Publications: Hand-List of the Crutchley Manuscripts in the John Rylands Library 
[Part I], by F. Taylor, ap. Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, vol. 33. Manuscript acces- 
sions are noted in the various numbers of the Library Bulletin. 

F. TAYLOR. 
LEICESTERSHIRE 
Leicester Museum Muniment Room. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 

Records of Wyggeston’s Hospital, Leicester (in addition to previous deposit in 1934): 
Master's account books, 1521-15613; hospital account rolls 1520—1760, rentals 1512—1729; 
terriers, 1427—1725; vouchers and other receipts, 16th—18th cent.; papers relating to suits 
in Duchy of Lancaster court, 16th—-17th cent.; charters and deeds, 13th cent.—1827; wills 
and correspondence of Wyggeston family, correspondence of masters of the hospital, 1510—- 

_16253 miscellaneous court rolls of various manors belonging to the hospital, 1413-1741. 
Places chiefly concerned: Bottesford, Bowden, Breedon, Ilston, Kimcote, Leicester, Norton 
by Galby, Oadby, Ravenstone, Swannington, Walton, co. Leics.; Castle Carlton, Foston, 
co. Lincs. 

Deeds relating to: property in St. Mary's parish, Leicester, 18th and 19th cent. Ruding 
estate, Westcotes, Leicester, 18th and 19th cent. 

Volume containing pedigree of Woodcock family of Keyham, with various 18th cent. 
deeds relating to the family. 

Auprey M. Murray. 


Lonpon 
Guildhall Library Muniment Room. Records and Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 
A. Customs. Transcript of a [/ost] roll of rates of customs duty payable to the Crown at 
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the Port of London and other out-ports, on merchandise imported, 1507. Made by Thomas 
Martin, F.S.A., of Palgrave, Suffolk, in 1732. 

B. Parish records. St. Bartholomew Moor Lane: sundry records, 1863-1899; St. 
Botolph-without-Aldgate: rate collector's list of householders in Upper East Smithfield 
assessed for the improvement of the street leading from Tower Hill to Upper East Smithfield, 
1820/1; St. Giles-without-Cripplegate: parish archives, 1500—1940 [the deposit comprises 
all surviving records except the sequence of original parish registers which remain in the 
custody of the Parochial church council; there are, however, rough registers, 1782—1940.* 
Among the records deposited are the minutes of the joint or ‘general’ vestries of St. Giles and 
St. Luke Old Street, to 1732]. 

C. Ward records. Cordwainer: sundry records, 1893—1908; Cripplegate-without: 
complete archives, 1732—1908; Dowgate: wardmote minute books, 1850—1940; F arring- 
don without: watch rate collection book for the precinct of St. Bride and abutting precincts, 
1691—1694; Tower: sundry records, 1837—1900. 

D. Records of City Companies. Clockmakers: papers relating to John, James and William 
Harrison, clock and chronometer makers, their theories, experiments and inventions, 1730— 
1876, including John Harrison’s holograph MS. containing description of his ‘clock no. 1° 
(additional deposit); Curriers: complete archives, 1567-1935; Distillers: complete ar- 
chives, 1637-1900; Founders: complete archives, 1497-1910; Gunmakers: supple- 
mentary charter by Queen Victoria, 1892; Makers of Playing cards: complete archives, 
1628-1931; Plaisterers: complete archives, 1571-1918; Scriveners: book of extracts 
from court minutes chiefly relating to the company's hall, 1696—1820; Spectacle-makers: 
additional records, including registers of freedom admission and apprentice bindings, 1699— 
1850; 'lallow-chandlers: complete archives, 1324—1832; Watermen and Lightermen: 
complete archives, 1646-1910. 

E. Estate Records and Inventories. Austin friars: particulars of the estate belonging to 
John 5th marquess of Winchester, c. 1650; Lothbury: rental of the estates of John Bouverie, 
owner of Betchworth manor, Surrey, 1734—17 50, including his estate in Lothbury in the city 
of London, 1742—1749; inventory of the goods and chattels of Anthony Abdy, alderman and 
sheriff of London [1630/1], found and appraised in his houses in Leytonstone, Essex, and in 
Lime Street, London, 18th November 1640; lease by John Gregory, citizen and vintner, 
to Robert Smith, citizen and cooper, of the *Golden Lion' in Fetter Lane, with schedules of 
goods and household implements, 1645. : 

F. Business Archives. Correspondence and accounts of Ralph and George Radcliffe, 
merchant-mercers and Levant traders, of Bishopsgate, London, 1700—1772 [transferred, on 
deposit, from the Hertfordshire County Record Office]. 

G. Deeds. Various collections, relating, inter alia, to properties in Philpot lane (Fast 
Cheap) 1639—1783, in the parish of Allhallows-by-the- Tower 1657—1698, and in Ex 
alley 1667—1698, the latter of importance for the history of the rebuilding of London after 
the Great Fire. 

H. For the Poll book collection. Aylesbury hundred, 1818 (4 vols.). 


RaymMonp SMITH. 


* The original parish registers of St. Giles-without-Cripplegate, 1561—1936, including those of 
St. Bartholomew Moor Lane, 1850-1901, were deposited with the Department in March, 195r. 
"They consist of 66 stout folio tomes and include 5 volumes of indices to the registers of baptisms 
(St. Giles) 1793-1851. 
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MIDDLESEX 
Hendon Central Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950 include:— 
Miscellaneous papers relating to the Welsh Harp, Hendon, 1927—29. 
Minutes of Mill Hill Thirty Club, 1913-37- 
Records of Hendon Welfare and Comforts Organization, 1939—48. 


J. E. WALKER. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Nottingham Publio Librarles. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 


28 documents of the Old Nottingham Waterwork Company, 18th—19th cent. 

18 deeds of the manor of Langford, 1619—1792. 

31 deeds, etc., relating to Lambley, 1809—81. 

Minute book of the Nottingham committee for managing the prosecution of Alderman 
John Ashwell, on the ground of the illegality of the mode of electing aldermen, 1808-9. 

3 boxes of documents concerning Nottinghamshire property and families, from a lawyer’s 
office, c. 1700-1930. 

41 miscellaneous documents relating to Nottingham, Plumtree, Bunny, Bradmore, 
Broxtowe, East Stoke, Bingham, Blyth, Beeston, etc., 1615-1896. 


Duncan Gray. 


SHROPSHIRE 
Shrewsbury Public Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 


Minute book of the subscribers (later the Trustees) of the intended iron bridge between 
Madeley Wood and Benthall, co. Salop, 1775-1798. 

Papers relating to the Marston family of Afcote, co. Salop. 

Court rolls of the manors of: Aston or Chetwynd Aston, 3 vols., 1736-1932; Stanton 
Lacy, 1608-9; Duddlewick, 1608; Leintwardine, 1608-9; Kinnerley and Melverley, 
1576-8; 1581, 1588—90; Melverley, 1541-2. 

Survey. and valuation of Kinnerley and Melverley, 1590-91. 

2 letter books of John Dod of Cloverley Hall, Salop, 1805-1819. 

Account book of rents, etc., for an estate at Great Lyth and Shrewsbury, 1740. 

Shrewsbury School: accounts, 1664—1687; draft will; 1759, of Leonard Hotchkiss, a 
master of Shrewsbury School (1724— — ), and several letters relating to his affairs. 

Roll containing a list of the bailiffs and mayors of Shrewsbury, 1 386—1716, with marginal 
notes of notable occurrences, national and local. 

44 documents relating to the executorship of Charles Gibbons and his property in Shrews- 
bury, etc. 

ere of title of the Wenlock Gas Co. and its trustees to Much Wenlock Gas Works, 
- 1857—1886. : 

The work of calendaring and indexing the two major collections of documents received 
in recent years, the earl of Craven’s muniments and the Jenkins family documents, has been 
practically completed during 1950. 


Joun L. Honss. 
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SURREY 
Croydon Publie Libraries. 


The following deeds belong to the Delmé-Radcliffe collection, and have been deposited 
here by the Hertfordshire County Records Office: — 


Deeds and documents relating to Croydon:—14th cent. (30); 15th cent. (62); 16th cent. 
(9); 17th cent. (97); 18th cent. (92). 

Deeds and documents relating to Surrey:—Alfold, 14th cent. (1); Bramley, 18th cent. (3); 
Charlewood, 18th cent. (11); Cobham, r6th cent. (2), 17th cent. (7), 18th cent. (7); 
Dorking, 16th cent. (1); Farnham, 18th cent. (9); Leith Hill, 17th cent. (1), 18th cent. (3); 
Molesey, 16th cent. (3); Ockley, 18th cent. (5); Shalford, Dunfold and Hascombe, 15th 
cent. (1), 16th cent. (1); Stoke, 18th cent. (1); Stoke D'Abernon, 18th cent. (1); Sutton, 
18th cent. (1). , 

Deeds relating to: London (3), Rotherhithe, 17th cent., Newgate Market, 17th cent., 
Hackney, 18th cent.; Kent (2), Otford, 18th cent., Kippington, 18th cent.; Sussex, manor 
of Trotton, 18th cent.; Herts., Kimpton, 17th cent. 

Other Surrey deeds and documents : Croydon, Stroud Green, 1663-1864 (10). 

The following were handed over to the Public Libraries by the Croydon Welfare Ser- 

vices Department:— 
: Croydon Union minute book, 1842—1892. 20 vols. 
Workhouse and Infirmary minute book, 1888-1892. 2 vols. 
House Visiting Committee minute book, 1888—1896. 1 vol. 
Infirmary Committee minute book, 1892-1897. 1 vol. 
Croydon Union year book, 1884-1891. 2 vols. 
Clerk's petty cash book, 1891. 1 vol. 
Miscellaneous Committees minute book, 1888—1913. 1 vol. 
Joint Poor Law Committee minutes and reports, 1914—1930. 16 vols. 
School Attendance Committee minute book, 1877~1900. 2 vols. 
Croydon Union general ledgers, 1836-1930. 12 vols. 
Parochial ledger, 1850-1896. 3 vols. 
Non-Resident and Non-Settled Poor ledgers, 1845-1895. 4 vols. 
Miscellaneous ledger, 1860-1867. 1 vol. 
; Henry A. SHARP. 


Guildford Muniment Room.* Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 

Borough records, 19th cent. 

c. 450 Surrey deeds, mainly 17th—19th cent., including (c. 100) those of the Othen family 
chiefly of Godalming and Witley. 

Loseley MSS., More-Molyneux farhily, from Loseley Park. The greater part of these 
have been deposited on loan for a minimum period of 50 years. This includes local deeds, 
manorial records, documents acquired by former members of the family through their holding 
the lord-lieutenancy, shrievalty and other public offices, accounts and receipts from medieval 
times to 19th cent. All letters, including the bound volumes of historical correspondence 
remain at Loseley Park. See Historical MSS. Commission, 7th Report, p. xiv, App. pp. 596— 
680; r7th Report, p. 12. 

Exi» M. Dance. 
* Denotes full list available in the library of the Institute. 
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Sussex 


Hove Publie Library and Museum. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951. 
4. deeds relating to property in Waterloo St., Hove, June, 1831. 
J. Dove. 
WARWICKSHIRE 
Shakespeare's Birthplace Library, Stratford-upon-Avon. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 
Safeconduct granted by William Bardolf, lieutenant at Calais of the earl of Warwick, 
27 Sep. 1417. 
Marriage settlement of David Garrick and Eva Maria Violette, 1749. 
Diaries (2) of Mrs. Garrick from July 31 to Dec. 17, 1768 and from Sep. 13, 1778 to 
Nov. 13, 1779. 


Details of the pageant in the [Stratford] Jubilee, 1769, and 5 ster MSS. relating to 
Garrick’s theatrical activities. 


Minute book and account book of Stratford-upon-Avon Public Library 1810-20, and 
Shakespeare Library 1820—62. 
4 documents relating to Stratford-upon-Avon 1866—1924. 
Lzvi Fox. 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
Public Library, Dudley. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950 include: — 


Maps and plans 19th and 20th cent., including plan of the Birmingham, Wolverhampton 
and Stour Valley Railway (n.d.), Kingswinford Railway (1859), the Birmingham Canal 
(1850, 1864, 1882, 1901). 


Enclosures: Cradley, book, 1783; copy of award for Dunsley in Kinfare parish, co. 
Stafford. 


Documents, 18th-2oth cent., relating to the property of the earl of Dudley and other 
properties in Worcestershire and Staffordshire. 
L. HrLLIWELL, 
YORKSHIRE 
Leeds Central Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 


Poor law records: additional records relating to Leeds in the 18th—1gth cent. The 
collection includes rate books, apprenticeship, order and cash books, overseers’ diaries, calcu- 
lation tables and correspondence. 

Lane-Fox collection: title deeds, estate and legal papers, from the 17th—19th cent., 
relating chiefly to property in Yorkshire and Ireland. Some documents relating to estates in 
Devon, Dorset, Gloucestershire, Rutland, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Wales and London. 

Collection of title deeds relating to: Huby and Grafton, 18th cent.; Hunslet, 18th- 
20th cent.; South Kirby, 19th cent.; Soyland, 17th—20th cent. 

Enclosures: 3 documents relating to Bramley, 18th—r9th cent. 


F. G. B. Hurcurnas. 


Middlesbrough Publie Librarles. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 
Middlesbrough rate books, 1837, 1840-43. 


Linthorpe: record of assessments for relief of the poor and disbursements of overseers, 
1728-1821; highway rate book, 1842. 
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. "Ihe House of Constantine’, a document on the history of the Constantine family in 
Yorkshire with which county the family has been associated since the middle of the 12th cent. 
It traces also the descent in the female line of Mrs. R. A. Constantine from William the Silent. 


W. Liviu. 


Sheffield City Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 


Records of Sheffield Charity School (founded 1706): account book, 1706—1821; admis- 
sion books, 1778—1810, 1782-1814, 1812-1834, 1823-1847; visitors’ book, 1795—1827. 

‘Township of Attercliffe-cum-Darnall, parish records: (i) account book of the township 
and chapel-of-ease containing lists of constables, 1584-1787, chapelwardens, 1701-1787 and 
overseers, 1608-1787; constables’ accounts, 1676—1780; overseers’ accounts, 1676-1788; 
chapelwardens’ accounts, 1702—1780; surveyors of highways accounts, 1733-1769; John 
Needham’s accounts, 1758-1774; copies of settlement certificates, 1712-1792, etc. 
(ii) poor rate assessment book, 1798. 

Minute book of Sheffield silver platers’ trade association, 1773-1784. 

Several odd deeds etc. of thé nineteenth century, including original articles of agreement 


of an association for the prosecution of felons in Ecclesfield, 1829. 
J. P. Lams, 


Yorkshire Areheeologieal Society. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 


Three small collections of West Riding deeds, 17th and 18th cent., relating chiefly to 
property in Askrigg, Saddleworth, Cliff and Stainland, Ossett Appletreewick, Holme on 
Spalding Moor. 

Documents from Hornby Castle relating to: Gargrave, 3 tithe rent books, 1799-1804; 
sequestration accounts and correspondence, 1806-7; Bradford, 5 rentals of John Marsden's 
estate, 1785-9; Bradford Waterworks’ Bill and petition to parliament, 1790; Giggleswick 
Grammar School, case and counsel’s opinion, 1778: Staincliff and Ewcross, land tax 1742. 

Account book, 1632-1743, belonging to the Hoyland family of Hemingfield and Brierley 
including accounts of Dr. Anthony Marshall, fellow and tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Harewood court roll, 1482. 

Newburgh Priory muniments. A very large collection of family papers of the Fauconberg 
and Wombwell families, title deeds, settlements, maps, plans, household and other accounts 
from 13th to 19th cent.; including 12th cent. charters of Byland Abbey, 15th and-16th cent. 
court rolls of various Yorkshire manors. 

í Amy G. FosTER. 


WALES 
Central Public Library, Newport, Mon. The work of calendaring the collection of the 
Kemeys papers was completed in 1950. (See ante, xxiii. 85.) 

The documents include 677 items prior to 1800, all relating to Monmouthshire. Im- 
portant groups relate to the Michaelstone-y-vedw, Graig, Marshfield and Peterstone areas 
and the Caldicot, Llanvair-Discoed, Undy, Llangeview and Llanhowell areas. The Kemeys 
collection has been calendared and copies of the calendar deposited with (a) the National 
Library of Wales (b) the National Register of Archives (c) Somerset Record Office. 


W. J. CoLLETT. 
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B. MIGRATIONS ' 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers. 
References to booksellers' catalogues are by name, number of Catalogne, page and number; to auctioneers’ 
lot. 


catalogues by name, date of first day of sale and number of 


he following are the principal cata- 


logues including historical MSS. which the Institute has received between July, 1950 and January, 
1951: Myers & Co., no. 365; Bernard Quaritch, nos. 680, 682; Messrs. Sotheby, 10, vii. 50, 31. vii. 50, 


30. x. 50, 13. xii. 50.] 


Collections. 3 


Fane, John, 11th earl of Westmorland, 
correspondence, papers, 61 vols., 1805-1859; 
letter books, 31 vols., 1816-1855. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 31. vii. 1950, nos. 548, 549.) 


. Miscellaneous Documents. 
English before 1608. 


Precedent book of writs, many relating to 
Lancashire, probably first half of 15th cent. 
(Howes Bookshop, Hastings, no. 113, p. 42, 
no. 595.) 

Edward IV, letter, 15 March [no year], 
from Windsor to the duke of Brittany. 

(Bernard Quaritch, no. 680, p. 35, no. 152.) 
' Black Book of the Admiralty, 15th cent. 
MS. (Messrs. Sotheby, 17. vii. 1950, no. 23.) 

Genealogy of the kings of England to 
Henry VI, c. 1490. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 
680, p. 24, no. 102.) 

Murray, Sir William, of ‘Tullibardine, 
30 docs., 1507—1580, relating to the lands 
and barony of Tullibardine. (Messrs. Sothe- 
by, 13. xii. 1950, nos. 210, 211, 212.) 

Douglas, Archibald, earl of Angus, docu- 
ment, 2 April 1575, concerning his appoint- 
ments. (Messrs. Sotheby, 13. xii. 1950, no. 
206.) 

Dudley, Robert, earl of Leicester, grant 
of property in Crogen Wladys, in the lord- 
ship of Chirk, 20 May 1571. See ante, xxii. 
210. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 680, p. 35, 
no. 146.) 

Sidney, Lady Mary, letter, 24 April 1574, 
to John Cockeram. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 
680, p. 88, no. 383.) 

*A Brefe Sumarie and Demonstracion of 
the estate of England and Wales . . .', 
c. 1580. See ante, xxi. 210. (Bernard 
Quaritch, no. 680, p. 36, no. 154.) 


Arms of the nobility and gentry of Eng- 
land from William the Conqueror to Eliza- 
beth, 1587. (Messrs. Sotheby, 10. vii. 1950, 
no. 248.) 

Hay, Francis, earl of Errol, document, 
Sept. 1586, concerning an agreement with 
Alexander Hay. (Messrs. Sotheby, 13. xii. 
1950, no. 208.) 

Cromwell, Henry, Lord, letter, 15 Feb. 
1 599, relating to service in Ireland. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 30. x. 1950, no. 253.) 

Exchequer: ‘A short compendium . ..’ 
written at the request of Lord Buckhurst in 
the reign of Elizabeth, 17th cent. MS. See : 
ante, xxii. 210. (Myers & Co., no. 365, p. 18, 
no. 189.) 

Heath, Sir Robert (1575—1649), collec- 
tion of correspondence of. (Hodgson & Co., 
no. IO of 1949—50, p. 27, no. 429.) 


English after 1608. 

Ewens, Ralph, clerk of the parliaments, 
order for payment of £20 to, 16 Jan. 1604, 
out of the treasury. (Messrs. Sotheby, 31. vii. 
1950, no. 560.) 

Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, letter, as a 
child, n.d., to James I, stating that she had 
come to ‘Ruteland’. (Messrs. Sotheby, 10. 
vil. 1950, no. 240.) 

Charles I: copy book of letters between 
Charles I and the king of Bohemia, Princess 
Elizabeth, Prince Rupert and others, 18th 
cent. (Messrs. Sotheby, 13. xii. 1950, no. 
220.) 

House of Commons: extracts from pro- 
ceedings 13 April, 1640 to 21 April, 1643, 
7 vols., late 17th or early 18th cent. (Wm. 
Smith & Son, Reading, no. 124, p. 17, no. 
326.) 

House of Commons: late 17th cent. MS., 
dealing with procedure, privileges, etc., 
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Edward VI-Charles II. (Howes Bookshop, 
Hastings, no. 113, p. 47, no. 692.) 

Goodsonn, William, Admiral, 2 letters: (i) 
Torrington, Jamaica, 24. Jan. 1655/56 con- 
cerning the condition of the ships under his 
command; (ii) Jamaica, 24 June, 1656 to 
the Commissioners of the Admiralty, des- 
cribing ‘a cruise to Hispaniola and the 
Spanish Main’. (Harold Hill & Sons, New- 
castle-upon- Tyne, no. 150, p. 3, no. I.) 

Pym, Sir Charles, 30 letters to, 1657— 
1670. (Messrs. Sotheby, 13. xii. 1950, nos. 
216, 217.) 

Newport, Andrew, Lord, 9 letters to Sir 
Robert Clayton and Alderman Morris, 1671- 
86. (Hodgson & Co., no. 4, p. 17, no. 283.) 

Narbrough, Sir John, 3 letters to, Aug.— 
Oct. 1675, relating to his expedition against 
the pirates in Tripoli from Sir Thomas 
Clutterbuck and his wife. (Harold Hill & Son, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, no. 150, no. 1, P- 5.) 

Newsletters, 1682—3, 1694—5, 1705, c. 
220 directed from London to Madam Pole 
or Germain Pole, Esq., at Radbourn, Derby; 
MS. newsletters containing supplementary 
news written on blank sheets of The Post Boy, 
22 Aug. 1695—19 June 1697; of The Post- 
Man, 12 June 1704-14 Dec. 1710. 
(Hodgson & Co., no. 2 of 1950-51, p. 28, 
nos. 456—458.) 

James II: "The establishment of his 
Majties stables in the first yeare of his reign’, 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 22. i. 1951, no. 843.) 

Ledger and account book kept by John 
Aylward, shipping merchant, trading from 
St. Malo, 18 July 1687—1698; account 
book, 1683-1687. (Myers & Co., no. 365, 
P- 37; nos. 406, 535.) 

Prior, Matthew, letter, Paris, Aug. 1698 
to William Blathwayt. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
1C. vii. 50, no. 244. 

Churchill, John, duke of Marlborough, 
letter from Sir John Vanbrugh to, 24 Aug. 
1705, regarding the building of Blenheim 
palace. (Hodgson & Co., no. 11, p. 35, no. 
543.) 

Churchill, John, duke of Marlborough, 
letter, 24 Feb. 1713, referring to improve- 


ments at Woodstock. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. 
X. 1950, no. 177.) 

ʻA particular state of the Receipts and 
Issues of the Public Revenue, Taxes and 
Loans from Lady day 1702 to Michaelmas 
1710,’ c. 1711. (Myers & Co., no. 365, p. 33; 
no. 368.) 

Gibraltar: copy book of letters addressed 
to the officers of the Ordnanceat, 1717-1759. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 30. x. 1950, no. 235.) 

Scotland: report of commissioners ap- 
pointed under the act ‘for taking and stating 
the debts due and growing due to Scotland by 
way of equivalent in the terms of the union’, 
I June 1717. (Myers & Co., no. 356, p. 35, 
no. 389.) 

House of Lords: Remembrances for order 
and decency to be kept in the upper house of 
parliament, c. 1731. See ante, xxiii. 135. 
(Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, no. 18, p. 12, no. 180.) 

Ligonier, Sir John, letter book containing 
copies of letters, 1758-1760, to Lord George 
Sackville, William Pitt, etc. (Charles W. 
Traylen, Guildford, no. 19, p. 43, no. 
507.) 

Commonplace book of Thomas Parsons 
of Bath [before 1800]. (Myers & Co., no. 
365, p. 7, no. 64.) 

Watt, James, letter, Boulton & Watt, 
Birmingham, 10 Sept. 1791, to Messrs. 
Fermin de Tarter, concerning engines to be 
supplied to Spain. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. x. 
1950, no. 189.) 

Moore, Sir John, General, letters, Helder, 
29 Aug. [1799] relating to the landing in 
Holland. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. x. 1950, no. 
267.) 

Castlereagh, Viscount, letter to Sir John 
Moore concerning the war in the Mediter- 
ranean, n.d. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. x. 1950, 
no. 24.) 

Copies of official correspondence of Rear 
Adm. Charles Tyler and of naval instruc- 
tions of Rear Adm. Thomas Pringle from the 
Cape of Good Hope, 1797—1815. (Myers & 
Co., no. 363, p. 2, no. 6.) 

Lambart, Richard F. W., 7th earl of 
Cavan, 4. letters to Sir Richard Bickerton, 
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Admiral, relating to the movements of the 
British army in Egypt before the attack on 
Alexandria in 1801. (Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, 
no. 141, p. 48; no. 319.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, letter, Fou- 
droyant at Sea, 16 June 1799, to Sir James 
St. Clair. (Messrs. Sotheby, 10. vii. 1950, 
no. 24.1.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, letter, 15 Sept. 
1801, to Marsh, Page & Creed, respecting 
his purchase of Merton. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
30. X. 1950, no. 181.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, Admiral, 
4 letters of 18 June, 8 Aug. 1804, 13 Jan. 
and 16 June, 1805; memorandum to the 
fleet, 9 Oct. 1805. See ante, xxiii. 255. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 31. vii. 1950, no. 576— 
578, 580.) 

Battle of Trafalgar, letter, 28 Dec. 1805, 
of J. Brown, seaman in H.M.S. Victory, 
describing the battle. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
30. X. 1950, no. 234.) 

Collingwood, Cuthbert, Lord, Admiral, 
letter, Queen off Carthagena, 16 Dec. 1805, 
to Admiral Sir Thomas Pasley. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 31. vii. 1950, no. 579.) 

Augustus Frederick, duke of Sussex, 150 
letters to Dr. Pettigrew, 1818-1841. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 31. vil. 1950, no. 557.) 

William IV, 6 letters, 1820-21, to 
Sir Graham Moore, Commander-in-chief, 
Malta, concerning the war in the Mediter- 
ranean, etc. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. x. 1950, 
no. 266.) 

Napier, Sir Charles James, General, 5 
letters, 1823-1840, to Admiral Sir Graham 
Moore. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. x. 1950, 
no. 237.) 

Wellington, duke of, 7 letters 1832-47, 4 
to Lady Louisa Murray, 2 to Capt. Boyce. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 30. x. 1950, no. 236.) 

Scotland: 33 letters from Sir Robert Peel, 
duke of Wellington and others, 1835-36, 
relating to the Scottish Universities’ bills. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 30. x. 1950, no. 233.) 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal, 14 
letters of, 1846-79. (Messrs. Sotheby, 31. 
vil. 1950, no. 587.) 


European. 

Charles IV, Emperor, diploma, Feb., 
1373. (Messrs. Sotheby, 31. vii. 1950, no. 
561.) 

Spain: Ferdinand V, letter, in Catalan, 
I Jan. 1507, to his nephew Ferdinand, It.- 
general in Catalonia. (Dolphin Book Co., 
Oxford, no. 22, p. 10, no. 45.) 

‘Anatomie of Spayne. Composed in the 
Castilian tonge by Don Bind de Haro, Ane 
1598. Translated into Englishe by Harye 
Bedwod: gent. 1599.' (Bernard Quaritch, 
no. 680, p. 51, no. 217.) 

Spanish army artillery quartermasters’ ac- 
counts, I Jan. 1615—14 Aug. 1620, dated 
Brussels, 13 Feb. 1623. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
IO. vii. 1950, no. 233.) 

Lestrade, Louis-François, ‘Ma troisième 
mission politique & militaire en 1815”. 
(Alister Mathews, Bournemouth, no. 37, 
P- 17, no. 437.) 

Diary of a tour from Belgium via the 
Rhine and Switzerland to Italy, May to 
August, 1827 by Thomas Walter of Wolver- 
hampton. (Alister Mathews, Bournemouth, 
no. 37, p. 17, no. 533.) 

British loeal. 


* An historical description of the Counties 
of England and Wales made during walking 
tours between 1763 and 1812' by William 
Bennet, bishop of Cloyne. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
I3. Xii. 1950, no. 199.) 

Co. Durham: note book apparently used 
by justices in sessions containing notes of 
cases and procedure, second half of 17th cent. 
to end of 18th cent. (Alfred Wilson Ltd., 
no. 12, p. 17, no. 107.) 

Durham cathedral, MS. roll relating to 
the cathedral and its precincts, 16th cent. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 13. xii. 1950, no. 205.) 

Essex: 2 documents relating to land in 
Witham, 20 Jan. 1579, and in Carbroke, 
13 Sept. 1591. (Messrs. Sotheby, 31. vii. 
1950, no. 562.) 

London: a historical account of Chelsea, 
c. 1820. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. x. 1950, no. 
231.) 
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London: Clements Inn, account book of 
receipts and disbursements, by Joshua Black- 
well, David Thomas and others, 1722—1764. 
(Hodgson & Co., no. 4, p. 1 5, no. 245.) 

Northumberland: ‘lieutenancy papers’ in- 


. cluding muster rolls of militia, 23 vols. 


(partly printed). (Thomas Thorp, no. 273, 
P- 40, no. 931.) : 

Surrey: lease of property on Bankside by 
St. Saviour's, Southwark, 7 May 1611, 
Edward Alleyne appearing as a witness. See 
ante, xxii. 213. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 680, 
P. 3, no. II.) 

Vaughan family of Tewkesbury, pedigree, 
1654, with 18th cent. additions. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 13. xii. 1950, no. 200.) 

York: 8 deeds relating to property 
in the city of, 14th to 16th cent. These 
include a lease by Roger Hewbanke, prior 
of Holy Trinity priory, of 1529. (Thos. 
C. Godfrey, York, no. 237, p. 37, nos. 
701—708.) 


Ameriean and Overseas. 

Bayard family, correspondence, papers and 
documents of 1700-1890 relating to prop- 
erty in America, England, India and New 
Zealand. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. x. 1950, 
nos. 273-276.) 

Rennell, James (1742-1830), journal of 
a voyage to the Sooloo Islands and north-west 
coast of Borneo, 1762-3. See ante, xx. 232, 
xxi. 198. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 682, p. 62, 
no. 585.) 

Reports of governors of the American 
colonies to the earl of Dartmouth, 1774, with 
2 maps. Folio MS. c. 461 pages. (Bernard 
Quaritch, no. 682, p. 9, no. 108.) 

A memorial concerning the settling and 
fortifying of Nova Scotia, c. 1748. (Bernard 
Quaritch, no. 682, p. 32, no. 334.) 

Log book of the ship Flanke to Madras, 
June-Nov. 1797. (Messrs. Sotheby, 24. vii. 
1950, no. 346.) 


India: description of various towns in, and 
of districts and villages describing methods 
of government, industries, etc., c. 1800. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 3. vii. 1950, no. 256.) 

India: letter book and account book of the 
firm of G. P. Ricketts trading with India, 
c. 1805. (Messrs. Sotheby, 3. vii. 1950, no. 
256.) 

India: collection of letters from Gurney 
Turner, staff surgeon, attached to 2nd Coy., 
5th Batt. Bengal Artillery, 1839-42. 
(Howes Bookshop Ltd., Hastings, no. 112, 
p. 56, no. 2300.) ‘ 

India : account of the city of Delhi during 
the siege in 1857, by Said Mobarick Shah, 
translated in 1859 by R. M. Edwards, 
magistrate; diary of R. M: Edwards, 11 May | 
to 15 Sept. 1857. (Hodgson & Co., 10. - 
vii. I950, no. 252. 

Log book of the Royal George around San 
Josef, March—April, 1809. (Messrs. Sothe- 
by, 31. vii. 1950, no. 572.) 

Journal of travels in Brazil, 1810-14, by 
William Henry May and Sir James Gambier. 
(Hodgson & Co., no. 10 of 1949-50, p. 8, 
no. 128.) : 

Diary of J. B. Gibson, surgeon of the 
Montreal during a whaling expedition in the 
South Seas, 1833-37. (Messrs. Sotheby, 31. 
vil. 1950, no. 573.) ` 

Sierra Leone: letter of Sir Charles Mc- 
Carthy, governor of Sierra Leone, 27 July 
1819, to Thomas Clarkson, concerning the 
slave trade. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. x. 1950, 
no. 239; Hodgson & Co., no. 11, p. 10, no. 
136.) 

New Zealand and 'l'asmania, 41 letters, 
1847—50, from Thomas Arnold with des- 
criptions of towns and early settlements. 


(Messrs. Sotheby, 30. x. 1950, no. 242.) 


Phillipps MSS.: Messrs. Sotheby, 17. 
vii. 1950, nos. 25-28. 
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THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


[Volume and page references are to the 1908-1909 re-issue. 


Attention is called to a publisher's 


note to this re-issue, stating that 'errors have as far as possible been corrected and some of the biblio- 


graphies have been revised'.] 


Beaulieu, Luke de (d. 1723) ii. 52, ll. 30— 
33. Delete'4. “The Infernal Observator, or 
the Quickening Dead’’, 8vo, London, 1684 
. . . French’. Luke de Boileau or Beaulieu 
had nothing to do with the Infernal Observa- 
tor: the work isa translation of the second part 
of Fontenelle’s Nouveaux Dialogues des Morts 
(premiére partie, 1683; seconde partie,1684), 
of which the real translator was Alexander 
Fraser, nephew of the earl of Plymouth 
(16271—87). See D. M. Lang, ‘Fontenelle 
and the "Infernal Observator”, Modern 
Language Review, xlv, no. 2 (April, 1950), 
pp. 222-225. 


Cromwell, Ralph, fourth Baron Crom- 
well (13941—14.56) xxii (supplement), 516a, 
ll. 26—7. For ‘chamberlain of the exchequer’ 
read ‘king’s chamberlain’. 

Ibid., ll. 35-6. Delete ‘of the exchequer’. 

5164, l 18. After ‘king’ add ‘He was 
granted the reversion of one of the chamber- 
lainships of the receipt of the exchequer in 
1442, and held it from 1443 until his death. 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1441—6, p. 158; P.R.O., 
Exchequer, Issue Rolls, passim)’. 


Edington, William of, (d. 1366) vi. 386a, 
:l.29. After ‘him to’ insert ‘the mastership of 
St. Cross Hospital (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1334-8, 
p. 88) and’. After ‘Hampshire’ insert ‘in 
1335". 
Ibid., l. 33. After ‘public service.’ insert 
“He was keeper of the Wardrobe, 1341-44.’ 

Ibid., l. 10 from foot. For ‘In the same 
year’ read ‘In 1344”. 

Ibid., l. 9 from foot. After ‘treasurer’ in- 
sert ‘(Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1343-5, p. 235).’ 


Ibid., l. 7 from foot. For ‘1345’ read 
‘1344’. 

P. 3864, Il. 34—5. For ‘about 1347’ read 
‘in 1351 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1350-4, pp. 110, 
167, etc.)’. 

Ibid., |. 39. For ‘after some time’ read 
‘seven years later (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1358—61, 
P. 90)’. 

Ibid., ll. 41-2. For ‘into one of... 
called’ read ‘into a house of". 

Ihd.,l 43. For ‘friars whom’ read ‘a 
house which (Downside Review, lxii. (1944), 
40-55)’. TP 

Ibid., l. 7 from foot. For ‘1345’ read 
1344’. 

P. 387a. To list of authorities add: T. F. 
Tout, Chapters in Medieval Administrative 
History, iii. 203-7, etc. 


Marshall, William (1745-1818) xii. 
11364, L 34. Arbustum Americanam, the 
American Grove . . ., first published at 
Philadelphia in 1785, was by Humphrey 
Marshall, the american botanist and not by 
the subject of this article. See G. E. Fussell, 
More old English farming books . . . 1731— 
93, (London, 1950), p. 119. 


Mayhew, Henry (1812-1887) xiii. 1542, 
l. 13 from foot. For ‘Charlotte Street, 
Bloomsbury’, read ‘8, Tavistock Street, 
Holborn’ (later 4, Bedford Avenue, Holborn). 
Evidence from death certificate and burial 
register at Kensal Green cemetery. 


Pepys, Samuel. xv. 808a,1. 16. For ‘John 
Bruce’ read ‘John Bence’. Bence, a merchant 
and alderman of London was returned on 
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9 Nov. 1669 and had also sat for Aldborough 
during the Protectorate. His family had 
frequently represented the town since the 
reign of Elizabeth. (Return of names of 
members returned to serve in Parliament, 
H.C. (69) 1878. LXII. i. 528, 570; John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, English MSS., 
311, fo. 5105, Further Correspondence of 
Samuel Pepys, 1662—1679,ed J. R. Tanner 
(1929), pp. 246-9. 


Somer, Henry (f£ 1440) xviii. 6264, 
l. 3. For '(8. 1440) read '(d. 1450)’. 

Ibid., ll. 6—7. For ‘Henry was . . .-86 
read ‘From the accession of Henry IV Somer 
was a clerk of the receipt. (P.R.O., Ex- 
chequer, Issue Rolls, passim). 

Ibid., Il. 12-21. For ‘He was made . 

ix. 915)’ read ‘He was a baron of the ex- 
chequer from 8 Nov. 1407 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1405-8, p. 374) until June 1410 when he 
was appointed chancellor of the exchequer 
(ibid., 1408—13, 205). This office he re- 
tained until 1439. Whilst baron and chaji- 
cellor, he was also clerk (or deputy) of the 
treasurer from 1408 to 1410 and again from 
I4II to 1413. On 10 Dec. 1412 he was 
described as lieutenant of the treasurer. 
(P.R.O., Exchequer, Issue Rolls, passim). 

Ihd.,l. 37. After '1400' add 'He repre- 
sented Cambridgeshire in the parliament of 
14.32, and was later on the commission of the 
peace for that county. When he died on 
23 March 1450, his grandson James, aged 
Ir years, the child of his daughter and 
Sir Richard Veer, was his heir. (P.R.O., 
Chancery,  Inquisitions post mortem 


C. 139/138/21).’ 
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Somerset, or Somerseth, John (Z. 1455?) 
xviii. 653%, l. 20. After ‘ecclesiastics.’ insert 
‘He was returned as knight of the shire for 
Middlesex to the parliament of 1442 (Return 
of names of members returned to serve in 
Parliament, H.C. (69) 1878. LXII, i. 333) 
and was on the commission of the peace for 
that county from 1439-49.’ 

Ihd.,l. 22-5. For ‘In 1443 he... 
Midd.) read ‘He was warden of the king’s 
exchange and mint in the Tower of London 
and warden of the coinage of gold and silver 
from 1439 to 1447. 

Ihid.,l.25. For ‘1441 to 1446’ read (1439 
to 1452”. 

Ibid.,1. 26. After ‘exchequer’ insert ‘(Ca/. 


* Pat. Rolls, 1436-41, p. 418; P.R.O., Ex- 


chequer, Issue Rolls, passim)’. 

Ibid., ll. 15-13 from foot. For ‘From 
Bekynton's . . . married’ read ‘He was 
twice married (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1446-52, 


p. 176)’. 


Throckmorton, or  Throgmorton, Sir 
John (d. 1445) xix. 810«, l. 21 from foot. 
Delete ‘and’. After ‘1432’ add ', 8 July 
1433 and 12 Nov. 1439. (Return of names 
of members returned to serve in Parliament, 
H.C. (69) 1878. LXII, i. 325; Cal. Fine 
Rolls, 1437-45, p. 137). 

Ibid., 11. 6—3 from foot. For ‘In the latter 
. . . Council, v. 81)’ read ‘He was one of 
the chamberlains of the receipt of the ex- 
chequer, as deputy of the eari of Warwick, 
hereditary chamberlain, from 1419 to 1445. 
From 1433 to 1445 he was also clerk of the 
treasurer, or under-treasurer of the exchequer. 


(P.R.O., Exchequer, Issue Rolls, passim). 
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THE VICTORIA HISTORY 


OF THE COUNTIES OF 


ENGLAND 


Warwickshire, Volume VI, containing the hundred of Knight- 
low, will be the next to be published (Price, bound in red 
cloth, £3 35. od.). It will be followed by Volume VII, con- 
taining the cities of Birmingham and Coventry and the borough 
of Warwick, and by an index volume. 


Copies of Warwickshire, Vols. II-V, are still obtainable at 
£3 35. od. each, also the Stratford-upon-Avon offprint (cloth 
£1, paper covers 145.) 


Other Volumes of the History in an advanced state of pre- 
paration are: Oxford, Volume III, containing the University 
and Colleges; Cambridge, Volume IV, containing the Isle 
of Ely; Sussex, Volume IV, containing the rape of Chichester; 
Wiltshire, Volume VII, containing the hundreds of Bradford, 
Melksham, Potterne and Cannings, Westbury and Whor- 


wellsdown. 
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"Wuzw Ralph, Lord Cromwell, took office as treasurer in 1433 he caused the staff 
of the exchequer to make a survey of the royal revenue, expenditure and debts, 
in order to prove to the 'thre astates of the land assemblid in Parlementes' that 
the exchequer could not pay its way.! Similar surveys had been made before, as 
for example by William Kynwolmerssh, Henry V's treasurer in 1421.* It was 
however an unusual step to take, a fact which well illustrates the difference 
between medieval and modern financial procedure. The medieval exchequer 
clerk was not a compiler of budgets or of statistics; consequently his records are 
not a simple guide to the royal finances. Thanks to the work of Mr. Steel, to 
whom we owe most of our present knowledge of Lancastrian finance,‘ no one 
would today attempt to equate the totals of exchequer receipt rolls with the royal 
revenue, or those of issue rolls with the royal expenditure. He has shown that 
such totals as they stand are meaningless and pointed out that the exchequer 
officials themselves omitted, more often than not, to add up the rolls However 
the problem of relating the receipts and issues of the exchequer to the king's 
revenues and expenditure remains to be solved. As a contribution to this prob- 
lem it is proposed to examine the issues of the early years of Henry VI, with 
special reference to, the estimates presented to parliament in 1433. But first of 
all something must be said about the rolls themselves and their totals. Nothing 

1 Rot. Parl., iv. 432-9. ' 

2 Rymer, Foedera (1710), x. 113-14. ES 

3 Professor J. G. Edwards, to whose help and advice I owe a great deal, points out that an annual 
declaration of the state of the treasury was prescribed by the Ordinances of Walton, 1338 (cf. T. F. 


Tout, Chapters in Medieval Administrative History, ii. 71, 76-8, 145-6), but no such declaration is 
known to have been made. I should also like to thank Dr. E. B. Fryde for a number of helpful 
suggestions. 

4 My debt to several of his articles is partially acknowledged below. 

5 In ‘Receipt roll totals under Henry IV and V^, Eng. Hist. Rev., xlvii. 204-15. 
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is easier than to misuse these medieval figures, and this note 1s written with a 
full realization of the inherent dangers of the material and of the difficulties of 
interpreting it. All figures and positive statements must be treated with caution. 

The receipt and issue rolls were the main records of the lower exchequer, 
which was the part of the exchequer, known formally as the Receipt, where 
paying as opposed to accounting was done. These rolls were not accounts but 
simply records of payments in and out of that department. When money was 
paid in the payer was given a tally, and when his account came to be heard at the 
upper exchequer he produced this tally as evidence of his payment. ‘The receipt 
roll began as a list of tallies which were thus given out, or in technical language, 
‘levied’, at the Receipt. Sums of money received on loan, and advances repaid 
by royal officials, were added to the rolls, which thus became complete lists of all 
moneys paid into the lower exchequer. The issue roll, on the other hand, was 
a list of all sums paid out of that department, and its primary function was per- 
haps indicated by the words ‘unde respondebir which so often appeared at the end 
of entries on it. So-and-so has received a payment ‘for which he will answer’, 
All officials who accounted to the exchequer began their accounts by listing the 
sums which they had received from it, and cited the issue rolls in evidence. The 
totals of both series of rolls were therefore irrelevant to their primary purpose of 
recording individual payments in and out. This point is not new; it may be 
thought too well worn to bear repetition, but it is the essential starting-point for 
any study of the records of the lower exchequer. From it, indeed, Mr. Steel 
started when he castigated Sir James Ramsay for expecting the receipt and issue 
rolls to balance each other. He said truly that the rolls were not designed to 
balance, and that we must not expect them to do so. The fact that the rolls 
were not intended to balance does not necessarily, however, preclude them 
from doing so. 

Given a true and complete list of all cash receipts, and a similar one of issues, 
they should surely balance each other within a little over a period of several 
years, unless there was a large hoard of cash in reserve which was either growing 
or diminishing. Had such a hoard existed the constant borrowing of the Lan- 
castrian exchequer would have been pointless; but there is more positive proof 
of its non-existence in the rolls themselves. From time to time when there was a 
change of treasurer, the balance of cash in hand was stated on the issue or receipt 
roll. No doubt such a statement was prepared at each change of treasurer; but 
it was probably made up from the tellers' roll, or even by the simple process of 

‘counting the cash, rather than by complicated calculations from the receipt and 
issue rolls. ‘The following examples of such statements have been collected. In 
each case the name of the retiring treasurer, the date of his retirement, and the 
amount of cash in hand on that date is shown: 

1 Eng. Hist. Rev., xlvii. 205—6. 
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: L s d 
Laurence de Allerthorpe i 27 Feb. 1402 381 18 84 
Henry, 3rd Lord Scrope of Masha 20 Dec. 1411 8,570 2 2$ 
john Kynwolmerssh ; 16 Dec. 1422 5,891 1I 9 
Walter, Lord Hungerford 2$ Feb. 14.32 6II II 2 
John, 4th Lord Scrope 18 July. 1433 375 8 114 
Ralph Butler, Lord Sudeley 18 Dec. 1446 10,721 10 82! 


By the term ‘cash’ is meant not only actual coin, ‘pecunia numerata’, but also 
merchants’ bonds, ‘obligaciones and similar instruments, which the exchequer 
- treated in the same way. The balance of 1411 also included two tallies of customs 
collectors, valued at £449 65. 8d. ` 

Further evidence of the cash position at the Receipt may be obtained from 
the tellers’ rolls. The earliest surviving example of these records is that for the 
Michaelmas term of 3 Henry IV (1401—2).* This document, although it is made 
up like its successors into a roll consisting of a number of membranes sewn to- 
gether at the head, ‘exchequer fashion’, is described as the ‘book of the tellers’, 
and this is a more accurate description. These were not formal enrolments but ` 
rough note-books, in which the tellers jotted down their cash receipts and issues. 
They are informal documents and the series is very incomplete, but they afford 
information additional to the main series of rolls from time to time. Thus the 
roll for Michaelmas term 5 Henry V (1417—18) mentions that the balance left 
over from the previous (Easter) term was £2,152 IIS., and the one for Easter 
term 1425 gives £2,081 135. 6d. as the sum carried over from the previous term. 
At the end of this term only £265 175. 1034. remained.? 

These sums ranging from £200 to £10,000 were mostly small compared with 
the totals of the issue rolls, or even with the cash turnover of the Receipt. It was 
probably not often that the tellers had more than a few weeks' supply of cash in 
hand. Very roughly therefore some sort of balance between cash issues and re- 
ceipts must have been maintained. But cash—the broad sense given above is 
used throughout—constituted less than half of the turnover of the Receipt. 
Almost every year the greater part of both issues and receipts was made up of 
assignments. 

How did these assignments affect the totals of the receipt and issue rolls? 
The process is well known. Its effects may best be seen by taking a concrete 
example. Suppose that John Stourton, formerly sheriff of Wiltshire, still owed 
the king £10 from the farm of that county, whilst the king owed William West- 
bury £10 for his fee as a justice of assize. Then the exchequer would authorize 


1 P.R.O., Exchequer, Issue Rolls, E 403/571, 609, 700, 709, 765; Receipt Rolls, E 401/656, 703. 
2 Exchequer of receipt, Tellers’ Rolls, E 405/2. 
3 E 405/32 & 38. 
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Stourton to pay his £10 direct to Westbury, so that in theory at least, all three 
parties were satisfied. The authority was given quite simply. A tally was cut just 
as it would have been if Stourton had paid the money into the lower exchequer, 
‘but instead of being given as a receipt to Stourton the tally was issued as a pay- 
ment to Westbury. The onus of collecting the money from Stourton and giving 
him his tally was thus laid on Westbury. When a tally was thus used as a pay- 
ment the sum for which it was cut was entered on the issue roll just like an actual 
issue of cash, and added into the totals. Under the same date the tally was 
entered, as were all tallies, on the receipt roll, thus crediting to the person who 
would ultimately receive the tally, in this case John Stourton, the same sum as 
was entered on the issue roll. The totals of both issue and receipt rolls were 
therefore equally increased. This double entry was an invariable rule for assign- 
ments, broken only by occasional clerical carelessness. Exceptionally the entries 
might appear several days apart on the two rolls, with a cross-reference. This 
would affect the daily totals, but in the full totals of the rolls all entries of assign- 
ments should balance each other exactly. 

If an assignment was unsuccessful a further complication was introduced. 
William Westbury might find that he could not cash the tally which the ex- 
chequer had given him, either because he could not find Stourton, or more prob- 
ably because the latter either could not or would not pay him. Having failed to 
get his money Westbury would naturally\return sooner or later to the exchequer 
with his ‘bad tally’. When satisfied that the tally was ‘bad’, that is uncashable, 
the exchequer would cancel it. When it was cancelled the entry on the receipt 
roll was struck through, and a ‘fictitious loan’ for the same amount was entered 
on the roll to replace it. That is to say all reference to Stourton, who had failed 
to pay, was removed, and replaced by an entry which implied that Westbury 
had made a loan to the exchequer from the date when the tally was levied until 
-it was cancelled. In the sense that the exchequer had owed him money all this 
time, this was true, but it was purely a book-keeping device, and the loan is called 
‘fictitious’ because no actual cash had been lent. The total of the receipt roll 
remained unaltered, and the issue roll was unaffected. The transaction was com- 
pleted by giving to Westbury a new assignment, or possibly, but this was rarely 
done, an issue of cash. In either case the replacement differed in no way from 
an original payment. Effectively this meant that the same transaction appeared 
twice, usually in different years, in both sets of rolls. The totals of both receipts 
and issues were once more equally increased. The only other regular method of 
replacing a tally was that employed for the renewal of lost tallies. Such renewals 
were entered on a special innovate roll, and the only sign of them on the receipt 


1 The expressions “fictitious loan’ and ‘bad tally’ are used in the sense employed by Mr. Steel in 
‘Some aspects of English finance in the fourteenth century’, History, xii. 304—5 ; ‘ Mutua per talliam, 
1377-1413’, ante, xiii. 73-84, and elsewhere. 
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rolls was the addition of a cross-reference, an abbreviation of innovatur, followed 
by the date of renewal.! This had no effect on the totals of the receipt rolls, and 
once more the issue roll was not affected. In summing up, therefore, it may be 
said that all entries of assignments on receipt and issue rolls balanced each other, 
and that cash receipts and payments balanced each other term by term within 
the comparatively narrow limits set by the residue of cash left at the Receipt.? 

Having shown that in theory the totals of the two sets of rolls balanced each 
other, the next step is to examine the actual totals. For some terms there is no 
surviving roll, and in most cases the arduous work of adding them up was not 
done by the exchequer clerks. However for the period from 1399 to 1434 
Ramsay added up almost all the available issue rolls that were not already 
- totalled,? and Mr. Steel has published totals of all but four of the receipt rolls, 
checking where possible the contemporary figures.* The remaining rolls have 
now been added up and a number of earlier additions checked. The net result 
is that totals are now available for both receipt and issue rolls for 60 out of the 
first 70 terms of the Lancastrian period. For the remaining ten terms there is 
no complete roll surviving in one or both series. None of the totals thus obtained 
may be regarded as completely accurate; the modern calculators do not claim to 
be so, and the contemporary ones certainly made small errors, but almost all the 
results appear to be within a few hundred pounds of complete accuracy, which is 
as near as we can hope or need to get. 

A first glance at these figures is not encouraging. Of the 60 terms there are 
only twelve in which the two rolls may be said to balance each other within the 
term, that is to say in which the difference between the two totals is less than 
£1,000. In other terms this difference ranges from £1,000 to nearly £50,000. 
If however the contemporary totals alone are examined the picture is somewhat 
different. Such totals survive on both rolls for 22 of these terms, and in ten of 
these cases the difference between receipts and issues is less than £1,000. Of the 
remainder the largest difference was an excess of £33,000 of receipts in the 
Michaelmas term of 1417—18, but this was largely counter-balanced by an excess 
of £30,000 of issues in the following Easter term. All the other large differences 
were partially balanced by similar differences in the opposite direction in the 

1 A description of the issovate rolls is printed as an appendix to this article, pp. 148-151, below. 

2 That is on the assumption that the figures mean what they say. If, as Mr. K. B. McFarlane has 
suggested (‘Loans to the Lancastrian Kings: the problem of inducement’, Cambridge Historical Journal, 
ix. 67), the entries of loans on the receipt rolls were larger than the actual receipts, concealing interest, 
the receipt roll totals might be expected to be normally larger than the issues. No evidence has been 
. found to support this. Where the rolls fail to balance, the tendency appears to be the other way. But it 
is probably not possible to prove or disprove the theory statistically. 

3 In The Antigquary, vi. 104; viii. 99; X. 194: partially reprinted in his Lancaster and York, i. 143—59, 
310—21; li. 250-67. 

4 ‘Receipt roll totals under Henry IV and V’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xlvii. 211—12: “The Receipt of the 
Exchequer, 1413-32, Cambridge Historical Journal, vi. 53. 
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previous or following term. Not all balance within the year by any means, but 
there is a clear tendency to do so. When full contemporary figures are available 
the totals come much nearer to balancing each other than when modern addi- 
tions are used. 

What then is wrong with the totals which depend on modern additions? 
Most of the additions, as has been said, are sufficiently accurate. The answer 
must be sought in the rolls themselves. As to their compilation, a little may be 
discovered from internal evidence. Both the receipt and issue rolls were kept 
in triplicate. One copy was written for the treasurer or his clerk, and the other 
two for the two chamberlains. It is not difficult to distinguish between them. 
Very often there is a heading naming the responsible officer, but if this is lacking 
the treasurer’s receipt roll may be identified by the dots, placed between the 
name of the county and that of the person credited with the payment, and 
thought to indicate the issue of a tally. The chamberlains’ copies never have 
these dots, but on the dorse of their rolls in both series, at least in the fifteenth 
century, the names of their under-clerks are found from time to time at the end 
of a membrane. These names can easily be linked up with their respective chiefs. 
The treasurer's roll bears no such names. However the treasurer’s roll is most 
easily recognized by the fact that it is the most worn, and that it often has correc- 
tions and additions, which the others have not. Clearly contemporaries regarded 
it as the master-copy, and normally preferred it for reference purposes. Ás to 
when the treasurer's roll was normally written up no real evidence has been 
found. The issue roll for Easter 1415 mentioned the king's expedition to 
Harfleur in the entries dated 16 April, and again on the 19th William Hokhyrst - 
was paid pro quodam jantaculo which Clarence and other lords enjoyed in the 
palace of Westminster whilst they discussed the king’s voyage versus Harfleur 
et partes Normanniae. The king did not sail until August, and is hardly likely 
to have told the exchequer clerks his destination three months beforehand even 
if he had decided on it, which apparently he had not.* But this is a very bad roll 
which was never completed. More conclusive perhaps is the quite common 
type of issue which reads per mamus X . . ; et per manus Y ad duas vices, 
where transactions of several dates were all brought together. In 1422 Robert 
Whitgreve was paid under the date 29 July for a journey which he did not 
complete until 20 September following. The 29 July was the last date entered 
on the roll, and the payment certainly took place two months later.* It was usual 


1 Totals for all the available rolls of both series for the reign of Richard II were published by Ramsay 
in The Antiquary, iv. 205. (Cf. his Revenues of the Kings of England, 1066—1399, ii. 296—431.) When 
the years from Michaelmas to Michaelmas are taken as units most of the years show very similar figures 
on both sides. 

® Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, ed. Sir N. H. Nicolas, ii. 158. 

3 E 403/621, see below, pP. 129-30. Cf. Wylie, The Reign of Henry VP, ii. 6. 

4 E 403/655, see below, p. 130. 
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in the fifteenth century to enter about one day in each week on the rolls, but it 
is unlikely that this was the actual day on which the receipts or issues of cash 
occurred. When the dates for the same transaction are given on both the tellers’ 
and the issue rolls they rarely coincide. Usually the tellers’ roll date comes first 
but quite often it is later than that on the issue roll. It seems likely that the 
treasurer’s roll was written up at intervals, some time after the transactions had: 
occurred, and that the dating was somewhat arbitrary, although the two rolls 
had to agree with each other, and with the dates of the tallies in the case of 
assignments. The swollen last day of term is probably a regular indication that 
a number of entries has been postponed, forgotten or antedated, as in the case of 
Whitgreve. The last day of term often shows also a number of entries added 
later in a different hand or ink. After it there usually appear one or more dates in 
the vacation under which odd transactions were apparently collected together. An 
extreme example of late additions to the rolls is found in the Easter term of 1417. 
The last entry on the issue rolls is a payment to the Chamber of £8,666 135. 44. 
(13,000 marks) received from Bishop Beaufort. It was inserted after the roll 
had been added up. On the receipt roll under 12 June the last entry is the loan 
of the same sum from Beaufort. In the margin is a reference to a privy seal writ 
of Easter term 2 Henry VI, which suggests that these entries were not made 
until seven years after the writing of the roll.? 

The chamberlains’ rolls were usually drawn up simply by copying the treas- 
urer’s roll, Mistakes were occasionally made in the copying, and late additions 
or alterations were not always copied. Only rarely do they appear to have been 
‘independently totalled. If a roll was not added up by its compilers, it is not 
possible to be sure that all entries have reached it, and where no treasurer’s roll 
survives less accuracy must be expected. It is always helpful to compare the 
rolls with each other, to check the receipt roll against the corresponding issue 
roll for assignments, and to check either with the tellers’ roll for cash payments. 
Even then it is not always possible to be sure that the record is complete. 

A brief examination of the roll totals that we have will illustrate these 
generalizations. The surviving rolls for the first four years of Henry IV—only 
five terms have left rolls in both series—were almost all added up at the time, 
and the largest difference between receipts and issues was only £346. There 


1 From 1290 the date of year and term were always written on tallies, but it is not known when 
the date of day and month were added. Tout’s statement that the exact date was written on them is 
not upheld by his own examples or by surviving tallies (CAapzers in Medieval Administrative History, 
ii. 100). References to the dates of tallies occur in the fifteenth century but these are not altogether con- 
'clusive. Since both receipt and issue rolls were arranged chronologically, exact dates on the tallies would 
be almost essential for reference, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that they were there. Two Eliza- 
bethan tallies bearing exact dates survive in the possession of Major T. V. Booth-Jones (Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Catalogue of an exhibition of notable documents from private archives, (1951), item 44). 

2 E 403/630, E 401/677. 
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was no cash to spare, and it was going out as fast as it came in. But for Michael- 
mas term of the fifth year (1403—4) the receipts add up to £66,000 and the issues 
to only £54,000, which suggests that a reserve of cash was at last being created, 
but the tellers’ roll proves that this was not so.! It shows that receipts and issues 
of cash each amounted to about £12,000. The only surviving receipt roll is the 
treasurer's. It was added up and although the total has been obliterated, the 
most important figures are still decipherable. There is also only one surviving 
issue roll, which is a chamberlain’s roll. The days before Christmas were added 
up, but after that there are no contemporary totals. An examination of this roll 
reveals that the copyist has omitted the entries for 31 January, copied those for 
4 February under the earlier date, and left out the heading ‘4 February’. How- 
ever the total sum involved here may have been less than £200. A more serious 
slip was made in copying the entries for 6 March. The receipt roll shows that 
assignments were given to Thomas, the king's son, as Lieutenant of Ireland, to 
the value of £8,408 135. 4d. under that date. The corresponding entry on the 
issue roll is only £400. A similar sum was assigned a few lines higher up to his 
brother John, as keeper of Berwick. Perhaps the copyist's eye catching the 
words ‘king’s son’ slipped back to the wrong line. Alternatively it is possible 
that the roll from which he was copying contained more than one issue to 
Thomas. With these corrections the issue roll total rises to about £3,000 less 
than the receipt roll, and it is possible that there were other omissions. 

'The next term for which rolls survive in both series is that of Easter in the 
following year, 1405, during which the council wrote to the king at great length 
on the difficulty of raising money.? The treasurer's receipt roll shows a total for 
each day, but not for the roll as a whole. These daily totals add up to £52,000. 
There is also one chamberlain’s roll, that of John Legburn, but this has no 
totals. All three issue rolls survive, but only one day has a contemporary total.? 
Ramsay’s total for the issues is £43,000, but it is clear from the council’s letter 
that the exchequer did not save £9,000 this term. The treasurer's issue roll has 
a great many alterations and additions, which also appear on the receipt roll, and 
its total comes to within £100 of that of the receipts. Apparently Ramsay added 
up one of the chamberlains’ rolls, which have not got the alterations and additions 
amounting to something like £9,000. i 

The two terms of Henry IV’s eighth year although showing large differences 
in themselves almost balance each other. After that the surviving rolls for the 
reign exhibit no very striking differences. The largest was that of Michaelmas term 
in the thirteenth year, when the receipts surpassed the issues by nearly £4,000, 
but there is no surviving roll in either series for the next term, Easter 1412. In 


1 The rolls for this term are E 401/631, E 403/578, E 405 /6. 
1 Proc. P.C., i. 266—70. 
3 E 401/635-6, E 403/5824. 
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this summer of 1412 it was proposed to raise £16,000 in loans to finance the 
French expedition of Thomas, now created duke of Clarence.! In the prepara- 
' tions for this expedition the small surplus of the previous term would have quickly 
disappeared. There were certainly very few years in this reign when any cash 
was left over, and those who were entitled to draw annuities from the exchequer 
were very conscious of the fact. In the early years of the reign one John Fayr- 
hood, writing to Robert Fry the privy seal clerk who acted as his agent in London, 
said that he understood that Fry was trying from day to day to get his payment 
but could not do so owing to the scarcity of money,? and some years later Pry's 
colleague, Thomas Hoccleve, repeating his old complaint said ‘paiement is hard 
to gete adayes'.? Cash was short, but a number of rolls are missing or incomplete, 
so that no attempt to balance them can be made. 

The reign of Henry V was apparently quite different. The first term of a 
new reign was normally an easy one for the exchequer. Until the multitude who 
drew salaries and pensions had got their patents renewed, they did not have to 
be paid. It was some time also before the treasurer of Calais and the wardens of 
the marches were authorized to draw on the exchequer. Finally tallies levied 
during the last reign, regarded perhaps as debts of the dead king, were not 
apparently replaced without special authority. Meanwhile a good deal of the 
revenue continued to flow in. In Henry V’s reign this initial advantage was not 
quickly lost. He was generously granted three fifteenths and tenths in the first 
two years, and his exchequer was able to pay its way in cash until June 1415. 
Although there was some slight borrowing in advance on the clerical tenth, 
' assignments were hardly used at all in the first two years of the reign. The 
pattern of an excess of receipts in the Michaelmas term followed by an excess of 
issues in the Easter term may be observed throughout the period—money was 
collected in the winter and wars were fought in the summer—but it was most 
marked in this reign. 

For the vital Easter term of 1415, when preparations were made for the 
campaign which ended at Agincourt, the surviving records are not good. The 
only issue roll is that of Nicholas Calton, the chamberlain appointed by the earl 
of Warwick. This roll only runs to 20 May, where appear the words defie xxij 
parcellas and item defic’ ccxlix parcell' 5 The copyist must have been daunted by 

1 Proc. P.G., ii. 31-2. 

3 ‘Et vous pursuez de jour en autre pur en avoir mon paiement mais vous ne purrez avoir pur 
lescarsetee de monoye.’ Exchequer, Council and Privy Seal, file 29 (E 28/29 no. 68). 

3 Regement of Princes (E.E.T.S., 1897), p. 30. 

4 In the years 1413—16, only one set of tallies (for Richard Whittington, £1,000 on 7 July 1413) of 
Henry IV's reign seem to have been replaced. In 1423 the Council authorized the replacement of 
tallies given in the late reign to Beaufort, and the wardens of the Scottish Marches. (Proc. P.C., iii. 42, 
44.) Apart from their tallies, only four examples of tallies of Henry V being renewed in the years 1422-6 


have been found. 
5 E 403/621. The word defi? on its first occurrence is written above a word which has been deleted. 
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the length of the roll. He left out all payments to the king's army as well as the 
normal ones, and resumed with the entries for 2 and 3 September. However 
Calton's receipt roll is complete, and there is also a fragment of the treasurer's 
roll and a large tellers’ roll available.! Together these supply almost all. the 
missing figures. Ramsay gave a total of £47,100 for the issues of this term, a 
figure which is absurdly low. An examination of the other series of rolls sug- 
gests that assignments amounted to about £52,000 and cash issues to at least 
£90,000, making a total of £142,000 and even that may not be quite complete. 

If this figure is accepted as the total of issues for this term, a complete set of 
totals for the reign is available. Adding these up, it is found that for the whole 
reign the difference between receipts and issues is less than £4,000 in spite of 
the enormous fluctuations from term to term. This difference represents only 
0:26% of the total receipts so that the reign taken as a whole balances almost 
exactly. The most surprising term is the last, for which there are contempor- 
ary totals on both sides, receipts amounting to £43,000, and issues to £59,000. 
A partial explanation may be that at this time the exchequer was scraping to- 
gether every available penny for the absent king. One of the tellers, Robert 
Whitgreve, left London on 29 March 1422 with £9,393 55s. in cash. Of this 
sum he delivered £6,000 to the king at Meaux, where he was completing the 
siege, and left the rest at Rouen. Whitgreve arrived back in London on 30 June, 
whereupon he was immediately sent off again with £8,836 165. 8d. He took this 
to the king at Paris, and returned to London on 20 September.? Henry V had 
drained his exchequer dry. 

Compared with the aggressive years of Henry V, those of his son’s minority 
were peaceful ones for the exchequer. The first twelve years of the reign have at 
least one surviving issue roll for each term, and only one term lacks a receipt roll. 
Unfortunately there is only one tellers’ roll. William Kynwolmerssh, the veteran 
household clerk, was reappointed treasurer on the accession of Henry VI,’ 


: but he died in December 1422. The sum of £5,891 which the receipt roll 4 


shows him to have left to his successor is the exact difference between the re- 
ceipts and issues of the first three months of the reign, as they appear on the 
rolls. ‘This sum was added into the total for 21 December, so that today anyone 
adding up the roll as it stands would be including this sum twice. This is one 
example of the traps set by medieval exchequer procedure. This short period 
of three months is the only one for which we can account for every penny. It is 
possible that some entries were omitted from the end of this roll, and it is certain 
that entries amounting in all to over £7,000 were omitted from the end of that 
for Michaelmas 1424—5. The only surviving roll for this latter term ends with - 
a few entries on 22 March.5 No other receipts in March are shown, no loans 


1 E 401/667—8, E 405/28. ? E 403/655, 29 July. 3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1422—9, p. 1. 
* E 401/703. 5 E 401/710. . 
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appear on that day, and the day is not added up. But the records of the council 
show that twelve councillors had agreed on 3 March to lend between them over 
£3,000 to the exchequer.! That these loans were actually made, and should have 
been entered on the receipt roll for 22 March, is proved by, the i issue rolls of the 
following two terms when repayment began to be made? The same rolls show 
that Beaufort, who was not one of these twelve, lent £4,000 on the same day, 
which was likewise omitted from the roll. To the apparent total of receipts for 
these years £7,000 must therefore be added, and doubtless there were other, 
though smaller omissions, so that an exact balance between the totals is pre- 
cluded. The reign began like its predecessor with a surplus of receipts, and 
continued the pattern of more receipts in the Michaelmas terms and more issues 
in the Easter terms, but these tendencies were less marked than under Henry V. 
The narrow margins of Henry IV's reign had returned, and it was not until the 
eighth year (1429—30) that a difference of more than £10,000 between receipts 
and issues occurred in one term. Over the first twelve years of the reign, ex- 
cluding the seventh, the issues as we have them exceed the receipts by an average 
of £1,600 per year; but the addition of the £7,000 of receipts known to have 
been omitted reduces this difference to £900. 

Certainly this was a period when all the receipts were quickly spent. So that 
if the real expenditure through the exchequer could be determined its real 
revenue would be known also. Partly for this reason the first twelve years of 
Henry VI's reign have been chosen for a detailed analysis of the issues. It was 
also a period of comparative peace, and the records are good. Finally the state- 
ment which Lord Cromwell presented to parliament in the twelfth year forms 
both a useful basis for comparison and a convenient stopping-place. Before 
examining the issues in detail something must be said about this statement. 

Cromwell was appointed treasurer on 11 August 1433, and presented his 
petition and statement to parliament on 18 and 19 October? This estimate is 
contained in three membranes which are sewn on to the parliament roll at the 
appropriate place, but they clearly do not belong to the roll. They are written © 
in an exchequer hand, quite distinct from that of the clerk who wrote the roll 
itself. One glance is sufficient to suggest that these are the original membranes 
as prepared in the exchequer. The first membrane is an estimate of the king's 
revenues for one year, the second of his expenses, and the third a list of out- 
standing debts. On the issue roll for the term in which this document was drawn 
up, under 17 December, a total of £78 was allotted in special rewards for its 
compilation.* The biggest single reward, 20 marks, was paid to Nicholas Dixon, 
and if any one man can be held responsible for the statement, Dixon it must 

1 Proc. P.C., iii. 167—8 (gratuit [without interest?] mutuaverint). 2 E 403/671 & 673. 
3. Proc. P.C. iv. 175; Rot. Parl., iv. 432—8. A summary of the statement is given below, pp. 132-4. 
* E 403/712 & 713. 
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SUMMARY OF LORD CROMWELL’S STATEMENT TO PARLIAMENT, 1433 


Membrane 1. State of the annual revenue of the kingdom. 


(The whole statement has been simplified so far as is possible without distortion. Although 
even fractions of a penny are shown in the original, the figures are quoted for the sake of 
clarity to the nearest £ only. 

In the first section the names of exchequer officials are given on the left, as they appear in 
the original. The first column of figures shows the gross revenues. The difference between 
this and the second, net revenue column, is made up of the fees, annuities, etc., which were paid 
before the money reached the exchequer. Where these expenses were greater than the gross 
revenue, and the item therefore produced a net deficit, the amount of such deficit is shown in 
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the third column.) 
Source of revenue a Pa "n 

Cawode Farms of the shires 4:477 
Cawode Green wax—estimate— 1,200 | 1,903 
Broket Escheats—estimate— 500 500 
Cawode Fee farms 3,613 635 
Cawode Lands in the king’s hands, (ward-ships) apart from 

the duke of Norfolk’s 1,605 1,598 
Broket Lands of the duke of Norfolk 1,333 21,333 
Cawode Other various farms in the king’s hands 983 904. 
Cawode Subsidy and aulnage of cloth 721 178 
Cawode "The hanaper, 1 Sep. roth to 1 Sep. 11th year 1,668 138 
Cawode. The mint in the Tower, 31 March 8th, to 

Michaelmas roth year, 13 years 466 87 
Cawode Exchange in the city of London 67 67 
Cawode Exchange of 24. on the noble, according to 

Stopyngdon’s estimate 13 13 
Cawode The coroner of the Marshalsea of the household, 

Mich. gth to Mich. roth year 26 18 

Cawode Alien priories 277 205 
Cawode "Tunnage on the wine of aliens, £154 from 30 

Sep. 8th to 30 Sep. roth year, so for one year 77 77 
Somer Duchy of Cornwall 2,789 I51 
Appelton 
Ten don | South Wales I,140 470 
Geryn North Wales (all profitsassignedto John Radclyf) 1,098 
Geryn County of Chester 765 II 
Geryn Ireland 2,340 19 
Somer Duchy of Lancaster (Net revenue £2,408 omitted 

from the total) 4:953 
Somer Duchy of Aquitaine 808 77 
Geryn Calais 2,866 9,065 
Broket Fines, reliefs and amercements of the exchequer 100 100 
Somer Windsor Castle 208 72 
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Source of revenue ee ~ Ki 
Net total as given 8,4001 
[Apparent totals 24,093 98,465! 9,156] 


Custom of wools, (9th year £34,853 
petty custom an {ot year £30,804 j average: 30,722 26,966 
tunnage and poundage (11th year £26,510 . 


[Total revenues therefore : 64,815 355431 ] 








Membrane 2. Annual payments to be made therefrom. 
(In this section the order of the items has been altered to permit a simple grouping. 
Details given under some headings have been omitted, and some items have been combined.) 











[Totals] 
£ £ 
[The household departments] 
The chamber 667 
The great wardrobe 1,300 
‘The wardrobe of the household, by estimate of the treasurer 
of the household 10,979 
Attendants about the king's person 293 13,239 
[Defence] 
The Scottish Marches (doubled in war) 4,817 
Ireland 2,667 
Calais 11,931 : 
Aquitaine 3,406 22,821 
[Administration] 
The protector's salary 2:333 
Councillors’ salaries 1,800 
Salaries of the treasurer, judges, and other officers, with ex- 
penses of the exchequer, etc. 3,114 
Collectors of customs 582 
Ambassadors, going and coming 2,627 
The custody of prisoners 670 
The king’s works 733 12,859 
Annuities, fees, and rewards payable at the exchequer 7,959 7:959 
"Total annual expenses £56,878 





So that expenses exceed the revenue of £8,400, apart from customs and subsidies, by 
£48,478. Allowing for the customs and subsidies the deficit is £21,447, and this is without 
any provision for the debts which are listed below. 

1 J cannot explain the discrepancy between the contemporary and apparent totals of £65, but it is 
not of vital importance. 

2 The figure given in the original is £47,887, the revenues of North Wales, assigned to John 
Radcliffe, not having been deducted from the total of the revenues. 
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Membrane 3. Debts for which provision must be made. 
(This is a very brief summary of the third section, which contains considerable detail.) 


Debts of the household, wardrobe and clerk of works - 








ÁTI,IOI 
Annuities and fees in arrears 19,225 
Moneys borrowed (including 10,000 marks from Beaufort and £6,028 
from feoffees of the duchy of Lancaster) 19,861 
Rewards, royal grants and expenses owing 2,889 
Keeping of prisoners, arrears due 1,154 
Ancient debts: Calais . 45,100 
Scottish Marches 1,204 
Aquitaine and Fronsac 5,458 
Ireland 2,523 
For tallies not yet allowed, as appears by the foils remaining in the ex- 
chequer 56,289 
SuM TOTAL £164,815! 





Memorandum of other debts and old tallies of Henry IV's reign, amounting to £3,622 in all. 





surely be. He had been a clerk in the upper exchequer from 1402, a senior 
clerk of the king’s remembrancer from 1413 to 1414, and clerk of the great 
roll from 1414 to 1421. In the closing months of Henry V’s reign he was clerk 
of the treasurer, an office which was rapidly developing into that of treasurer’s 
deputy. In 1423 he was appointed a baron of the exchequer, and still held that 
office when these estimates were drawn up, so that there can have been few men 
better qualified to supervise the work. Next to him came Thomas Levesham, 
the king’s remembrancer, a man with at least twenty-five years’ experience in the 
exchequer, and seven in that office.* He was paid £10 for himself and his clerks. 
Since Thomas Broket, the treasurer’s remembrancer, is not separately mentioned, 
it can only be supposed that he was included with his colleague, for they often 
received payments jointly. Other officials who with their clerks received rewards 
were Robert Cawode, clerk of the great roll, £5, four auditors, John Geryn, 5 
marks, John Somer, 405., and John Everdon and Roger Appelton, 135. 44. each, 
John Pressen and John Waget, clerks of the chamberlains in the upper ex- 
chequer, £5 and £2, and Thomas Stokdale, marshal of the exchequer, and | 
formerly a teller and clerk of the foreign estreats, £ 5. Of the staff of the lower 
exchequer, John Iwardeby, the senior clerk since 141 5, and Robert Burton his 
deputy, shared even larger sums, £16 135. 4d. and £13 6s. 8d. with their staffs. 
Finally William Constable, a porter of the Receipt, received 20». Probably he 
was responsible for providing the extra parchment and ink which this work 
involved. It will be seen that the exchequer must have put a vast amount of 


1 Figures as given. There appears to be a small error in the addition. 
2 Issue rolls, passin. 
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labour into the preparation of these figures, for £78 was no small sum to spend 
on the writing of three pieces of parchment. 

The first of these three membranes, the estimate of revenues, has the name 
of one of these officials against each item, indicating presumably the responsibility 
of each. For thirteen of the items listed Cawode was the responsible officer. 
Of these items only two, the green wax and the exchange, were simple estimates 
in round figures. For the remainder he was able to quote an actual year’s re- 
ceipts, although only in the case of the marshalsea of the household (1430-1) 
and the hanaper (1431—2) did he specify the year. In the case of the tunnage on 
the wine of foreign merchants he gave the total for two years (1429-3 I) and 
divided by two to reach an annual figure. Less satisfactory is the case of the 
coinage in the Tower, where he gave the figures for a year and a half, and 
apparently failed to make the necessary adjustment. For his remaining totals, the 
issues of the farm of the shire, fee farms, lands in the king’s hands, the aulnage 
of cloth and alien priories, Cawode gave no dates. 

The revenues for which Thomas Broket was responsible were those of the 
lands of the duke of Norfolk, fines, reliefs, amercements of the exchequer and 
escheats. All are shown in round figures and were therefore probably estimates, 
although it was only in the case of the last item that the word was mentioned, 

The remaining headings were attributed to one or more of the four auditors 
named above. In all cases actual figures were quoted, although the dates were 
not stated. These were the revenues of the duchies of Cornwall, Lancaster and 
Aquitaine, of Chester, Wales, Ireland, Calais and the castle of Windsor. Lan- 
caster was omitted from the total, perhaps because it was in the hands of the 
executors of Henry V. The revenues of the other two duchies were very small. 
Calais, Ireland, and Windsor all showed debit, balances, whilst Chester produced 
a small profit. Wales was better but the revenue of the North had been pledged 
to Sir John Radcliffe for more than ten years ahead. Only one other form of 
revenue remained to be dealt with, namely the customs. All the collectors had 
been summoned to attend at Westminster on 30 September with their books, 
rolls, tallies and moneys,! and no doubt the figures came from their records. No 
exchequer officer was named as responsible. The totals for the preceding three 
years were set down, and the average figure was taken as the estimate. Since the 
figures show a considerable drop from year to year, this was not perhaps the 
wisest method of estimating. Certainly this was not an example of under- 
estimating in order to strengthen the exchequer’s case. 

The final result of all this is not easy to follow. Adding together all the 


1 Proc. P.C., iv. 176. 

* Stubbs, Gonstit. Hist., iii. 121, reached similar conclusions by a slightly different use of the figures. 
It is not obvious where his figure of £23,000 for the ‘ancient ordinary revenue’ came from, nor is it 
clear why he added in the revenues of the duchy of Lancaster, so carefully excluded by the compilers 
of the statement, but otherwise his statements are not challenged. 
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. sums mentioned as possible revenues gives a gross annual total of about £65,000, 
but of this the exchequer only expected to have at its disposal about £35,000 and 
much of that would be required to pay for the items such as Calais, which 
although listed here were really liabilities rather than sources of revenue. Since 
they recur on the expense side, they may however be ignored here, It appears 
therefore that apart from parliamentary grants of fifteenths, and clerical tenths, 
the exchequer of 1433 counted on a revenue of £35,000 of which £27,000 was 
derived from the customs and wool subsidies. The methods by which this total 
was reached may be criticized in detail, but they appear on the whole to have 
been both thorough and reasonable. It should perhaps be remembered that 
Cromwell was presenting a case to parliament, and that an under-estimate of 
revenues would strengthen it, but perhaps his case was strong enough with- 
out exaggeration. Cromwell’s figures may first of all be compared with the 
receipts and issues for the first six years of the reign. For the seventh year our 
information is incomplete, there being no surviving receipt roll for the Easter 
term; it must therefore be omitted from some calculations. This missing year 
conveniently breaks the period under consideration into two parts, the first six 
years of the reign in which there were no parliamentary grants, apart from 
customs and subsidies, and a period of five years in which just over four fifteenths 
were payable, as well as two subsidies, one of 65. 84. and one of 20s. on the 
knight’s fee.! In the first period two half tenths were granted by the convocation 
of Canterbury province, payable in 1425 and 1427. Three and one quarter 
tenths were payable in the second period.’ Clerical tenths from the province of 
York were almost negligible throughout. 

For these twelve years all the issue rolls have been examined, and where 
there is more than one copy for one term the differences have been noted, but 
these are of minor importance. Since, as has already been suggested, the two 
terms of each year tend partially to balance each other, the rolls for the two terms 
have in all cases been added together and each regnal year is treated as a unit. 
In all cases the totals have been reached by adding up the individual entries on 
the rolls. Of the twenty-four sets of rolls which cover this period, twelve include 
totals which agree with the figures thus reached, three have no totals, and nine 
disagree. Of these nine, four show a difference of only a few shillings, and the 
others have differences ranging from £100 to £1,600, but even the last figure 
is not of vital importance. Where the receipt rolls show no totals of their own 
some of Mr. Steel’s figures have been adopted.? Others have been added up 
independently. 

1 Three whole fifteenths, one half, one third, and one quarter, the last being the only fraction of 
the grant of 1433 which was payable in the period. Rot. Parl., iv. 318, 336-7, 342, 368-9, 389, 425. 

2 Register of Henry Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury, ed. E. F. Jacob (Cant. & York Soc.), iii. 
1I2—14, 179-80, 209, 213, 226-7, 234. 

3 Cambridge Historical Fournal, vi. 53. 
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For the first period of six years, 1422—28, the annual total of issues is found 
to average £72,500 and the receipts, with the addition of the £7,000 omitted in 
the third year! average about £150 a year less. From the entries on the issue 
rolls, checked against the receipt rolls, it is possible to discover how much of this 
total is represented by cash and how much by assignment. The receipt rolls also 
show which of the assignments were cancelled and replaced by fictitious loans. 
These were the bad tallies, and it has been assumed for the sake of this argu- 
ment, as being very nearly, though it cannot be entirely, true that all tallies not 
marked as cancelled were ‘good’. It is assumed, that is to say, that a tally which 
is not known to have been cancelled was ultimately cashed, and its value is 
counted amongst genuine issues. Many tallies were not cashed in the year in 
which they were issued, so that actual year totals may be misleading, but taking 
averages over a period of years compensates for this so far as is possible. The 
average value of bad tallies cut during these six years was £5,600, whilst the 
average value of issues in replacement of bad tallies was rather less, £5,300. The 
only other significant issues which did not in any way represent real payments 
were those in repayment of loans, which averaged £9,400 each year. Deducting 
these two figures from the total leaves an average expenditure of £57,000, and 
if the arguments advanced above are valid the revenue of the exchequer must 
have been much the same. For the five years 1429-34 the comparable annual 
averages were: issues £127,000, receipts £125,000, replacement of bad tallies 
£7,000 (compared with £10,000 of bad tallies cut), repayment of loans £30,000, 
leaving a net expenditure of £90,000. The increase of £33,000 must be due to 
the fifteenths and clerical tenths collected. Since, at this period, the total yield 
of one fifteenth and one clerical tenth together was probably something like 
£45,000," and on the average rather less than one of each was collected in each 
of these years, this figure seems rather low. The total expenditure, £57,000, lies 
as might be expected, between the net and gross figures of Cromwell's estimates, 
£35,000 and £65,000, and coincides exactly with his total estimated expenditure, 
£56,878, although it includes some items for which he did not allow. 

The totals of the issue rolls, as will be seen below;? ranged from £58,000 to 


1 See above, pp. 130-1. 

2 Exact figures are difficult to obtain. Estimates of Henry IV’s reign put the yield of the fifteenth at 
about £36,000 (Proc. P.C., i. 344—5, ii. 107) and the clerical tenth apparently at over £14,000 (iid. 
ii. 97). Owing to delays in collection the receipt rolls will not yield complete figures, but by averaging 
over several years as complete a figure as possible is obtained. For three of each collected in the years 
1413—16 the averages are fifteenths £36,000 and tenths £15,000. For two of each collected in 1429—30 
the averages are fifteenths £35,000, tenths £10,000. Thejbig drop in the clerical tenth was due to very 
large exemptions which were granted. (Reg. Chickele, ed. Jacob, iii. 209, 213.) As to the other subsidies, 
the collectors of 6s. 82. on the knight’s fee and on each parish, granted in 1428, accounted for just over 
£12,000 in all (Exchequer, L.T.R. Enrolled Subsidies, E 359/27). Ramsay, Lancaster and York, ii. 
258—6o, estimated the combined yield of the fifteenth and clerical tenth at this date as £48,000. 

3 Table I, p. 140. 
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£82,000 in the first seven years, jumped to £163,000 and £173,000 in the 
eighth and ninth years and then fell again to an average of £100,000 for the last 
three years under consideration. The issues over the whole period, excluding 
the seventh year, were divided into the following percentages, cash 39, good 
tallies 53, bad tallies 8. The swollen totals of the eighth and ninth years were 
due to the king’s visit to France for his coronation. Some £140,000 was paid out 
for the royal household and armies in France during this period of two years, 
and almost all this money was added into the totals of the receipt and issue rolls 
twice over, because the following procedure for financing such expeditions was 
normally employed. First of all the cash was borrowed, the loan being entered 
on the receipt roll. Then the lender was given a tally in repayment, whereupon 
the sum lent would be entered on both rolls. Finally the cash was issued in 
advance payments to those who had been retained for service overseas. Thus the 
totals of both rolls were swollen by twice the sum actually expended on the 
expeditionary force. Apart from such payments cash issues ranged from £8,000 
to £19,000 a year.! 

` An examination of the assignments shows that they were of four main types. 
The first and probably the commonest type was the small payment, usually to a 
royal official or the holder of a small annuity at the exchequer. If an exchequer 
official was due to receive a fee of fifty shillings there was sure to be some former 
sheriff or escheator who still owed a similar sum to the exchequer. The debt 
was assigned to the official, who thus became an unpaid debt collector. Hun- 
dreds of such assignments of sums up to about ten pounds were made every year. 
Usually they were successful; few officials brought their tallies back to be 
cancelled. 

The second type of assignment is most often to be found in the repayment 
of Cardinal Beaufort’s notorious loans to the Crown. Such assignments often 
took the form of a large and odd sum, such as £519 175. o$4? in one or more 
tallies, payable by the collectors of customs in various ports. In the early years 
of the reign Beaufort had the right of appointing one of the collectors in each port 
and his assignments had a constant priority.? It seems likely that the tally was 
not in this case an authority to collect the money, but rather a recognition that 


1 See below, Table TI, p. 141. 

2 '['o Beaufort, 1 December 1423, made up of 1 tally for £394 85. 6$¢. on John Foxholes, clerk, 
and William Soper, collectors of the petty custom at Southampton, 1 for £115 85. 62. on the same as 
collectors of the customs and subsidies of wools, and 1 for £10 on Thomas Denton and William 
Basket, collectors of the petty custom in London. (E 403/663—5 ; E 401/706—7.) 

3 For Beaufort's ‘long commission’ of the ports, see K. B. McFarlane, ‘At the Deathbed of Cardinal 
Beaufort’ in Studies in Medieval History presented to F. M. Powicke, pp. 412—13. Southampton was 
already in Beaufort's control under Henry V. John Foxholes, his nominee as collector there, apparently 
acted as his agent in collecting all these sums. Payments to Beaufort on the issue rolls were invariably 
‘by the hands’ of John Foxholes, who also appeared at the same time as receiver-general of Queen Joan. 
Earlier perhaps he had been chaplain to Lord Scrope (Prec. P.C., ii. 182). 
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it had Beek collected. The only other assignments which can confidently be put 
into this class are those which were given to Richard Buckland, the treasurer 
and victualler of Calais. He also was given priorities on the customs from time 
to time,! as his predecessors had been since the beginning of the century. Of all 
the issues to Beaufort during this period only about 14% proved to be bad tallies. 
Buckland as treasurer of Calais had 3% of bad tallies. 

Buckland's bad tallies? may be placed in.the third type of assignment. It is 
to be supposed that tallies of this type were issued in the hope rather than the 
expectation that they would be honoured. Usually for largesums they were issued 
to many kinds of creditors of the Crown, but the chief sufferers from them were 
the wardens of the Scottish Marches, who received a very high proportion of bad 
tallies. Forty-one per cent. of their issues proved to be uncashable as against an 

.average for all issues of 8°. Each of the assignments of this type was made up 
of a number of tallies, even though they were all payable by the same persons. 
For example an assignment of £1,000 might consist of six tallies for £100, 
3 for £66 135. 4d., 3 for £33 6s. 8d., 4 for £20 and 2 for £10. This system looks 
as though it was designed to facilitate the cashing of only part of the assignment. 
Certainly this type provided the bulk of the bad tallies. No doubt Beaufort’s 
priorities made them uncashable. The repayment to him on 2 March 1424 of 
8,000 marks lent on the previous day, which was to be the first charge after 
Easter on the collectors of wool customs in London, Hull and Ipswich,* looks 
like a mixture of both this and the previous type of assignment. Some of the 
tallies are for odd amounts, but even if the money was not collected before the 
tallies were levied the priorities made it safe. 

The fourth type of assignment followed a parliamentary or clerical grant. 
From the eighth year grants of fifteenths and tenths began to be made, payable 
at various dates up to eighteen months after the date of the grant. The ex- 
chequer managed to anticipate their collection by borrowing and issuing assign- 
ments on the collectors. In such cases the tallies rarely proved uncashable, 
although Beaufort’s few bad tallies were mainly of this type. 

Returning once more to the totals of the issue rolls, it has to be remembered 
that they include a number of items which Cromwell in his total of £56,878, for 
what may be called ‘normal’ annual expenditure, did not include. The deduction 

1 Proc. P.G., iii. 50, 243. 

2 He had two issues of bad tallies in the 12 years. One for £400 on 4 May 1426 was cancelled and 
paid in cash on 16 December following. The other was for £2,203 195. 912. on 23 February 1433 on 
various collectors of customs. 

3 E.g.28 November 1425, assignment of £1,236 to the earl of Northumberland, keeper of Berwick 


and the East March, made up of 26 tallies of variousamounts mainly on the collectors in the ports. Twelve 
of these tallies, valued at a little over half the total proved-uncashable. (E 401/712, E 403 [673-4-) On 


the distribution of bad tallies see A. B. Steel, in Cambridge Historical Fournal, vi. 38. : 
4 E 401/707; E 403 /663-4. 
5 Rot. Par], iv. 336-7, 342, 368, 389, 425. 
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of these items year by year leaves a total of ‘normal’ expenditure which will be 
seen in Table I below. The deductions have been divided into payments for the 
replacementof ‘bad’ tallies, the repayment of loans, war expenses, and miscellanea. 
The first two have been considered above. ‘War expenses’ has been used to 
include all payments to persons retained for service overseas, including the cost 
of sending the king’s household to France in 1430 and of maintaining it there. 
Of course part of this expense would have been incurred for maintaining it at 
home, but it is hardly possible to divide it up, so that the ‘normal’ expenses for 
the eighth and ninth years may be regarded as understated. This heading does 
not include the keeping of the Scottish Marches, Ireland, Calais, and Aquitaine, 
for all of which Cromwell allowed in his total. ‘Miscellanea’ is mainly made up 
of payments of the debts of Henry V, and payments to his executors. Advances 
of money to royal officials are included here, although they are too small to make 
any difference when figures are quoted to the nearest £1,000 only. One other 
‘item is included in the twelfth year, the £6,000 returned to Beaufort. He had . 
deposited this sum at the exchequer in order to recover his jewels seized at 
Sandwich in 1432.1 The proportions of cash and assignments in these figures 
provide strong contrasts; whereas the issues for war expenses were 96% in 
cash, the repayment of loans was 98% by assignment, of which only 4% 
proved to be bad tallies. The issues for the replacement of bad tallies on the . 
other hand show 21 % of bad tallies, so that the equivalent of one bad tally in five 
failed the second time. The payments classed as miscellanea show a more normal 
distribution, 87% of assignment with 78 good to 9 bad tallies. 








Table I. 
Regnal Year jo 2 3 4 0X5 6 7 38 9 IO II I2 
. £1,000’s 
For bad tallies 7 — II 4 Se 8 6 6 16 3 6 
Loans repaid 8 18 9 16 1: 6 14 34 48 26 9 33 
War II I2 II 6 9 20 6 74 66 25 16 24 
Miscellanea 2 9 I 1 1 I 1 — — -— I 6 


Normal expenses 37 43 43 43 41 56 42 49 53 48 $$ 34 





Torars 65 82 74 70 58 86 70 163 173 115 84 103 





The averages over the whole period in £1,000’s were: repayment of bad tallies 6, 
tepayment of loans 18, war expenses 23, miscellanea 2, normal expenses 45, 
total 94. The total issues for ‘normal’ purposes therefore never quite reached 


1 K. B. McFarlane, Joc. cit., P- 423, n. 2. 
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the total which Cromwell was to'allow for it, and the average was well below his 
figure. The amount of cash and assignment represented by these totals of 
normal issues is shown in Table II: 














Table II. 
Regnal Year I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 IO II 12 
£1,000’s. 
Cash I9 II 7 12 13 16 I3 12 9 IO 14 8 
Good tallies Ir 28 28 27 26 35 33 37 25 34 2I 
Bad tallies 2 3 7 4 2 4 : 4 6 I2 7 4 
Torars 37 43 43 43 41 56 42 49 53 48 $5 34 








The average figures for the whole period in £1,000’s were, cash 12, good tallies 
27, bad tallies 5, total 45. It will be seen that the proportion of cash issues de- 
voted to ‘normal’ expenses tended to decrease, and that the proportion of bad 
tallies tended to increase, but such tendencies were not sufficiently marked to 
make the position desperate. On the whole it may: be said that of the normal 
‘creditors of the Crown, 25% received their money in cash, 60-70% within 
a year or two, unless they discounted their tallies earlier? and the remainder, 
those who received bad tallies, had to wait anything from one to twenty years. 
Whilst these figures cannot represent the real expenditure of the Crown for 
*normal' purposes during these years it is believed that they come as near to the 
-attempted expenditure as the issue rolls will allow us to get, and sooner or later 
when tallies were cashed ‘attempted’ expenditure became ‘real’. Abnormal ex- 
penses, and issues which were not expenses at all, have been excluded, but there 
is a more serious difficulty. In adding up Cromwell’s estimate of revenues above 
it was found that he had a gross total of £65,000 of which only £35,000 was 
expected to reach the exchequer at all. How much of the remaining £30,000 

1 No figures available because there is no receipt roll for the Easter term. 

* It does not seem possible to estimate any average time for the cashing or returning of tallies, or to 
discover the total amount outstanding at any given moment. Cromwell’s statement includes a figure of 
£56,288 10s. 104d. for tallies not yet allowed. There is also surviving in the Miscellanea of the 
Receipt (E 407/6/126) an undated list of tallies levied at the receipt from the rst to the rath year 
of Henry VI, and not yet allowed. Its total is considerably less, £29,658 45. 832., so that it was prob- 
ably compiled later. Many of the tallies included in this list, and so probably in Cromwell’s total also, 
are so?’ tallies. That is to say they are receipts for cash payments by accountants who have never come 
to the exchequer for a final audit. It is probable that many payments made regularly in this way were 
never audited at all. Their inclusion destroys any value that the total figures might have had. ‘There is 


no evidence that tallies were discounted, but clearly payments to the small creditor may have been 
reduced in value in this way. 
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spent in the cost of collection or allocated before it was collected ought to be 
added to both sides in any statement of royal revenues and expenses? The 
question must be asked but cannot be answered. Much of this was local revenue 
expended locally, but the other parts of the royal administration also had their 
own revenues. The chancery, for example, was more than self-supporting. 
The keeper of the rolls was the only chancery official paid through the exchequer, 
whilst the clerk of the hanaper accounted to it. 

The household departments on the other hand were great spenders. It has 
been estimated that under Henry V the Chamber received over £30,000 from 
the duchy of Lancaster, as against £145,600 from the exchequer, either directly 
or through its creditors; However during the minority the activities of the 
Chamber almost ceased. During the years 1422-35 the Great Wardrobe drew 
more than 98% of its moneys from the exchequer.2 The other great spending 
department, the Wardrobe of the Household, received a large proportion of its 
revenues from other sources. John Hotoft accounted as keeper of the wardrobe 
and treasurer of war for £47,000 received mainly in the eighth and ninth years. 
Of this sum 33,000 came from the exchequer and £14,000 from ‘foreign’ 
sources. His successor in both offices, Sir John Tirell, accounted for £92,000 
for the next six years of the reign, £66,000 from the exchequer, and £25,000 
from other sources, mainly Normandy and loans from Cardinal Beaufort. 
However the bulk of the ‘foreign’ receipts in these accounts were for. war 
purposes, £21,000 out of Tirell’s £25,000 are given as such. They belonged 
neither to the normal revenues nor to the normal expenses of the Crown. 

In the early years of Henry IV’s reign 135. 4d. on each sack of wool or 240 
woolfells exported was reserved for the payment of the garrison of Calais. In 
1404 this was raised to the first half of the subsidy of wools.5 ‘This money was 
paid by the collectors direct to the treasurer of Calais, and although he accounted 
to the exchequer for it, it did not appear on either the receipt or issue rolls.® 
This practice ceased on the dismissal of Robert Thorley from the treasurership 
of Calais in 1405. Henceforth the bulk of the customs revenue was nominally 
passed through both receipt and issue rolls, even though it had been promised in 
advance to the treasurer of Calais or to Cardinal Beaufort. But there were always 
some annuities which the customers paid direct, and other revenues which, 
although accounted for at the exchequer, did not pass even nominally through 


1 E. de L. Fagan, ‘Some Aspects of the King’s Household in the Reign of Henry V’ (unpublished 
London University M.A. thesis), p. 120 and Appendix iii. . 

2 Exchequer, L.T.R. Enrolled accounts of the Great Wardrobe, E 361/6, & K.R. Accounts 
various, E 101/407 13 & 16, 408/3, 13 & 19. 

3 E ror/408/9. The expenditure part of the account is incomplete. 

* E 101/408/13. 

5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1401—5, pp. 89, 413. 

§ Eror/184/ro. Exchequer, L.T.R., Foreign accounts enrolled, E 364/37, m.F, 39 m.B, 43, m.H. 
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the Receipt. The local revenues of Calais and Ireland may be cited as permanent 
examples. In the early years of Henry VI Richard Buckland as treasurer of . 
Calais received £5,000 from the ransom money of James, king of Scots, and 
£1,000 from Richard Walkstede, chamberlain of north Wales, as well as smaller 
sums from the ransoms of Agincourt prisoners, without the intervention of the 
Receipt. 

Sir John Radcliffe as steward of Aquitaine accounted for £29,000 received 
from the exchequer during the first fifteen years of the reign, and for £3,400 
which he drew from north Wales, Chirk and Chirklands.? Two-thirds of the 
revenues of William Soper, clerk of the king’s ships in the years 1422—7 came 
from the sale of Henry V's ships, and much of the revenue of such officials as 
the clerk of the king's works was drawn direct from local sources. Many of 
these direct payments which did not pass through the lower exchequer, although 
accounted for at the upper exchequer, were special grants for special purposes, 
but their existence illustrates the incompleteness of the receipt and issue rolls, 
as records of revenues and expenditure. All that can be said is that, apart from 
money which was devoted to purely local purposes, the bulk of the king’s 
revenues and of the normal expenditure did at this period pass through the 
Receipt. 

Where did this ‘normal’ expenditure go? In Table III it has been analysed 
under four main heads, the household, defence, administration, and annuities: 


4 











Table III. 
Regnal Year I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 19 IO II I2 
, £1,000’s, 
Household 5 6 5 7 ee IO I4 § ī4 IO I} 
Defence £7: IJ 20 II I4 22 I2 14 27 I2 20 `7 
Administration 8 13 8 I7 I2 II I3 I2 II 13 18 8 
Annuities 7 7 9 7 8 14 7 8 1 9 7 6 
Tortars 37 43 43 43 41 56 42 49 53 48 55 34 








The averages in £1,000’s were household 9, defence 16, administration 12, and 
annuities 8. The corresponding figures in Cromwell's statement were: 13, 23, 
13, and 8. His estimates appear to be generous but since expenditure was 
tending to increase, not perhaps unduly so. 

The first heading is made up of payments to the chamber, the great 


1 E 364/61 m.B, 62 m.A. 3 E 364/7r m.G. 3 E 364/65 m.F. 
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wardrobe, the wardrobe of the household, and attendants about the king's person. 
At the beginning of the reign these figures were very low. In the first year the 
Chamber drew only £10 from the exchequer, and the highest figure was £895 
in the eighth year. Cromwell allowed 1,000 marks for it, a sum which it had 
received in only two of the twelve years. The great wardrobe for which he 
allowed £1,300, had only reached that total in four of the years, varying between 
£550 and £1,947. For the wardrobe of the household Cromwell’s figure was 
£11,000. In fact it appears to have received £4,000 to £5,000 for each of the first 
five years, rising to £8,000 in the sixth and seventh years, and £10,000 in the . 
. eighth year. The king's visit to France complicated the ninth year, and for the 
next three years the figures in £1,000’s were 11, 8, and ro, So that here also 
Cromwell's officials were generous in their estimates. The receipt rolls show 
that in the first few years the household was partly financed out of Queen 
Katherine's revenues, which helped the exchequer to get off lightly. The last 
item under this heading is ‘attendants about the king's person’, for which Crom- 
. well's figure was £293. At first only the king's nurses are included here. Later 
the earl of Warwick, his tutor, and a few other persons are added but the figures 
were never large. Nearly two-thirds of all issues to the household departments 
were made by assignment and the rest in cash. An increasing but not undue 
proportion of the tallies was bad. Only in the tenth year, 1431—2, when two- 
thirds of the assignments to the wardrobe of the household failed, did these 
departments or their creditors suffer heavily from bad tallies.t 

Under defence are put the costs of maintaining the Scottish Marches, 
Ireland, Calais and Aquitaine. For these the figures in Cromwell’s statement 
were £4,817, £2,667, £11,931, and £3,406 respectively, the first item being 
' doubled in time of war. In fact this peacetime total of £22,821 was never quite 
reached in any one of the twelve years. It has already been said that the wardens 
of the Scottish Marches were the big sufferers from bad tallies. The percentages 
of cash, and of good and bad tallies, under these headings for the whole period, 


excluding the seventh year, were: 





Scottish 





Marches Ireland Calais Aquitaine 
l % 7o L -A 76 
Cash . ; , 6 34 6 17 
Good tallies . : 53 48 9I 65 
Bad tallies. : 41 18 3 | 18 








1 Ramsay, Lancaster and Y. ork, ii. 264, estimated the average cost of the household for the reign at 
£13,000 to £15,000 and the great wardrobe at £1,500 to £1,600, certainly an over-estimate for these 
years. 
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Although the treasurer of Calais did not get all the money that he needed, there 
can be no doubt that he was far better treated than the keepers of the other 
marches. His average receipts, less than £8,000 a year, were considerably less 
than his predecessor's but a small increase in the local revenues together with 
special grants for the ancient debts apparently enabled him to get along without 
increasing the debts. However all these payments fluctuated a great deal from 
year to year, and none of them was adequate, simply because the exchequer had 
not got the money. 

‘Administration’ has been used to cover the salaries of the Protector and of 
the councillors, of the judges and law officers, exchequer officials, the keeper of 
the rolls, the keeper of the privy seal and his clerks, the messengers and the 
collectors of customs, the expenses of sending and of receiving ambassadors, the 
cost of keeping prisoners, and of the king's works. For all this Cromwell allowed 
a total of £12,839, whereas the average cost for the twelve years wasa little under 
£12,000. The largest and most variable item was the salary of Humphrey, duke, 
of Gloucester, or of his brother, Bedford, as Protector, and later as first councillor. 
The lowest sum which they received was £1,328 in the third year. In the fourth 
and eleventh years it was over £9,000, including in the former year 5,000 marks 
for Bedford, and a loan of 5,000 marks to Gloucester. Most of the £9,000 in the 
eleventh year was a settlement of Gloucester’s arrears as Protector. Altogether 
they received about £51,000 of which 52% was in cash and only 2% in bad 
tallies. FTumphrey's pay was always in arrears but it cannot be said that he was 
ill-treated financially or that he suffered very much from the difficulties of the 
exchequer. Perhaps Stubbs went rather far in saying that he was 'still more 
rapacious’ than Beaufort,! but the protector and council proved quite a heavy 
burden for the exchequer to bear. 

The other items were fairly steady. In the first two years the councillors 
other than Humphrey received nothing, but after that they were paid on the 
average a little less than Cromwell's figure of £1,800 a year. They had a fair 
share of assignments and bad tallies. The keeper of the rolls had about £30 a 
year, the keeper of the privy seal Z1 a day, and his clerks small sums on special 
occasions. Exchequer officials drew about £1,300 a year, and the expenses of 
the exchequer came to about £200 more. Bad tallies under these heads amounted 
to only £7. Clearly the exchequer staff were quite capable of looking after them- 
selves. The judges and law officers averaged £1,000 a year between them with 
a higher though still low proportion of bad tallies. Messengers drew less than 
£100 a year and collectors of customs £500, which was always assigned on 


1 Constit. Hist. (5th edn. 1903), iii. 116. 

3 Their scale of salaries fixed on 1 December 1424 was: the archbishop of Canterbury and Beaufort, 
each £200, earls and other bishops, £133 6s. 82., barons and bannerets, £100, esquires, £40. Proc. 
P.C., iii. 222. 
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their own collection, so that they themselves could ensure that their tallies were 
honoured.! Even so they were not quite so successful as the exchequer officials. 

The cost of sending out ambassadors and of entertaining and giving presents 
to foreign ambassadors was usually between £1,000 and £2,000 annually. The 
greater part of this, including all the presents, was naturally paid in cash. For 
the keeping of prisoners Cromwell allowed £650. The actual cost per year had 
ranged from £353 to £2,021 mostly paid by assignment. It comprised the 
maintenance of Henry V’s captives, notably the dukes of Bourbon and Orleans, 
the expenses of the king of Scots, and the hostages who replaced him on his 
return to Scotland in 1424, and the costs of keeping a few english prisoners. 
The last group of payments which has been placed under administration is that 
which covered the upkeep of the king’s works. Repairs at Westminster, Wind- 
sor and other palaces, building at Portsmouth, and some work on the northern 
border castles were mainly assigned on the revenues of royal manors, although 
30% was paid for in cash. The annual total only once exceeded Cromwell’s 
figure of £733 6s. 8d. 

The last section of the royal expenditure, that on annuities, is the only one 
for which Cromwell’s estimate appears to have been too low. For these payments 
he allowed £8,000, whereas in practice they had cost from £5,500 to £13,500 
annually. The difference was no doubt due to the fact that many annuities which 
were paid through the exchequer were regarded by his clerks as charges on local 
revenues, and having been deducted from the gross revenues in the first part of 
the account they were completely ignored on the expenditure side. Twenty- 
three per cent. of these payments were made in cash, and of the 77% of assign- 
ments 11% proved uncashable. The greater part of this expenditure was ac- 
counted for by the annuities of the two queens dowager, the royal dukes, the 
duchess of Clarence, and a few more recipients of large pensions, salaries and 
grants. The upkeep of minors in the king’s ward, pensions to old royal servants, 
and the salaries of such people as the serjeants-at-arms and the keeper of the 
king’s ships are included. Annuities were also paid to the friars of both Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

The third section of the statement of 1433 was a list of debts. This was 
presumably a statement of ascertained facts and not a list of estimates, so that 
whilst there is hardly any evidence for judging its superficial accuracy there is 
no reason for challenging it; but in fact the statement was probably most mis- 
leading where it was most accurate. The largest item under this heading was 
£56,000 for tallies not yet allowed. This in itself was little more than the 
average amount of successful assignment over the previous twelve years, but a 


good deal of it was certainly not debt at all. Many of these tallies had doubtless 


1 Apart from this £500 the collectors were allowed fixed sums for their expenses and the fees of their 
controllers, amounting to about £200 yearly. These sums did not appear in the records of the Receipt. 
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already been cashed, and the foils remained in the exchequer simply because the 
accounts of the persons to whose credit they stood had not been heard The 
next highest total, £45,000, was for the debts of Calais. Of this sum £3,000 
was still owing from the treasurership of Richard Merlawe, 1407—9, £17,000 
from that of Roger Salvayn, 1413—20, and the remaining £25,000 from the time 
of Richard Buckland who had been treasurer since 1420. Over the past twenty 
years therefore payments for the garrison of Calais had been inadequate to the 
extent of £2,000 a year. However the total debt of Calais appears to have been 
slightly less in 1433 than when Buckland took office as treasurer there in 1420.2 
The other items of debt were none of them formidable in themselves, but the 
total of £165,000, including the tallies not yet allowed, certainly appeared so. 
Its importance however can only be assessed by comparison with the figures of 
revenue and expenditure. Even including the book-keeping figures of tallies not 
yet allowed it was little more than two years' average revenue, and perhaps not 
much greater than the burden of debt which the exchequer normally carried. 
Except perhaps in the years 1413-15 the Lancastrian exchequer was always 
so short of cash that any abnormal demand for money was certain to provoke 
a crisis. The statement of 1433 was the outcome of one such crisis, which was 
probably due to the expense of sending the king to France for his coronation in 
Paris in 1431. Leaving the list of debts aside, this statement can be very briefly 
summarized. The gross revenue apart from all grants of fifteenths and tenths 
was £65,000 a year, out of which the exchequer expected to be able to dispose 
of £35,000. To meet all expenses apart from war payments it needed £57,000. 
There was therefore an annual deficit of £22,000. Any comparison of these 
figures with the actual receipts and issues of the years 1422—34, as calculated 
from the records of the exchequer, is complicated by a number of factors, of 
which two may be emphasized. Firstly actual receipts and issues did balance. 
Debts may have been increasing but over any period of years expenditure was 
limited by receipts. Secondly, much of the £30,000 which is the difference 
between Cromwell's gross and net revenue did pass through the receipt, and 
appears in figures drawn from its records, but how much is not known. Esti- 
mates based on the receipt and issue rolls suggest that the receipts, apart from 
parliamentary grants, averaged about £57,000 and normal expenditure about 
L4 5,000. The difference as well as the proceeds of fifteenths and tenths had 
been spent on the war and other abnormal purposes. No doubt expenditure was 
increasing, the household was costing more as the king grew up, and the admin- 
istration, especially the council, was taking more, but even so Cromwell's esti- 
mates on this side appear to have been consistently high. The revenue estimates 


1 See above, p. 141, n. 2. 
2 Salvayn owed £46,000 at his death, and iere were probably some older debts outstanding then. 
E 364/56 m.C.; ante, xxiii. 168. 
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on the other hand, which show that almost all, apart from customs and parlia- 
mentary grants, was allotted before it reached the exchequer, seem unduly 
pessimistic. However it is not claimed that these figures provide a real indication 
of the total revenue or expenditure of the Lancastrian kings, but they do show 
how the money was spent, and they do suggest that without the cost of the war, 
the exchequer helped by an occasional fifteenth and tenth could pay its way. 
Stubbs said that the situation ‘was alarming if not appalling'! Was not even 
this statement too strong? 


J. L. Kiasv 


APPENDIX 


The Innovate Rolls 


Most of the receipt rolls of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries will be found to have at 
least one entry which is followed by an abbreviation such as Inno’ or Innovat’. These letters 
apparently stand for ‘Innovatur’ and are usually followed by a date. Rare entries on the receipt 
and issue rolls reveal them as cross-references to another series of rolls. For example in the 
margin of the receipt roll for Easter term 3 Henry IV under 11 May the following words 
are found: 


pro ministris recepte scaccarij pro restitucione j tallie innovate xxxj? die Octobris anno 
primo ut patet in rotulo de Innovatis de termino sancti Michaelis eodem anno. 


Again in the issue roll for Easter term 4 Henry V? under 14 May is a payment to John 
Rothenale, keeper of the Wardrobe, in replacement of a tally of the previous day ut patet in 
rotulo de innovatis eodem die. This phrase also appears on the corresponding receipt roll.4 
From such entries it is clear that a series of rolls of renewed tallies was compiled; but in order 
to discover that these renewed tallies were cut because the originals had been lost, it is necessary 
to go back to the beginning of the enrolments. 

The innovate rolls began to be compiled in accordance with an instruction of Edward I to 
` the treasurer and barons of the exchequer in letters close dated at Westminster on 21 F ebruary 
1286,5 which have been regarded as a supplement to the statute of Rhuddlan of 1284.6 Here 
is the relevant passage, in the words of the Calendar: 


The king wishing to provide for his indemnity andthe indemnity of those who have lost 
tallies as is aforesaid, provides that as often as tallies of the exchequer lost in any manner 
shall be renewed of necessity, the counter-tallies for which the new tallies are to be made 
shall be previously condemned, as was usual in times past in such case, with the addition 
that they shall be placed in a bundle (/iacio) by themselves and there shall be written on 
them or on a bill appended to them: ‘these tallies are condemned before the barons, because 
others were made anew in their places, as in roll so and so’. Moreover, rolls shall be made 
distinctly and openly of all counter-tallies thus condemned, of which rolls the treasurer shall 
have one and each of the chamberlains one. At the end of the year the treasurer, the barons, 





1 Constit. Hist., ii. 121. 

2 E 401/626. 3 E 403/624. 4 E 401/672. 
5 Cal. Close Rolls, 1279-88, pp. 384-5: Ryley, Placita Parliamentaria, P. 450. 
9 Hilary Jenkinson, Mama! of Archive Administration (1937 edn.), p. 229. 
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and the chamberlains shall meet and shall cause the rolls aforesaid to be recited and ex- 
amined... . 


Inaccordance with this instruction the clerks of the receipt continued to enrol the renewals 
of lost tallies for at least four centuries. Fourteen rolls which are known to survive are detailed 
below. They extend with but slight gaps from 1291 to 1675. In form they are very similar 
to the receipt rolls with which they are listed.! Since however the number of entries was very 
small, it was not the custom to write a separate roll, or even membrane for each term. 


The first two rolls, which are duplicates, are headed: 


Rotulus de talliis primo renovatis de tempore magistri Willelmi de Marchia thesaurarij 
domini regis de scaccario per breve domini regis sub magno sigillo quod residet in scaccario 


They begin with the Michaelmas term of 1291—2, and the first entry reads: 
Somers! De Roberto Baton' et Wellens' episcopo ix li. de firma de Ceddre' 


This simple form remained the basis of all entries on these rolls, as on the receipt rolls, through- 
out their history, but there were several additions to it. Madox noted a case of 1297 in which 
it was stated that a tally could not be renewed except by authority of the treasurer.? "The 
treasurer at that time was Walter Langton, who was abroad from 23 July 1296 until the end 
of 1297,? and these rolls show that only two tallies were in fact renewed in the Michaelmas 
term of 1296—7 and none in the Easter term of 1297. Renewals began again in the following 
term, in which Langton returned, and it can hardly be a coincidence that from this moment 
the words per preceptum thes’ began to be added to each entry. The next addition, following 
almost immediately, was that of the date of renewal. 

In the first two rolls which ended with the reign of Edward I the form, of the entries was 
never quite fixed. By the beginning of the new reign, however, each entry was normally 

followed by the words Innovatur . . . [date] per preceptum thes’, and the treasurer was 

usually named. This form lasted until the end of the Michaelmas term of the fifth year of 
Edward II, although sometimes the tréasurer’s lieutenant, or more rarely a baron or barons, 
was quoted as the authority. After that term the per preceptum was dropped, and for ten 
years only the word innovatur followed by the date appeared. In Easter term of the 15th 
year of the reign the words per folium et rotulum were added after the date. The following 
term, that of Michaelmas 1322-3, brought a further refinement with the addition of a 
reference back to individual receipt rolls. After per folium et rotulum was added for example 
de termino pasche anno vijo. "These minor adjustments, which must have simplified reference 
to the rolls, occurred it will be noted at the period of exchequer reform which is associated 
with the treasurership of Walter de Stapeldon. 

In 1337 the phrase beginning with Innovatur which had long outgrown the right-hand 
margin of the rolls was given a line of its own under the inscription of the tally, but apart from 
this the entries remained unchanged from 1322 until the accession of Henry IV in 1399. In 
the first term of his reign the cross-reference to the receipt rolls was further improved by the 
addition of the actual date under which the entry was to be found. This was done by adding 











1 E 401/1755—68. The rolls are mentioned in F. S. Thomas, Handbook to the Public Records (1853), 
but not in the Guides of either Scargill-Bird (1896), or Giuseppi (1924). They are mentioned briefly 
in H. Jenkinson, op. cit., pp. 229, 231, 237 n. 

2 Madox, History of the Exchequer (1711), pp. 710-11, from Mich. communia 25-6 Edward I. 


Rot. 22a. 
3 Tout, Chapters in Medieval Administrative History, ii. 107. 
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for example videlicet ix^ die Novembris. The rolls had now reached something like their 
final form, and an example may make clearer the position of the various phrases which have 
been detailed. ‘The tally mentioned above as being replaced for John Rothenale may be taken 


as a typical entry of the fifteenth century. Being the first entry of its term it follows immedi- 
ately under the heading: 


Pascheanno quarto Regis Henrici Quinti, Rogero Leche milite thesaurario Anglie existente 
Ebor’ De Thoma Sutton’ et Roberto Midelton’ collectoribus subsidij iijs. de dolio et 
xij d. de libra in portu de Kyngeston’ super Hull’ cc li. de eodem subsidio 


Innovatur xiij? die Maij anno quarto Regis Henrici quinti per rotulum et folium 
de termino Michaelis ultimo videlicet xxiij? die Januarij 


This tally having been cancelled and replaced, the first section is struck through, and a mutuum 
in the name of John Rothenale is written below. 

‘These entries still lacked one feature of the corresponding receipt rolls, namely the final 
column, which contained either the word so/ or the name of the person to whom the tally was 
assigned. Indeed the word so?” which hardly applied perhaps to a mere renewal, is but rarely 
found, but the name of the person began to appear in the early years of Henry VI. Thus the 
form of the receipt roll was closely followed, and once an entry had been made on the innovate 
roll, it was treated just as on the receipt roll. That is to say it was cancelled and replaced, or 
renewed again, as required: the necessary alterations or additions being made on the innovate 
roll. Ifa tally on the innovate roll was dishonoured, and it became necessary to issue a new 
one to replace it, this replacement would be entered in the normal way on both issue and 
receipt rolls with a reference back to the cancelled innovate roll entry. Such back references 
are the only surviving references to the innovate rolls in the regular series of enrolments. 

In the early years of the fourteenth century the number of entries in one term sometimes 
rose as high as forty, but this was usually due to a large number of tallies being renewed for 
one or two accountants. An extreme example was provided by William la Zouche, the farmer 
of Calne in Wiltshire, who had 27 tallies renewed at one time in the Michaelmas term of 
4 Edward III. Each of these represented a payment of £7 10s. which he made twice yearly, 
and they ranged in date from the 3oth year of Edward I to the 18th of Edward II. Pre- 
sumably this represented about half his hoard of tallies; but how did he come to lose them, and 
what did it cost him to get them renewed? 

After the middle of the fourteenth century these large groups of renewals did not occur, 
and consequently the number of entries in any one term rarely rose above six. Quite often 
there was only one. ‘These numbers are too small to make any appreciable difference in any 
general financial study, although in dealing with individual accountants the adventures of a 
single tally may be of some importance. The rolls themselves serve little purpose beyond 
illustrating the development of exchequer forms, and the exchequer’s fatal rigidity. A record 
which might have been adapted to broader purposes was limited strictly through the centuries 
to the function for which it was created. 

In listing the rolls, which were no doubt kept in triplicate, as originally ordered, it has not 
been possible to state definitely which were the treasurer’s, and which the chamberlains’. One 
of the first two rolls has dots immediately after the name of the county from the 25th to the 
28th years of Edward I's reign only. On the receipt rolls these dots are found only on the 
treasurer’s roll, and are taken to indicate the issue of a tally. Their appearance on these rolls 
has been noted, but there is hardly enough evidence to interpret their significance. ‘The dots 
began in Edward I's reign as a large inverted comma, became a large round dot in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and finally disappeared under Elizabeth as a small cross. 
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1755 


1756 


1757 
1758 


1759 


1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764. 
1765 


1766 


1767 
1768 


AND LORD CROMWELL’S ESTIMATES OF 1433 
List of Rolls 


Michaelmas 19/20 Edward I to Easter 35 Edward I, the heading is given above. 
No dots. 5 membranes. 

Michaelmas 19/20 Edward I to Easter 35 Edward I, dots from 25th to 28th years 
only. 6 membranes. 

Michaelmas 1 Edward II to Easter 3 Edward II, no dots. 1 membrane. 

Michaelmas 4 Edward II to Easter 10 Edward II (last term possibly incomplete). 
Dots suggest treasurer’s roll. 5 membranes. 

Easter 5 Edward II to Michaelmas 7 Edward II (last term incomplete), no dots, 
therefore probably a chamberlain’s roll. The name ‘Blount’ on it suggests the 
Mauduit-Beauchamp chamberlain, Peter le Blunt (see Tout, The place of the reign of 
Edward IT, 1936, 313), but see next roll. 2 membranes. 

Easter 5 Edward II to Easter 7 Edward II. Also has no dots and is marked Blount, 
but these cannot both belong to the same chamberlain. 2 membranes. 

Michaelmas 11 Edward II to Michaelmas 20 Edward II (first and last terms incom- 
plete). Dots suggest treasurer’s roll. 9 membranes. 

Easter 16 Edward II to Easter 19 Edward II (first and last terms incomplete). Roll 
of John de Langeton, the Fitzgerald-Redvers chamberlain. 3 membranes. 
Michaelmas 1 Edward III to Michaelmas 4 Edward III. Gives names of the 
treasurers, but no dots, so probably a chamberlain’s roll. 3 membranes. 
Easter 4 Edward III to Easter 21 Edward III (last term incomplete) No dots. 12 
membranes. 

Easter 4 Edward III to Easter 27 Edward ITI (last term incomplete). Has dots from 
the middle of Easter term 24th year only, but so has also no. 1767 for this period, so 
which is the treasurer's roll? 17 membranes. 

Michaelmas 9 Edward III to Easter 10 Edward III (first and last terms incomplete). 
Has dots. 1 membrane. 

Michaelmas 11 Edward III to 39 Henry VI (first term incomplete). Has dots. 
69 membranes. 


Easter 2 Edward IV to 1678. Has dots until the reign of Elizabeth. 84 membranes. 
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THE SOCIAL COMPOSITION OF THE COMMONS 
IN A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY PARLIAMENT 


In an address given at the eighth Congrés Internationale des Sciences Histor- 
iques held at Zurich in 1938, Sir Maurice Powicke emphasized the need to 
study the history of the medieval English parliament in its relation to the nature 
of English society; and, in view of the fact that historians were being driven to 
consider the environment of parliament, he suggested that ‘the value of subse- 
quent work on parliament lies, not in explanation, but in description’? In the 
light of these remarks some of the results of a systematic analysis of the member- 
ship of the Common House of a single, late medieval parliament, looked at 
from the point of view of its social composition, may not be without some 
interest: a single Lancastrian parliament, the first parliament of the reign of 
Henry VI, which met at Westminster on 9 November 1422 and sat until 
18 December. There is no particular reason to believe that the knights of the 
shire and citizens and burgesses who represented their several communities in this 
parliament of 1422 were not typical of any nearly contemporary parliament; 
' it is, fortunately, a parliament for which all the names of the elected representa- 
tives are known from the returns to the writs of summons, save those of the 
burgesses of Dunwich? ; moreover, it was the scene of activities which were of 
considerable immediate, and consequential, importance. 

The political circumstances in which the parliament met are fairly well 
known and require no more than a brief notice. On 31 August 1422 Henry V 
had died prematurely at Bois de Vincennes near Paris. Two and a half years 
before, in the treaty of Troyes, the success of English arms and diplomacy had 
secured recognition of the legality of the English conquests in France north of 
the Loire and the reversion of the Crown of the Valois. Difficulties there had’ 
been in the Anglo-Burgundian alliance, and here and elsewhere difficulties were 
to increase. Especially important among them were the financial and military 

1 This paper was read at a meeting of the medieval section of the Anglo-French Conference of His- 


torians held in All Souls College, Oxford, in September 1949. I have added some references and here 


and there developed my themes. ` 
2 Études présentées à la Commission Internationale pour J’ Histoire des Assemblees d'Etats, L'Organi- 


sation corporative du Moyen Age à la fin de I Ancien Régime, iii. 134—5. 
3 Return of the Name of Every Member of the Lower House, 1213-1874, H.C. (1878), LXII i. 
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strain on England, likely to accrue from the need to complete the French 
conquest by reducing dauphinist France, and the prospect of a long minority in 
both realms: a long minority, because Henry V left to succeed him an infant 
whom he had never seen; in both realms, because less then two months after 
Henry V's demise Charles VI of France died also, and, in accordance with the 
treaty of Troyes of 1420, Henry of Windsor succeeded him as his heir. The 
greatest difficulty the English government had to face, especially where England 
was concerned, was an insuperable one: the absence of a monarch capable of 
exercising his authority at a time when kings ruled as well as reigned. But so 
far as England went, the council had already arrogated to itself the functions of 
executive power: the desire of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, Henry V's 
younger surviving brother and at the late king's death his lieutenant in England, 
for an unqualified regency in England as distinct from a limited protectorship 
was foredoomed to disappointment, although not without protest from him. 

By this time parliament had been a distinct political and constitutional 
phenomenon for over a century and a half and was by now something more than 
a realization of the medieval doctrine of consent; it had become a factor in 
government likely to stay in English constitutional life. It was the highest 
court of the realm and yet had features of which no inferior court could boast, 
for it had also become a representative assembly. It was a court but a unique 
court, different and distinct from other courts, because—so common lawyers 
were thinking at the end of the fifteenth century—it represented all men, and, 
therefore, to it and to its acts every man was a party.! 

The parliament of conjoined estates in the form conceived by Edward I 
scarcely outlived the reign of his son. For soon after the deposition of Edward II 
the proctors of the inferior clergy virtually seceded from the parliamentary 
assembly, preferring to meet the financial demands of the Crown in their pro- 
vincial convocations. By the beginning of Edward III’s reign, however, the 
elected representatives of the secular communities of shire and borough had 
come to be considered an essential element in parliament's constitution. The 
contrast between them and those summoned by individual writs, the king's 
preference for dealing with them, especially in matters financial, as one group 
and not several groups, and the defection of the proctors of the lesser clergy, 
predetermined that the knights and burgesses should early realize a common 
political, and eventually constitutional, identity.2 The increasingly closer 
association with the Commons of the business of presenting petitions of general 
import confirmed this tendency to consolidation: by 1363 they had already 
been allowed the services of a ‘commun clerc’ (alias ‘sub-clericus parliamenti’). 
Edward III did occasionally resort to the device of separate negotiation with 


1 S. B. Chrimes, English Constitutional Ideas in the Fifteenth Century, pp. 78-9. 
2-H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles, “The Parliaments of Edward III (cont.)’, ante, ix. 1—15. 
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assemblies of merchants, but only for a time. By the end of the fourteenth 
century what came to be theoretically recognized in the fifteenth century was 
already implicit in the structure of parliament: parliament had come to be com- 
posed of but three estates of the realm, the lords spiritual, the lords temporal, 
and the elected commons. The latter represented communities of’ different 
social importance and historical traditions, shires and boroughs; they repre- 
sented, in fact although not formally, different sectional interests in the nation, 
but, conscious of the need of corporate solidarity, they realized in parliament 
quite clearly their political identity as one estate of the realm. And yet the 
consciousness of the old gradus of knights of the shire, citizens and burgesses, 
inescapably persisted among the Commons themselves, even in that very institu- 
tion which most clearly demonstrated (from 1376 onwards) the corporateness 
of the medieval Commons, their common speaker. He, until Tudor times, was 
invariably a knight of the shire.? The Commons were one estate in parliament, 
but in the first half of the fifteenth century private petitioners seeking the 
Commons' backing for their bills saw fit from time to time to address them to 
the knights of the shire alone.3 And as late as 147 5 Justice Littleton. could 
illustrate the binding nature of a majority decision in terms which might be 
taken to suggest that the legislative capacity of the Commons was still the 
monopoly of the knights* Among the still formally differentiated &radus of the 
Commons the shire-knights were a still superior gradus. 

The Lancastrian government through the medium of parliamentary statutes 
had mainly confined its interest in parliamentary elections to the problems of 
electoral discipline. But in 1445 it was laid down by statute that knights of the 
shire should be notable knights or else such notable esquires or gentlemen of 
birth as could support the estate of knighthood and not men of the degree of 
yeomen or below; and it was found necessary at the same time to reiterate the 
terms of a statute of 1413 which demanded that the parliamentary burgesses 
should be resident in the boroughs for which they were elected.) It was ob- 
. viously still felt that the knights of the shire and the parliamentary burgesses 
should in their personal quality reflect the different status of the communities 


1 See my article on “The Medieval Speakers for the Commons in Parliament’, ante, xxiii. 31-52. 

3 [tis just possible that a break with tradition was made in 1485, but see H. G. Richardson, “The 
Commons and Medieval Politics’, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th Ser., xxviii. 38, n. 2. It is neatly signifi- 
cant of the changes which had come over the character of borough representation during the fifteenth 
century that the first parliamentary burgess definitely known to have been elected as speaker (in 1533) 
was a member of a long chivalrous family and was himself knighted by Henry VIII at his presenta- 
tion for the office: Sir Humphrey Wingfield, burgess for Great Yarmouth. 

3 A. R. Myers ‘Parliamentary Petitions in the Fifteenth Century’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lii. (1937), 
401—4; idem, ‘Some Observations on the Procedure of the Commons in dealing with Bills in the 
Lancastrian Period’, University of Toronto Lew Fournal, iii, no. t, 65 

1 S. B. Chrimes, op. cit. (Appendix of Extracts from Year Book Cases), 373. 

5 Statuses of the Realm, 23 Hen. VI, c. 14; Rot. Parl., v. 11 5—16. 
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they represented, but the need for statutory measures to enforce such require- 
ments showed that in practice forces were at work which were tending towards a 
closer cohesiveness of the different social elements composing the Lower House 
of parliament. It will be my aim in analysing the personnel of the Commons in 
1422 to show how far and in what ways by that date the recognized unity of the 
Commons as a political estate in parliament conformed to the way in which they 
were socially composed. 

The general validity of the findings of an enquiry largely restricted to a single 
parliament will, I think, be the more readily accepted if a very brief considera- 
tion is given to the problem of the continuity of service in the Commons. At 
this time, a period of short but fairly frequent sessions, the normal ‘carry-over’ 
from parliament to parliament was only about a fifth, and of those members of 
the Lower House re-elected to successive parliaments the greater proportion 
came not from the shires but from the boroughs. Repeated election rather than 
re-election is, however, a safer guide to parliamentary experience in the case of 
both knights of the shire and burgesses. The average number of parliaments 
attended in the course of their careers by the shire-knights of 1422 was six, 
and less than one out of ten sat on this one occasion only. Some few knights 
had almost uninterrupted parliamentary careers extending over a quarter of a 
century; and more of them sat quite continuously but for shorter periods. 
Repeated election among the parliamentary burgesses was roughly of the same 
order, for they were anything but. ‘men of business reluctantly diverted from 
their private affairs for occasional public service’ as Pollard thought they were. 
At least two out of every three of the Commons in 1422 had previously sat in 
parliament; out of the seventy-four knights of the shire only nineteen at most 
were newcomers. : 

Of the 188 known burgesses elected to Henry VI’s first parliament most 
were resident in the boroughs returning them. If we exclude the Dorset, Wilt- 
shire, and Cornish boroughs, only one out of ten burgesses was in the strictest 
sense a non-resident; and even if we include the returns for the twenty-four 
parliamentary boroughs of these heavily represented counties we may still say 
that over threequarters of the 1422 burgesses were resident in the boroughs 
for which they were elected. There are few signs at this moment of a tendency 
to that wholesale ‘invasion’ of the parliamentary boroughs by outsiders which 
later fifteenth-century and Tudor conditions were to accelerate, or of the prac- . 
tice of 'carpet-bagging'. Ás many as twenty-six of the 188 burgesses of 1422 
on other occasions were returned for other boroughs, but of these only five 
ever sat for boroughs outside their own counties. Most of the parliamentary 


1 The number of newcomers would almost certainly be reduced if the returns to the parliaments of 
1410, 1411, April 1414, 1415, March 1416 and October 1416 were not so incomplete. For the last 
of these parliaments (October 1416) only the Dunwich burgesses are known of all the Commons. 
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burgesses of 1422 were resident in-burgesses of the boroughs they represented 
and many of them were members of the class which supplied the administrative 
elements in the boroughs themselves: in this connexion it is interesting to note 
that the then mayors of Wareham, Hull and Winchelsea represented their 
boroughs in 1422,! and six more burgesses had been mayors in the previous 
administrative year? Again, to Westminster in November 1422 there came as 
parliamentary burgess one of the ihen bailiffs of Dartmouth, Colchester, 
Ipswich, Great Yarmouth, Huntingdon, Shrewsbury and Scarborough. 

The trading and mercantile interests were fairly well represented among the 
burgess members of the Lower House by some forty identifiable merchants at 
least, all resident iri the boroughs returning them. The all-important export trade 
in wool was represented by six of the most influential members of the Calais staple, 
Of these was one of the two aldermen members for London, Thomas Fauconer. 
already three times master of the Mercers' Company; he was keenly interested 
in the Flanders wool trade and had long-established connexions with the big 


1 Respectively, Walter Reson, M.P. for Wareham in March 1416, 1420, May 1421, 1423, 1425, 
1427, 1431, 1432, and for Melcombe in 1419, who was also collector of customs in the port area of 
Melcombe in 1422 (after first being controller of customs) and deputy to the chief butler of England 
there and at Weymouth (J. Hutchins, History and Antiquities of Dorset, i. 82; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1413-6, 
p- 3331 ibid., 1416—23, pp. 12, 175, 392; ibid., 1422-9, pp. 65, 177; Cal. Fine Rolls, 1413-22, pp. 203, 
291—2, 294; ibid., 1422—30, pp. 20, 24—5, 108, 152, 196); John Fitlyng, M.P. for Hull in 1406, 1407, 
I4II, 1413, 1419, May 1421, 1422, 1423, 1425, 1427, and 1431 (Exchequer, L.T.R. Memoranda 
Roll, 1 Hen. VI, P.R.O., E 368/195); and John Tamworth, M.P. for Winchelsea in I4I9, 1422, 
1427, and for Hastings in 1435 and 1445, who was also in 1422 collector of customs and overseer of the 
tronage at Chichester and on 28 January 1423 was made deputy-butler at Winchelsea (Ca/. Fine Rolls, 
1413-22, pp. 381, 383; ibid., 1422—30, pp. 20, $3, 108; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1422-9, p. 8; for his mayoralty 
see Sussex Arch. Collections, viii. 234). 

2 John Cook, of Exeter, M.P. for Exeter in 1422 (R. and S. Izacke, Remarkable Antiquities of the 
City of Exeter [1724], p. 73); Ralph Hunt, of Bath, M.P. for Bath in 1417; 1422, 1423, 1426 (Parl. 
returns, P.R.O., C. 215/12/6); John Mascall, of Southampton, M.P. there in December 1421, 1422 
(J. S. Davies, History of Southampton, p. 17 3); John Shell or Shelley, of Rye, M.P. for Rye in 1410, 1417, 
1420, December 1421, 1422, and for Sandwich in 1426, 1429, 1435; Richard Russell, of York, M.P. 
for York in 1422, 1425, York Memoranda Book (Surtees Soc., CX XV), ii. 103; and Thomas Poge, of 
Nottingham, M.P. there in 1420, December 1421, 1422, 1423, 1427 (Stevenson, Records of Notting- 
ham, ii. 428). 

3 "Thomas Ayssheldon (Dartmouth), M.P. for Dartmouth in 1420, 1422, 1429, 1433, 1437 (Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Fifth Report, p. 602 b); John Sumpter (Colchester), M.P. for Colchester in March 1416, 
1419, 1422, 1423, 1427 (W. Gurney Benham, Colchester Oath Book, p. 102); Thomas Astylle (Ips- 
wich), M.P. for Ipswich in 1422 (Nicholas Bacon, 4ana/s of Ipswich, ed. W. H. Richardson, p. 92); 
John Colles (Huntingdon), M.P. for Huntingdon in May 1421, 1422, 1423, 1425 (Cal. Close Rolls, 
1422-9, 73); Hugh Rasyn (Scarborough), M.P. in 1422 and perhaps sometime ‘magister scolarum 
grammaticalium', Testamenta Eboraceasia (Surtees Soc., XXX), ii. 209; as bailiff he accounted in the 
exchequer for the farms and issues of the borough on 24 November 1422 (Exchequer, L.T.R., Mem. 
Roll, 1 Hen. VI, P.R.O., E 368/195); John Perle (Shrewsbury), M.P. for Shrewsbury in 1406, 1422, 
1423 (Trans. Shropshire Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc., iii. 243); Robert Elys (Great Yarmouth), M.P. for 
Great Yarmouth in November 1414, 1420, May 1421, 1422 (F. Blomefield, Topographical History of - 
Norfolk, xi. 324). 
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Italian exporting firms as well? The other five Calais staplers? were returned 
from Hull, York, Lincoln, and Nottingham, towns in the basins of the Trent, 
Humber and Ouse, whose main lines of communication with the continent lay 
through the ports of Hull and Boston, and whose main sources of supply were 
the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire wolds and the moorland sheep-runs of the 
Pennines. And there were a few more whose interests and activities in this line 
of business are less easy to-discern. Other branches of import and export trade 
were represented too, along with the distributive trades in the hands of internal 
middlemen. And some of those whose careers suggest the increasingly English 
participation in foreign trade represented also the interests of native ship-owners. 
Both the London aldermen returned to parliament exported and imported in 
their own vessels? ; so did John Bourton, the great Bristol merchant, who re- 
tained his share in his town's interest in the importation of Gascon wines even 
when later he began to dabble in the Icelandic trade* Among those who had 
profited by the opportunity which the resumption of the French wars had 
afforded for taking up government contracts was one of the barons of the Cinque 
Ports, John Tamworth, the same who was mayor of Winchelsea; earlier in this 
very year, 1422, he had been engaged in freighting across the Channel both 
reinforcements and livestock for the support of Henry V's armies in France.’ 
‘Tamworth was at this time one of the two collectors of customs and subsidies in 
the customs area which had its centre in the port of Chichester.? He was only 
one of several of the 1422 parliamentary burgesses occupied in this sphere of 
administrative activity under the authority of the Crown; men in close touch 
with most branches of commercial operation on the one hand, and, as accounting 


1 A.B. Beaven, A/dermen of London, ii. 2. Cal. Close Rolls, 1399—1402, p. 149; ibid., 1405—9, p. 478; 
ibid., 1413-19, p. 36; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1401—5, p. 214; ibid., 1413-16, p. 277. Fauconer was M.P. for 
London in 1411, March 1416, December 1421, 1422, 1423. 

3 William Bowes, M.P. for York in March 1416, May 1421, 1422, 1426, 1431 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1405-8, pp. 321, 414); Richard Russell of York, for whom see above, p. 156, n. 2 (idid., pp. 321, 414; 
ibid., 1422—9, p. 349; Rot. Parl., iv. 474 b; Test. Ebor., op. cit., ii. 52 where, in his will of x December 
1435, he bequeathed £20 and £10 to be divided, respectively, ‘inter yconomos de Yorkes Walde de qui 
bus emi lanam’ and among those of Lindsey in Lincs.); Hamond Sutton, M.P. for Lincoln in March 
1416, 1420, May 1421, 1422, 1423, 1425, 1426, knight of the shire for Lincs. in 1431, 1435, 1439 
(Deputy Keeper’s Reports [D.K.R.], xlviii. 293, 357; Rot. Parl, iv. 474 4, 484 b; N. H. Nicolas, 
Proceedings amd Ordinances of the Privy Council, v. 278; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1446-52, p. 53); Robert Holme 
of Hull, M.P. for Hull in December 1421, 1422, 1423, 1427, 1431, 1435 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1422-9, 
p- 385; Cal. Close Rolls, 1429—35, p. 112); Thomas Poge, for whom see above, p. 156, n. 2 (Cad. 
Pat. Rolls, 1422—9, p. 348). ` 

3 Thomas Fauconer (e.g. Rymer, Foedera, viii. 727); John Michell, M.P. for London in 1411, 
1420, 1422, 1426, 1427, 1435 (he had a ship at Newcastle-on-Tyne in November 1415, Cad. Close 
Rolls, 1413—19, p. 236). 

4 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1416-232, p. 180; D.K.R., xlviii. 361, 365; Rot. Parl., v. 38a. 

5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1473-16, p. 421; Exchequer, Issue Roll, Easter 10 Hen. V., P.R.O., E 403 /655, 
mems. 5, 8, 18; Exchequer, Receipt Roll, Michs. I. Hen. VI, P.R.O., E 403/703, mems. 6, 7. 

$ See above, p. 156, n. I. 
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officials, with the Exchequer on the other. The port officials of one sort or another 
returned in 1422, drawn with only two exceptions from the ports of the south 
and south-west coastal areas, numbered no fewer than thirteen. John Exton, 
elected at Chichester, for instance, was Tamworth's fellow customer there and 
shared with him also the office of controller of tronage and pesage of wool and 
other staple commodities in the same port. Among the port officials were four 
or five deputies of the chief butler of England, whose primary concern was the 
surveillance in the ports of the royal rights of prisage on imported wines.! 


1 For John Exton, see Ca/. Fine Rolls, 1413-22, pp. 381, 383; ibid., 1422—30, PP- 19, 25, 53. The 
other customs officials were Walter Reson, M.P. for Wareham, for whom see above, p. 156, n. 1; John 
Hawley (M.P. for Dartmouth in 1410, 1411, 1413, November 1414, May 1421, 1422, 1423, 1425, 
1427,1429,1431, 1432), collector of customs from April 1413 to May 1417 and from November 1421 to 
May 1425 at Dartmouth and Exeter (Ca/. Fine Rolls, 413-22, PP- 4; 14, 70, 72, 113, 129, 381, 383; 
ibid., 1422—30, pp. 2, 3,25, 534, 60), and deputy-butler at Dartmouth by patent of 10 December 1422 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1422—9, p. 8); John Gonne (M.P. for Bridgwater in 1422 and 14 37), a collector of cus- 
toms and joint-controller of the tronage and weighing of staple commodities at Bridgwater from 12 July 
1421 until February 1423 (Gal. Fine Rolls, 141 3-22, pp. 380, 381, 3833 Cal. Pat. Rolls, x416—22, p.378) 
William Balsham (M.P. for Melcombe in 1422, 1429, 1432, 1435, 1437, 1442, and for Lyme in 
1431), from March 1410 until his death in 1444, except from 23 January to 8 December 1412, con- 
troller of customs at Melcombe, and from October 1415 and April 1421, respectively, until February 
1423, controller of customs at Exeter and Dartmouth in S. Devon and at Bridgwater in N. Somerset 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1408—13, pp. 156, 243, 361, 458; ibid., 1413—16, p. 333; ibid., 1416-22, PP- 337; 398; 
ibid., 1422—9, p. $0; ibid., 1429—36, pp. 298, 323; ibid., 1436—41, p. 476); Robert Treage (M.P. for 
Bodmin in 1413, 1420; for Helston in March 1416, 1419; for Liskeard in 1417; for Lóstwithiel in May 
1421, 1422; for Truro in December 1421, 1425), from July 1414 to November 1423 collector of cus- 
toms in and between Plymouth and Fowey, and in February 1426 appointed havener in Cornwall and at 
Plymouth (Ca. Fine Rolls, 413-22, pp. 69, 71, 204—5; ibid., 1422—30, p. 125); John Cory (M.P. for 
Launceston in 1410, Nov. 1414, 1417, May 1421, 1422, 1423), from 26 April 1419 to 4 November 
1423 controller of customs in and between Plymouth and Fowey, and appointed collector of customs 
in the same area on 4 November 1423, and reappointed on 22 July 1425 (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1416—22, 
PP- 215; 392; ibid., 1422—9, p. 50; Cal. Fine Rolls, 1422—30, pp. 53, 55, 61, 89, 90, 94, 108); John 
But (M.P. for Barnstaple in 1402; for Bodmin in 1413, November 1414; for Liskeard in 1417; for 
Truro in 1422, 1425), in November 1402 appointed deputy-butler at ''awmouth, was by patent of 
24 May 1413 made deputy-butler there and also at Barnstaple, Plymouth, Fowey, Falmouth, Penzance, 
and in all other Cornish ports, and in November 1418 was still holding the office at Tawmouth and 
Barnstaple (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1401-5, p. 169; ibid., 1413-16, 10; ibid., 1416-22, P. 175); John Cook, 
‘draper’ (M.P. for Exeter in 1422), on 26 November 1422, in the middle of the 1422 parliament, was 
appointed mayor of the Exeter staple and acted until 14 November 1423 (Patent Roll, Supplementary, 
P.R.O., C 67/25); Robert Vessy, ‘chapman’ of Exeter, a/ias citizen and fishmonger of London (M.P. 
for Exeter in March 1416, 1422), ended a year of office as constable of the Exeter staple while sitting 
in the 1422 parliament, having been during the same year, 1421-2, senior bailiff of the city, and in 
November 1423 was to begin a long appointment as collector of customs and tunnage and poundage at 
Exeter and Dartmouth (Patent Roll, Supplementary, Joc. cit., Cal. Fine Rolls, 1422-30, PP- 53-4, 60, 
90-1, 95, 108, 152, 196-8, 200); John Fruysthorp (M.P. for Old Sarum in December 1421, 1422), 
on 4 November 1422 was appointed troner of wools, etc., at Southampton (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1422-9, 
p. 6); Robert Whelpington (M.P. for Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1413, November 1414, 1422, 1423), 
had been appointed on 1o November 1418 controller of customs and subsidies at Newcastle (Ca/. Pat. 
Rolls, 1416-22, p. 174); Thomas Urswick (M.P. for Lancashire in May 1421, 1422), receiver of the 
duchy of Lancaster estates in the county palatine, was on 10 December 1422 appointed deputy-butler 
at Liverpool, and in May 1429 the commission was extended to include Lancaster and all other Lan- 
cashire ports (Ca. Pat. Rolls, 1422-9, pp. 8, 537). 
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Such local positions of royal appointment men of burgess status were best 
fitted to fill by training and circumstance. But instances are not lacking where 
they are found to be pushing themselves up into positions of royal appointment 
of greater local influence and social prestige. John Hawley of Dartmouth, for 
example, besides his office as customer of Dartmouth and Exeter, had in 1422 
for nineteen years been occupying the position of feodar and escheator for the 
duchy of Cornwall property in Devon and Cornwall, and he was one of the 
justices of the peace for Cornwall. Such men as Hawley were on the fringe of 
the armigerous class. And many of the parliamentary burgesses of 1422 were 
of the same middle stratum of society as included the squirearchy proper, and 
were closely linked with the lesser land-owning class, if but seldom by birth at 
any rate by ties of interest and business connexion; and some of them had even 
acquaintance in aristocratic circles, 

Quite clearly the old distinctions between ‘town’ and ‘country’, between 
‘landlordism’ and ‘trade’ were breaking down:in parliamentary representation 
as they had been doing in other directions for long enough. It is well, however, 
to bear. some important facts in mind. It is true that merchants, especially the 
leaders of the commerce of the capital, were less than ever averse to investing 
the profits of trade in landed estate and that some of them were coming to regard 
themselves and to be accounted as ‘gentlemen’. The burgess element proper in 
the nation was not, however, enlarging its outlook and aspirations in the sphere 
of parliamentary representation. Nine of the parliamentary burgesses of 1422 
at some time or another also sat as knights of the shire.? But only one of them 
was a merchant, the sometime mayor of the Calais staple, Hamond Sutton of 
Lincoln, who later represented his shire in three parliaments in the 1430’s. 
The others were lawyers and/or country gentlemen. The approximation in this 
period of the type of man returned from the boroughs to the type of man re- 
turned from the shires was due mainly to the fact that the country gentry and the 
professional élite of the shires were slowly but surely realizing that the sole 
approach to the privilege of a return to parliament did not lie through election 
in a county court. The movement was one of the land-owning and retainer and 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1401—5, p. 213; ibid., 1413-16, p. 256; ibid., 1422~9, p. 285; ibid., 1436-41, 
. 56. 

" a Nicholas Assheton (M.P. for Liskeard in May 1421; for Helston in 1422, 1423, 1425, 1427, 
1435; for Launceston in 1431, 1432; for Cornwall in 1437, 1439), for whom see below, p. 165. John 
Hody (M.P. for Shaftesbury in December 1421, 1422,1423,1425,1427; for Dorset in 1431; for Somer- 
set in 1433, 1435, 1437), for whom see below, p. 165; Robert Darcy (M.P. for Newcastle-on-T'yne in 
1402; for Essex in March 1416, 1419, May 1421, 1423, 1425, 1426, 1432, 1439, 144.5; for Maldon in 
1422), for whom see below, p 162; John Langley (M.P. for Chippenham, Wilts, in 1422; for Glos. in 
1429, 1432, 1435, 1437, 1442); Robert Whitgreve (M.P. for Stafford in 1411, March 1416, and in all 
14 parliaments between 1420 and 1437, and in 1442; for Staffs. in 1445, November 1449), for whom see 
below, p. 162; John Harpour (M.P. for Stafford in 1419, 1420, May 1421, 1422, 1423, 1425, 1427, 
1429; for Staffs. in 1431); John Mynors (M.P. for Newcastle-under-Lyme in 1419, 1422; for Staffs. 
in 1420, 1431, 1437); John Seymour (M.P. for Ludgershall in 1422; for Wilts. in 1435, 1439, 1445); 
Hamond Sutton, for whom see p. 157, n. 2. The first six of these nine were lawyers. 
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professional classes down into borough representation, rather than one of the 
mercantile class up into a social position from which its members would be able 
to seek election to parliament for the counties. In some senses the merchant 
class in the fifteenth century was achieving greater social recognition, and was 
being encouraged to lose what sense of social inferiority still lingeringly attached 
itself to merchantry, but it was virtually beginning to renounce its political place 
in parliament. This was not so in the case of the big centres of commercial 
activity like London, Bristol, Norwich, York, and Hull, butit was so in very many 
of the smaller boroughs, especially those far distant from Westminster. Of the 
twelve parliamentary burgesses returned from Cornwall in 1422, for instance, 
only one, so far as is known, was a merchant.! 

Considering some of the parliaments of Edward IV's reign in her book on 
The Parliamentary Representation of the English Boroughs during the Middle Ages, 
Miss McKisack was of the opinion that, as a result of a ‘great influx of the 
country gentry’, ‘at least one half of the borough representatives were not true 
burgesses’, and she claimed that in consequence there had been something of a 
‘revolution’ in the composition of the Lower House of parliament In a house 
which always included 74 knights of the shire who were almost invariably all 
gentlemen-born,? this ‘fifty-fifty’ division of the parliamentary burgesses into 
‘sentry’ and ‘proper burgesses’ tilted over the social balance among the Com- 
mons in favour of the gentry. The wholesale Tudor creations of parliamentary 
boroughs, very largely the answer to demands from magnates desirous of ex- 
tending their control of parliamentary patronage, of course did nothing to stem 
this continuing revolution in the composition of the Commons—it did in fact 
promote it. Professor Neale has shown us* that by the end of the sixteenth 
century the statutorily-qualified resident burgesses elected to parliament tended 
to be no more than a quarter of those returned by the parliamentary boroughs. 
As a result 'instead of one gentleman to four townsmen [which would have been 


1 Robert Trenerth (M.P. for Liskeard in December 1421; for Truro in 1422) a Cornishman with 
interests in the tin trade who married the widow of a pewterer of London, where he was a member of 
the Mercers’ Company (Ca/. Close Rolls, 1405—9, p. 275; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1429—36, p. 170; R. R. Sharpe, 
Letter Books of the City of London, Book I, p. 140; Feudal Aids, i. 223). 

2 Op. cit., pp. 109, II3. 

3 Thomas Frowyk, esquire (M.P. for Middlesex in 1419, 1422, 1427, 1432, 1435), was elder 
brother to Henry Frowyk, who represented London in the 1422 and other parliaments, but, though the 
mercer came of a family influential for its goldsmith members in Edward T's reign, they were of the third 
generation of the family since its rustication at South Mimms, near Barnet. (London and Middlesex 
Arch, Soc. Trans., iv. 260; F.C. Cass, History of South Mimms, pp. 68 et seg.) The only 1422 knight of 
the shire who, to my knowledge, began his career as a merchant was John Greville esquire of Chipping 
Campden and Sezincote, who was knight of the shire for Glos. in April 1414, 1419, May 1421, 1422, 
1423, 1425, and 1427. In 1395, certainly, Greville was still a Cotswold wool-merchant like his father, 
William, whose brass at Campden describes him as quosdam civis Londonie et flos mercatorum Jamarutm 
tocius Anglie. (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1391-6, p. 627). 

4 J. E. Neale, The Elizabethan House of Commons, p. 147. 
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the ratio if the statutes relating to the residential qualification of parliamentary 
burgesses had been observed] Elizabeth's later parliaments contained four 
gentlemen to every townsman'. In the Yorkist parliaments there were roughly 
two gentlemen to every one townsman! whereas by that time (if statutes had 
been given their full legally-binding force) the townsmen ought to have out- 
numbered the gentry by three to one. The earlier actual, and still legally re- 
quired, preponderance of burgesses over gentry had quite clearly ended by the 
time of Edward IV’s death. This ‘revolution’, and revolution it was (although 
of course one that was as yet by no means complete), Miss McKisack regarded 
as the product of the political disturbances of the mid-fifteenth century and as 
coincidental with the beginnings of civil strife in England; albeit she thought 
that the substitution of country gentlemen or officials for burgesses proper as 
the representatives of boroughs in parliament is noticeable as a ‘tendency’ at 
least from the beginning of Henry VI's reign. My own feeling is that her more: 
detailed examination of the burgess personnel of the Yorkist parliaments? led 
her to post-date developments that were already well in progress by the time of 
the accession of Henry of Windsor and to lay too much emphasis on the share 
of the commotions of the middle years of the century in their generation. 

In Henry VI’s first parliament the townsmen, in the strict.sense of resident 
burgesses, still outnumbered the gentry among the parliamentary commons by 
something like five to four. For, as we have seen, in 1422 no more than a quarter 
of the parliamentary burgesses were non-resident. But we should bear in mind 
the fact that the remaining three-quarters of the parliamentary burgesses of 1422 
were by no means necessarily members of the ‘burgess class’ proper, that is, 
men interested in the manufacture or distribution of merchandise of one sort 
or another. And if we include in our estimate of the gentry who sat for boroughs 
in 1422 all those who had attained to the rank of esquire, those unconnected 
with trade who could be described in official documents as ‘gentlemen’, those 
who were justices of the peace in their shires, those who were lawyers or acted 
as administrative agents of estates, and those who from time to time attended 
shire elections to parliament and were among the select number who attested 
on such occasions the legality of the sheriff’s return, we shall be enabled to say 
that something like half of the parliamentary burgesses might be already, at 
the beginning of Henry VI's reign, not burgesses in the usually accepted ‘class’ 


1 ‘This estimate is based on an analysis of the biographies of members of the Commons in the parlia- 
ments of 1467-8, 1472-5, and 1478, in J. C. Wedgwood, History of Parliament, Biographies. 

2 M. McKisack, op. cit., pp. 106-12. Miss McKisack says (p. 112) that the number of esquires, 
described as such in the returns of borough elections, increased from one in 1437 to ten in 1459, there 
being none so described in the returns to the parliaments of Henry VPs reign prior to 1437. ‘This is so, 
but it is by.no means necessarily evidence that men of this status sitting as burgesses were at first absent 
and then so significantly multiplied; it simply means, I think, that in the second half of Henry VPs 
reign there was increasingly less reluctance on the part of boroughs to disguise in their returns the fact 
that they were not electing proper burgesses. 
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' sense of that term, although three out of four were still burgesses in the sense 
that they lived in the towns returning them. The revolution in the class structure 
of the Lower House of parliament was clearly already past the stage of being a 
mere tendency. In the parliament of 1422 the members of the burgess class 
proper were outnumbered by something like four to three. 

Many a town which succumbed in the course of Henry VI's and the Yorkist 
reigns to the practice of resorting to outsiders was one which, in 1422, was 
ceasing to look for its representatives in parliament among its merchant and 
trading elements, but had not yet begun to look for its representatives outside 
its own limits or its burgess-roll. Cases in point which spring to mind are those 
of Robert Darcy of Maldon,! a lawyer in Crown employment, Robert Whit- 
greve of Stafford, a lawyer who was one of the tellers of the exchequer,? John 
Warfield of Wallingford, the receiver of the Buckinghamshire family of Stonor,’ 
Robert Carlisle junior of Carlisle, a member of Lincoln's Inn,* Robert Gilbert 
‘of Gloucester, another member of Lincoln’s Inn,5 Richard Duffeld of Grimsby, - 
clerk of the peace for the parts of Lindsey in Lincolnshire,? John Forthey of 
Worcester, clerk of the peace for Worcestershire,’ William Wood? and John Bye,® 


1 Robert Darcy (see p. 159, n. 2) was sometime steward of the estates of Henry V’s maternal grand- 
mother, Joan Bohun, dowager countess of Hereford (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1416—22, p. 235) and from 
10 April 1410 to 23 March 1413 and again from January 1423 to his death on 3 September 1448 
(from October 1440 in survivorship with his nephew, Henry Filongley) was clerk of the Court of 
Common Pleas (idid., 1408-13, p. 219; ibid., 1422-9, p. 23; ibid., 1429-36, p. 101; ibid., 1436—41, 

- 471). 

pen Robert Whitgreve (see p. 159,0. 2) was on 18 July 1415 appointed one of the four tellers of the ex- 
chequer and his office, continuously held, was confirmed for life by patent of 24 November 1445 (Ex- 
chequer, Issue Roll, Michs. 3 Hen. V, P.R.O., E 403/622, mem. 7, etc., Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1441—6, 

- 335» 415). 
Hi 3 John Warfield, nine times M.P. for Wallingford, 1421—37, was receiver and steward of the Stonor 
estates between 1415 and 1443 (Royal Hist. Soc.). Stonor Letters (Camden Third Series, XXIX), 
PP- 29; 31, 36, xxii; ibid., (Camden Third Series, XXX), ii. 179-80. 

* Robert Carlisle junior, six times M.P. for Carlisle 1410—22, J.P. for Cumberland, 1435-71 
(except in 1461), was a member of Lincoln’s Inn in 1420 (Admission Book, p. 1). 

5 Robert Gilbert, eight times M.P. for Gloucester, 1415—32, was for twenty years after 1416 of the 
quorum of the peace in Glos., and in 1424—5 one of the governors of Lincoln’s Inn (Admission Book, 

P- 2; Black Book, p. 2); he was escheator for Glos. in 1412—13, 1416—17, 1428-30. 
. $ Richard Duffeld, thirteen times M.P. for Grimsby, 1413—49, was clerk of the peace for the 
parts of Lindsey certainly between August 1420 and November 1444 (‘Oxford Studies in Social and 
Legal History’, B. H. Putnam, Early Treatises on the Practice of Fustices of the Peace, p. 25; P.R.O., 
E rot, 569/38; ibid., 569/41; E 137, 19/3.) 

? John Forthey, M.P. for Worcester six times, 1420-31, was appointed clerk of the peace in 
Worcs. in January 1419 and was still in office at Michs. 1426, being superseded between then and 1439 
(Putnam, op. cit., p. 66; Exchequer, K.R. Estreats, P.R.O., E 137, 48/1). 

8 William Wood, six times M.P. for Winchester, 1413~23, and from 1415 to his death in 1431 
joint-farmer of the alnage of cloth in Hants, had been recorder of Winchester in 1408 (R. R. Sharpe, 
Letter Books of London, Book I, p. 70). 

9 John Bye, M.P. for Winchester in 1422 only, in 1409 had been, and in 1413 still was, town-clerk 
of Southampton (A. B. Wallis-Chapman, The Black Book of Southampton, i. 109, 115-16, 118, 139), 
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the ex-recorder and recorder respectively of Winchester, to instance some of 
the resident burgesses of the legal profession only. From the point of view of 
a departure from the statutory residential qualification of borough representa- 
tives, the change from representation by a lawyer or 'gentleman' resident in the 
borough to representation by one who was not so resident, was perhaps an im- 
portant step for the individual borough to take. From the point of view of its 
contribution to a transformation of the social character of the Commons in 
parliament its effect was negligible. But even if we examine the problem from 
the narrower (and perhaps safer) point of view of the fulfilment of the qualifica- 
tion of residence imposed by the statute of 1413, or from the point of view of 
the effect of the failure to observe it on the general composition of the nominally 
burgess-element in the Commons, an analysis of the returns to Henry VI's 
parliaments demonstrates that the real transformation of the character of 
borough representation had taken place before the middle of the century. The 
revolution in the character of borough representation was by then already a fact. 
Already one half of the borough representatives were not true burgesses in the 
sense of being resident. And this was before the government of Henry VI was 
submitted to those strains and stresses which brought him ultimately to deposi- 
tion. The civil wars and commotions of that time do not seem to have been even 
responsible for a catalytic quickening of the process. 

Was there any change as time moved on, in the character of the non-resi- 
dential parliamentary burgesses and of those resident parliamentary burgesses 
who did not belong to the burgess class proper? Something of a change does seem 
to have taken place. But it was not simply that either neighbouring or resident 
gentry or resident or local lawyers began to come in for a large share of borough 
representation (they already enjoyed a considerable share of it) but rather that, by 
the middle of the fifteenth century, a different sort of gentry was making its way 
into borough representation in far greater numbers than before: the busy adminis- 
trators, retainers, and hangers-on of nobles and men of influence, officials and 
servants of the royal household, and members of the royal civil service, careerists 
with more clearly marked political affiliations and attachments. Of these types 
there was no more than a handful among the parliamentary burgesses of 1422; 
towards the middle of the century they were becoming very numerous. Among 
these careerists royal officials, men occupied in tending the administrative and 
legal machinery of the Crown or holding positions of greater or lesser authority 
in the royal household, some of whom were frequently in attendance on the 
very person of the sovereign, were especially conspicuous. In fact in 1453 this 


but by 1416 he was town-clerk and was later recorder of Winchester, and on 6 November 1422 (3 days 
before parliament met) he was appointed by Henry IV’s widow, Queen Joan, her joint-attorney and 
. receiver in the city and liberty (Hist. MSS. Comm., 674 Report, pp. 601—2; J. Milner, History of Win- — 
chester, ti. 306). 
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Westminster element attained to as high a proportion (17%) of the Lower House 
as was to be reached by the middle of Elizabeth’s reign. It is, of course, im- 
portant to recognize that this adulteration of the personnel of the Commons by 
the "Westminster crowd' was not achieved solely through the exploitation of 
opportunities that borough representation more easily allowed. Exchequer 
officials and other civil servants—and they are generally of no very great im- 
portanceand usually make up only a small group-—more often than not didsecure 
election from boroughs. So did those yeomen of the royal chamber and other 
miscellaneous small fry of the household entourage of the king who were coming 
to regard seats in the Commons as worth the getting. But when highly-placed 
household officials like its treasurer or controller, or when knights or esquires 
of the body royal sat in the Lower House, they were returned almost invariably 
as knights of the shire. Even the members of the little fragmentary group of 
ushers of the royal chamber who got themselves elected to parliament were for 
the most part returned by their county courts. In fact, members of the royal 
household came generally to form a considerably bigger proportion of the 71 
knights of the shire than they did of the parliamentary burgesses. 

The return of Sir John Fogge,? treasurer of the household and privy council- 
lor, by Canterbury in 1467 was, therefore, something of a remarkable occur- 
rence. But not only because he was an important household official. Here was 
a knight representing a borough, or a city to be exact. The only knights by rank 
who had previously been elected for a city or borough had been merchant princes 
of London and even such had been few and far between. Fogge’s example was 
followed by Sir John Scott, privy councillor, in 1472, when he sat for Appleby 
along with the keeper of the great wardrobe; and another knight then sat for 
Gatton in Surrey. In the next parliament (1478) Sir John Paston and Sir 
William Knyvet secured election for Yarmouth and Bletchingley respectively. 
These were obviously still very exceptional cases, but they illustrate clearly that 
the breakdown of the earlier distinction in the Commons between the gradus of 
those who represented shires and the gradus of those who represented boroughs 
was far advanced by the end of the medieval period. If we may still describe 
the Lower House as a ‘communitas communitatuum’, it must be with some impor- 
tant reservations in mind, Its composition was becoming more homogeneous. 

By 1422, as we have seen, this tendency to social uniformity in the Commons 
in parliament was well marked. But at this stage probably no class con- 
tributed to it so much as did the men of law. Itis possible to identify as lawyers 
no fewer than thirty-six of the parliamentary burgesses of Henry VI's first 
parliament and they were to average, in the course of their careers, an attendance 
at between six and seven parliaments. They included (apart from those lawyers 

1 J. E. Neale, op. cit., p. 302; Wedgwood, op. cit., Biographies, passim. 
2 Wedgwood, op. cit., Biographies, pp. 339-42. 
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I have already mentioned as being resident in their boroughs) such men as the 
clerk of the peace in Surrey,! the town-clerk of Southampton,* the clerk of the 
courts of the college of St. George of Windsor whom the borough of Wycombe 
returned,® the abbot of Reading’s bailiff in the liberty of the borough of Leo- 
minster, John Hody of Shaftesbury, later chief justice of the King’s Bench,’ 
and Nicholas Assheton, later justice of the Common Bench.® The lawyers, sitting 
in the Commons as parliamentary burgesses or as knights of the shire, some few of 
them sitting indifferently in either rôle as opportunity and circumstance afforded, 
quite clearly tended to obliterate the lines of social distinction between the formally 
differentiated elements of the Lower House, the knights and the burgesses. 
Miss Thrupp, in her examination of the criteria of gentle rank in her book, 
The Merchant Class of Medieval London, is of the opinion that ‘recognition of 
the professional man was still, in the fifteenth century, rather grudging' An 
analysis of the membership of the later medieval Commons, and especially of 
the knights of the shire, of whose qualifications gentility was felt to be one of 
the most important, does not, I believe, support this view—although, I admit, 
iss Thrupp had other and quite valid grounds for expressing it. In Henry VI's 
ist parliament the jurisperiti were no less than a fifth of the Lower House 
incidentally almost double the fraction they might constitute in a later Eliza- 
bethan house of commons?) and of these the greater pro rata proportion was 







1 John Hipperon, M.P. for Guildford in March 1416 and 1422, was clerk of the peace for Surrey 
by October 1417 and was still in office twenty years later (B. H. Putnam, op. cit., p. 25; Exchequer, 
Sheriffs’ Admin. Accounts, P.R.O., E 101/588, 49). 

3 ‘Thomas Marlborough, ten times M.P. for Southampton, 1395-1426, was town-clerk and one of 
the three lawyers appointed on 6 November 1422 by Henry IV's widow, Queen Joan, to act as her 
attorneys in the royal courts and to collect all her revenues. Joan enjoyed the greater part of the fee- 
farm of Southampton (The Steward’s Book of Southampton; The Sign Manuals and Letters Patent of 
Southampton, ed. H. W. Gidden, i. 88, 9o). . 

3 Nicholas Clopton, M.P. for Wycombe in 1422 (A. K. B. Roberts, 87. George's College, Windsor 
Castle, 1346-1416, pp. 148, 215). 

4 Richard Wynnesley, M.P. for Leominster in 1422, 1427, 1432, and 1442, was by December 
1420 the abbot’s bailiff there and as such made the returns to the sheriff of Hereford of the Leominster 
"burgesses elected to all the parliaments between 1420 and 1442, save those of 1426 and 1432 (P.R.O 
C. 219, bundles 12-15). 

5 See above, (p. 159, n.2. By 1438 Hody was serjeant-at-law and was made chief justice on 13 April 
1440 (Dict. Nat. Biog., 5.2.) 

5 See above, (p. 159, n. 2). Assheton assumed the coif of a serjeant-at-law in February, 1443, and 
by Trinity term 1444 was a justice of the Common Bench, an office he held until his death in 1466 
(Foss, Fudges of England, iv. 410). 

7 Sylvia L. Thrupp, The Merchant Class of Medieval London, p. 246. 

8 J. E. Neale, op. cit., p. 302. The number of practising lawyers in the parliament of 1584 was 53 
out of 460 M.P "s; my calculation for the parliament of 1422 is 57 out of 262, 37 elected as burgesses, 
20 as knights of the shire. Professor Neale, however, is able to say that in 1593 ‘forty-three per cent. of 
the members possessed a legal education’ (idid., p. 307). The records of Lincoln’s Inn are, unfortunately, 
the only records of an Inn of Court to have survived from so early a date as 1420, when its Register of 
Admissions begins. 
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to be found among the shire-knights; roughly, one out of every four county: 
representatives was a man of law. As a group these lawyer knights of the shire 
were particularly important because it was from their ranks that those whom it 
is not going too far to describe as parliamentary figures were drawn, men versed, 
too, in the expertise of parliamentary procedures. l 

A few of the most important of these shire-knights learned in the law were 
in royal employment, members of the lay civil service, in the exchequer, in the 
administration of the king’s private estates of his heritage of Lancaster, and in 
the administration of the royal household. At the time of their return in 1422 
John Wodehouse! and John Throckmorton? respectively elected for Suffolk 
and Worcestershire, were the two chamberlains of the Exchequer, that is, in 
charge, under the treasurer, of the lower exchequer of receipt and issue as dis- 
tinct from the upper exchequer court of audit and pleas. Wodehouse was 
also chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster and chancellor of the county palatine. 
He may well already have become chancellor to Henry V’s queen, Catherine 
of Valois, but this other office of his was by way of being an appendage to his 
chancellorship of the duchy, a considerable part of Catherine’s dowry incom 
being provided from duchy sources. Other ex-officio members of the counc 
of the duchy of Lancaster to be returned in 1422 were its chief steward north ¢ 
Trent, Roger Flore of Oakham,’ whom the Commons elected as speaker foi 


1 John Wodehouse, M.P. for Norfolk in 1410, November 1414, March 1416, 1417, May 1421, 
and for Suffolk in 1422, was appointed chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster on 4. April 1413, and he 
held office until June 1424 (W. R. Williams, Duchy of Lancaster, Official Lists, p. 2). From 6 July 
1415 until his death on 27 January 1431, he was king’s chamberlain of the exchequer, his original patent 
being for life (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1413-16, pp. 52, 57, etc.). Within a few days of this appointment he was 
made one of the feoffees of those parcels of the duchy which Henry V set aside to fulfil his will, of which 
Wodehouse was chosen as one of the operative executors (iid., pp. 356-7, 408; ibid., 1416—22, P. 1723 
Foedera, ix. 289-93). In 1422 he was steward of the liberty of the abbey of Bury St. Edmund's, to 
whose abbot in the following year he acted as parliamentary proxy (Exchequer, L.T.R., Mem. Roll, 
1 Hen. VI, P.R.O, E 368/195; P.R.O., S.C. ro, no. 2347). The precise date when he became 
chancellor to Queen Catherine is not known (P.R.O., D.L. 28/5 /8) but it was probably very early in 
Henry VPs reign if not before. 

2 John Throckmorton, M.P. for Worcs. in November 1414, 1420, 1422, 1432, 1433, and 1439, 
was a tenant and retainer of the Beauchamp earls of Warwick (W. Dugdale, Warwickshire, pp- 558-0). 
From January 1414 to his death on 12 April 1445 he was of the quorum of the peace in Worcestershire. 
Early in 1419 he began what proved to be a life tenure of the Beauchamp chamberlainship of the ex- 
chequer (Exchequer, Issue Roll, Easter 7 Hen. V, P.R.O., E 403, 640, mem. 10; Wedgwood, Bio- 
graphies, 851-2 is here in error). He was to be feoffee, attorney, and later executor to earl Richard. 
From February 1428 he was under-treasurer of England until his death (Wedgwood, op. ciz., p. 851; 
F. Palgrave, Ancient Calendars of the Exchequer, ii. 158; Nicolas, Proc. and Ord. P.C., v. 81). 

3 Roger Flore, twelve times M.P. for Rutland, 1397-1422, and speaker in October 1416, 1417, 
1419, and 1422, was appointed chief steward of the duchy of Lancaster north of Trent on 1 December 
1416, a position which he held until his death in 1427 together with an ex officio membership of the 
duchy council (Duchy of Lancaster, Accounts Various, P.R.O., D.L. 28, 4, no. 9; W. R. Williams, 
op. cit., p. 19). He was separately appointed chief steward for Lancs. and Cheshire on 22 February 
1417 and was superseded shere on 9 July 1425 (I owe this information to Mr. R. Somerville). 
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the fourth time, and Johm Leventhorpe esquire, knight of the shire for Herts, 
the receiver-general and attorney-general of the duchy. Leventhorpe is particu- 
larly interesting: receiver of Henry IV before he came to the throne, he had 
automatically graduated in 1399 to the office of receiver-general of the duchy of 
Lancaster properties descending from John of Gaunt, and had accepted in addi- 
tion the stewardship of all the duchy estates in the home counties; he proved so 
indispensable as to be retained in his duchy offices by Henry V at his accession 
in 1413, the only member of the higher duchy administrative staff to survive 
the new king's first regnal year; he was unique too, but for a more important 
reason, namely, in being chosen as an executor by both the first two Lan- 
castrian kings. There was no scarcity of employment for men of this type of 
the professional administrator, if not with the king, then in the fee of one or 
more of the great magnates as legal counsel, or as feoffee to uses, or as executor, 
or in some other intimate administrative connexion. 

It would perhaps be tedious here to particularize these connexions, attach- 
ments, and affiliations, but from the point of view of the social composition of 
the Commons it is important to recognize that the ties binding most of the 
shire-knights to many of the more important peers of parliament might not only 
be of a professional character, but could be and often were ties of family relation- 
ship. Lord Berkeley's father-in-law, Sir Humphrey Stafford, himself a not far 
distant kinsman of the young earl of Stafford, was one of the Dorset knights.? 
The son of one of the Suffolk knights, Sir John Howard, had married the earl 
marshal’s sister? ‘Thomas Chaucer of Ewelme, knight of the shire for Oxford- 
shire, chief butler of England, a man who had enjoyed some considerable measure 
of Henry V’s confidence and had been five times speaker, was cousin to Bishop 
Beaufort of Winchester and his brother, the duke of Exeter; Chaucer’s daughter 
was at this time countess of Salisbury, and was to become the first duchess of 
Suffolk* The young knight just out of his nonage, Sir William Eure’ of Witton- 
le-Wear (Durham) and Old Malton (Yorks), knight of the shire for Yorkshire, 
was son-in-law to one of the foremost of the northern magnates whose political 
stock had risen as a result of the revolution of 1399, Henry Lord FitzHugh of 
Ravensworth, the head of a northern baronial family powerful in lands and 
influence between Swale and Tees; FitzHugh had been chamberlain to Henry V 

1 Duchy of Lancaster, Accounts Various, P.R.O., D.L. 28, 4, 1-11. For his executorship to 
Henry IV and Henry V, see Rot. Parl., iv. 5; Foedera, ix. 289-93; Register of Henry, Chichzle, ed. E. F. 
Jacob, (Cant. & York Soc.), ii. 421 ef seg: 

* John Smyth of Nibley, The Lives of she Berkeleys, ed. J. Maclean, ii. 40-8; Cal. Close Rolis, 
I413—I9, p. 469; ibid., 1419—22, p. 28. 

3 G. Brennan and E. P. Statham, The House of Howard, i. 10 et seg. 

4 K. B. McFarlane, ‘Henry V, Bishop Beaufort, and the Red Hat, 1417-21’, Eng. Hist. Rev., Ix. 
(1945), 327 et seg. Dict. Nat. Biog., s.n. 

5 N. H. Nicolas, The Bartle of Agincourt, p. 32; Victoria County History of Yorkshire, North Riding, 
1. 533. 5 
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and then treasurer of England from 1417 to 1421; he was the only one of 
Henry V's operative executors of baronial rank and he was appointed a member 
of the new royal council. Ralph, Lord Cromwell, another member of the new 
council had his brother-in-law, Sir Richard Stanhope,! sitting among the 
Commons for the sixth time as knight of the shire for Nottinghamshire. Sir 
William Bonville, knight of the shire for Devon, was the son-in-law of Reginald 
Lord Grey of Ruthyn? One of the Cambridgeshire knights, Sir Walter de la 
Pole, was cousin german to the earl of Suffolk. And there are others. It is clear 
that those of the shire-knights who were without seigneurial attachments, of 
either interest or kinship, were in the minority, and some of those who had not 
such demonstrable connexions were related to those who certainly had. 

It is not my business here to consider whether or not these personal con- 
nexions between the Commons and the Lords in parliament predetermined the 
political subservience of the former to the latter. Mr. McFarlane* has warned 
us of the dangers of attributing an uncomplicated and exclusive loyalty to those 
members of the gentry who took fees of retainer from their aristocratic con- 
nexions or who served them in some administrative capacity. We must also b 
aware of the dangers of under-rating the contribution such men must have 
made by way of counsel to the formulation of the policy, in and out of time of 
parliament, of the lord by whom they were engaged. These considerations 
apart, may we not ask ourselves whether these aristocratic attachments on the 
part of individual shire-knights, and sometimes of burgesses too, did not help 
to bind together in some sense (as well as divide) the members of the Lower 
House? As a result of their aristocratic ties, their common membership of 
aristocratic councils and of committees of feoffees in scattered estates, the mutual 
acquaintance of individual representatives in the Commons would be artificially 
but inevitably enlarged. However this may be, we can be sure of one thing: the 
Common House was filled by men who were by no means complete strangers to 
one another. And this was doubtless generally the case and always had been so, 
for men of that landed gentry class which supplied the knights of the shire quite 
often held estates in several counties. Many of the knights and burgesses of 1422 
had sat and stood together in the chapter house of the abbey of Westminster 
on previous occasions and were to do so again; but, this apart, many, of them, 
particularly the shire-knights, were in frequent and close communication both in 
and between the times of parliamentary session on matters of their lord's concern 
and their own, and not a few were related by close family alliances of blood. 
: 1 R. Thoroton, History of Nottinghamshire, ed. J.'Vhrosby, iii. 243; Testamenta Ebor. (Surtees Soc.), 
1. 40. 

E Cal. Close Rolls, 1413—19, p. 199. 
3 H. A. Napier, Notices of Swyncombe amd Ewelme, in Co. Oxford, p. 291. 


4 K. B. McFarlane, ‘Parliament and “Bastard Feudalism” ', Trans. Royal Hist. 8oc., 4th Ser., 
ni; and his ‘Bastard Feudalism’, aste, xx. 161 et seg. 
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The ties between many of the parliamentary knights and members of the 
peerage were only the natural outcome of the fact that the landed gentry class 
was sometimes socially, militarily, and from the point of view of territorial 
standing, hardly distinguishable from the lower ranks of the titular nobility. 
It was, of course, members of the group of quasi-baronial proprietors whom 
. from time to time, particularly following the crises of dynastic revolution, the 
king ennobled by making them the recipients of individual writs of summons to 
the Upper Houseof parliament or the beneficiaries of patents of creation. We 
need only recall at random the Tiptofts, the Hungerfords, the Stourtons, the 
Wenlocks, the Stanleys, the Staffords of Southwick, and the Bonvilles, who 
one after another slowly made their way upwards into the titular nobility in the 
course ofthe fifteenth century, to realize the absence of any social gulf between 
the most important of the class which furnished the knights of the shire and the 
parliamentary aristocracy. Quite a number of the shire-knights of 1422, who 
did not themselves achieve—although some of them did in their descendants— 
the distinction of an individual writ of parliamentary summons, could have 
supported elevation into the ranks of the peerage if only the changes and 
chances of that world of ‘bastard feudalism’ had been more favourable to them, 
for a few of them surpassed and more of them could vie with at any rate the lesser 
magnates of the Upper House of parliament in the extent and value of their 
landed estates. The property of Sir John Pelham, in 1422 knight of the shire 
for Sussex, formerly treasurer of England at the end of Henry IV's reign, had 
then been worth at least £540 a year (over two-thirds of the average baronial 
income of the time)! The manors in Essex and Cambridgeshire alone of 
Sir John Howard, knight of the shire for Suffolk, yielded about £400 a year, 
and he held the considerable hereditary estates of his family in East Anglia 
besides? Landed estate in Oxfordshire, Hampshire, Berkshire, and Somerset, 
mainly inherited from his great-uncle, Bishop Wykeham of Winchester, 
brought in similar annual revenues to Sir Thomas Wykeham, shire-knight for 
Oxfordshire Besides these men, eleven of the parliamentary knights of 1422 
are known to have been possessed of lands worth between {100 and £200 a 
year, and men like Sir William Palton of Somerset, a first cousin of Lord 
Botreaux (with his twenty-one manors in the West Country and in Oxfordshire, 
Warwickshire, and Hampshire), Sir Edmund Hastings of Yorkshire (with his 
estates in the North and East Ridings, North Durham, and Northumberland), 


_ VT.W. Horsfield, History of Sussex, i. 315; Sussex Archaeological Society Trans., lxix. 63; Cal. of 
Feudal Aids, vi. 410, 457, 504, 521. The average baronial income taxed to the subsidy of 1436 was 
£865 including annuities, or £768 without annuities (H. L. Gray ‘Incomes from Land in England 
in 1436, Eng. Hist. Rev., xlix. (1934), 619). 

* Cambridge Antiquarian Society Communications, xv. (Cambs. Subsidy Rolls, 1250-1695), pp. 
115, 124; Feudal Aids, iti. 581-2, 615, 643; vi. 408, 438-9. 
3 Dict. Nat. Biog., s.a. 
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and his fellow knight of the shire, young Sir William Eure (with his extensive 
‘properties in Durham, Yorkshire, and Northumberland, and his coal-mine 
leases in the South Durham field) must have been worth considerably more. 
The significance of these income-figures will be the better realized if it is 
remembered that the total number of English land-owners with annual incomes 
of aver £100 was probably short of two hundred and fifty at this time! 

Territorial standing was not the only qualification which the shire-knights 
of 1422, or of any other parliament, possessed to sit for the communities of the 
counties from which they came and which they represented in the fullest sense 
of the word. The class from which they were drawn was the bedrock of medieval 
English political and local administrative life. In 1422 for something like two 
centuries it had supplied continuously that element in local government whose 
employment had become and was to remain so characteristic of the English 
method, providing, as it did, a balance between the requirements of the central 
administrative machine and the claimsof the locality to sympathetic consideration. 
The shire-knights and men of their sort knew the needs and were aware of the / 
temper of the communities from which they were returned. Half of the seventy-' 
four knights of the shire of 1422 had previously served in the office of sheriff, and 
nearly as many, in the office of escheator, some of them in more than one bailiwick. 
T'wo out of every three were exercising, at the very time of their return, the 
justiceship of the peace. Most, if not all, had served on local royal commissions 
of array, inquest, special oyer and terminer, or other such enterprises of limited 
scope and duration. To such men a return to parliament was but one stage in 
the cursus honorum of the country gentleman; it was one of the recognitions 
and privileges rather than one of the penalties of social position. 

From what I have said already about the lawyer element among the knights 
of the shire it will be clear, I think, that the original Plantagenet intention to 
restrict the class from which the county representatives were to be drawn to 
those who were milites gladio cincti had perforce, and for long, meant very 
little. It has been shrewdly observed by Sir Maurice Powicke that, in the term 
‘knight of the shire’, the word ‘knight’ is sometimes not so important as the 
word 'shire'? It is even doubtful, as Miss K. Wood-Legh has said, whether 
more than a third of the knights of the shire in the Model Parliament of 129; 
had been belted knights? And by 1422 for at least half a century and probably 
for much longer, the term 'knight of the shire' had been employed as a technical 
term bearing no necessary relation to, or correspondence with, the rank of those 
who belonged to the ordo militaris. Few of those who served as knights of the 


1 H. L. Gray, op. cit., pp. 622, 630. 

? Etudes présentées à la Commission Internationale, op. cit., iii. 137. 

3 Miss K. Wood-Legh, ‘Sheriffs, Lawyers, and Belted Knights in the Parliaments of Edward III’, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xlvi. 372-88. 
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shire in 1422 would have been free from a liability to distraint for knighthood, 


being qualified by their substance to assume it; but it is interesting to find that: 


as great a fraction as a half of them was, in fact, comprised of knights by rank; 
many of these, moreover, lived up to their title and followed the profession of 
arms. Only the co-operation, either direct or indirect, of this class and the class 
' of esquires who, in this period of military service by contract, had attained (for 
all practical purposes) equality with the knights, had made possible the resump- 
tion of the French wars in 1415. Nearly half of the 1422 knights of the shire 
had been actively involved in the conduct of English military and administrative 
affairs across the Channel at some.time or another in the previous seven years. 
John Golafre esquire, knight of the shire for Berkshire, had been appointed 
in the spring of 1418 to the office of receiver-general for Normandy and had 
held the position until May of the following year. Sir John Bertram, one of the 
Northumbrian knights, had been made custodian of the castle of Fronsac in the 
. Bordelais in August 1419.2 In the following year Sir Robert Whitney, shire- 
knight for Herefordshire, had beer appointed captain of the town of Vire in the 
Cótentin? In May 1421 the lieutenancy of Harfleur had fallen to Henry Mulsho 
esquire,‘ one of the Northants knights and, two months later, his fellow knight 


of the shire in 1422, Thomas Chambre esquire, had been appointed captain of | 


the town of Guînes in the march of Picardy. And some of these men were to 
retain their interest in English affairs in France in the new reign. 

It will, I think, have become clear why it happens that occasional contemporary 
attempts to theorize on the changing structure of fifteenth-century English 
society suggest a certain intellectual confusion. The classic medieval division 
of society into oratores, bellatores and Jaboratores, died hard.9 In a sermon 
preached before parliament in 14427 the chancellor, Bishop Stafford of Bath and 
Wells, considering the six steps leading up to the throne of Solomon, with which 
he compared the realm of England, envisaged six orders of society: the prelacy 
and the ordinary clergy made up two of these; the militia, the estate of chivalry, 
he left as one order; his communitas populosa was comprised of merchants, 
agriculturists, and artificers. This was basically the old theory and to the Com- 
mons among his audience must have seemed to have little relevance to the social 
facts exemplified in their own composition. Nine years earlier, the same bishop, 
then as chancellor also, had opened the parliament of 1433? with a discourse on 

1 D.K.R., xli. 712; ibid., xlii. 320. 
- 2 Ibid., xliv. 611; Exchequer, Issue Roll, 7 Hen. V. 
3 D.K.R., xlii. 382. 
4 Ibid., pp. 426—7; ibid., xliv. 638. 
5 Ibid., xlii. 371; ibid., xliv. 630, 632. 
€ Cf. S. B. Chrimes, op. cit., pp. 94—6. 
7 Rot. Parl., v. 35; cf. S. L. "Thrupp, op. cit., pp. 292-3. 
8 Rot. Parl., iv. 419; cf. S. L. Thrupp, doc. cit., and S. B. Chrimes, of. cit., p. 97, where the sermon 
is mistakenly attributed to Cardinal Beaufort. 
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the text ‘Suscépiant montes pacem populo, et Colles justitiam , which text, Stafford 
claimed, illustrated the ‘triplex status regni’. The mountains of his text comprised, 
he said, the "praelati, proceres et magnates’; the hills, the knights, esquires and 
merchants; the people, the ‘cultores, artifices et vulgares. This classification 
was much nearer the truth of the matter with regard to the composition of the 
parliamentary Commons. The representatives of shires and boroughs, however 
wide apart, still were the extremes of political and social influence in their 
number, and however dissimilar, in social construction and political tradition, 
were the communities for which they were returned, were becoming as time 
went on less heterogeneous and more of an amalgam of the middle strata in 
society, the mediocres, By the end of the fifteenth century theory had caught 
up with the actuality of conditions at its beginning; and the Commons were 
recognized to be what they had for some time been in fact, a single, the third, 
estate of the realm in parliament. The ‘estate of the Commons’, a political 
concept in its origin, came in the fifteenth century to be a much less inapposite 
term than formerly, in its implications of an important measure .of social unity 
in the Lower House of parliament. 
J. S. RosgzLL. 
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In 1760 the National Debt stood at £96,581,255. In 1755 it had amounted 
to £71,755,155,? and in 1763, at the close of the Seven Years’ War, it was 
£127,864,808 So that by 1760 the Debt was nearly half-way towards the 
759/, increase it was to make in the first world-wide struggle of modern times. 
In 1760, approximately 27% of the Debt was managed by the South Sea 
Company, 4% by the East India Company,* and the remainder by the Bank.® 

- — "The East India Company also managed an annuity loan which, although 
its capital was devoted to the reduction of the Company's Bond Debt, might 
well be included in the public indebtedness,” since its interest was paid by the 
government, and it had been raised to replace the capital sum that the Company 
had lent for the public use. Also an annual sum of £1,687 105. was paid to the 
Company for management, by the government.* 


71 History of the Earlier Years of the Funded Debt, 1694-1786. [Cmd. go1o]. H.C. (1898), lii. 299. 

3 Ibid., p. 298. 3 Ibid., p. 299. 

« Le. South Sea Company's Trading Stock, capital £3,662,784, which by 1760 had been lent to 
the government, the Old South Sea Annuities, capital £12,404,270, and the New South Sea Annuities, 
capital £8,958,255, and the 3% Annuities of 1751, capital, £2,100,000. See op. cit., pp. 332-6; 
‘J. J. Grellier, History of the National Debt, p. 177; T. Mortimer, Every Man his own Broker, p. 133. 
Some slight discrepancies are due to the uncertainty as to the odd pennies when the division of 1733 
took place (Earlier Years of the Funded Debt, p. 335). 

6 The East India Company's loan to the government amounted by 1760 to £4,200,000 (Barlier 
Years of the Funded Debt, p. 326). 

* Stocks managed by the Bank were ‘Reduced Threes’ with a capital of £17,701,324, Consols, 
with an initial capital of £9,137,821, the 1726 “Bank 3%’s’ with a capital of £1,000,000, which re- 
mained a separate stock till paid off in 1853, and the loans of 1755—60, some consolidated with 3% 
Annuities, with a combined capital of £28,730,000. 'T'o this must be added Bank Stock, with a capital 
of £10,780,000, and the further indebtedness, of just under £1,000,000, of the government to the Bank. 
Cf. op. cit., pp. 292, 296-8, 344 and Report . . . of the Proceedings of the Commissioners for the Re- 
duction of the National Debt, 1786-31 March 1890. [Cmd. 6539] pp. 119, 126. H.C. (1891), xlviii., 
Pt. I, pp. 529 and 636. d 

? [t has not been included in the totals given above. 

8 On this fund see Earlier Years of the Funded Debt, p. 326; George Anderson, General View of the 
Variations which have been made in the Affairs of the East India Company since the Conclusion of the War 
in India in 1784, published 1792 (printed for John Stockdale, Piccadilly), pp. 28-30 D., p. 33 and 
p- 35 n.; Adam Anderson, 4s Historical and Chronological Deduction of the Origins of Commerce, iil. 
273. lam indebted to my colleague, Dr. A. H. John, for this last reference, and for much stimulating 
discussion of the East India Company’s finance. George Anderson’s work is described, by Miss A. M. 
Clerke in the Dictionary of National Biography, as ‘lucid and accurate’. He was accountant-general to 
the Commissioners for the Affairs of India (the Board of Control). Cf. Holden Furber, Joke Company 
at Work, p. 344- 
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This loan (usually described as the East India Annuity Loan of 1750), the 
4% loan of 1760, and the so-called 3% Annuities of 1751, have been chosen 
as the subjects of the analyses which follow. They have a combined capital of 
£12,853, 896, or approximately 2/1 ç of the Debt.! These three stocks must not 
necessarily be taken as typical of all the stocks forming the Debt, or even as 
related to each other, except that one was managed by each of the three big 
corporations,* and that in each case the date taken for the analysis falls within 
the latter half of 1760.3 But I hope that the results of the analyses will add 
something to our knowledge of a small part of eighteenth-century investment, 
in particular to our knowledge of how the capital of these funds was divided 
among different groups of shareholders. 

Permission was given by the Bank of England for the work to be done at 
the Bank of England Record Office, where are kept the ledgers and transfer 
books of all stocks managed by the Bank,‘ ledgers and transfer books of the 
East India Company's stock and Annuity Loans,’ and ledgers (but not transfer 
books till 1793-4) of the Old and New South Sea Annuity Loans and of the 
3% Annuities of 1751.° I would like to express my appreciation of the kind- 
ness and co-operation shown to me by all the staff of the Bank Records Office, 
without which these analyses could hardly have been completed. 

It has been interesting to compare the efficiency and methods of book- 
keeping and record-keeping of the three companies. The Bank's staff was the 
most efficient and methodical. The ledgers and transfer books are beautifully 
written and preserved; transfer books contain all particulars for every transac- 
tion, indexing is exact, cross-references are accurate, and there are few corrections 


`S 


1 For this calculation, I have first added the capital of the East India Annuities to the total of the 
debt for 1760. I have taken the authorized capital of the 3% Annuities of 1751, and of the East India 
Annuities, and added these two to the capital as I found it for the 4% loan of 1760, viz. £7,761,456. 

* The Bank managed the'4% of 1760, the South Sea Company the 3% Annuities of 1751, and the 
East India House the East India Annuities of 1750. 

3 See infra, pp. 175, 178. 

4 Sir John Clapham, History of the Bank of England, i. App. F, p. 303, describes records which 
concern Bank stock and the Bank’s business dealings, but makes no mention of records which concern 
the public debt managed by the Bank. í 

5 "These have been used by Miss L. Stuart Sutherland, ‘Lord Shelburne and East India Company 
Politics, 1766—9', English Historical Review, xlix. 450, and by Holden Furber, ‘United Company 
of Merchants Trading to the East Indies, 178 3-96’, Economic History Review, x, no. 2. 

€ The ledgers, as well as the transfer books, for the trading stock of the South Sea Company are 
missing. A note in the MS. catalogue of the Bank, made in 1918, is to the effect that these ledgers were 
deposited with Messrs. Bozanquet & Co., ‘and are supposed to be destroyed’. A firm of this name is 
listed in the Bankers’ Almanac as from 1780; after many changes it amalgamated in 1884. with Lloyds 
Bank. Cf. Hilton Price, Handbook of London Bankers, pp. 18-20. Unsealed powers of attorney for 
dealing in South Sea Stock can be found in notarial archives in Holland (e.g. in that of the notary de 
Superville at Rotterdam) and a sealed copy of one made out in 3 February 1739 was found among the 
Glynn Mills Papers now at the Institute of Bankers. The librarian, Miss Shrigley, was kind enough to 
call my attention to it. 1 
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or even erasures. The East India Company's staff was not quite so exact; 
transfer books contain all particulars only when a new stock holder appears on 
the books. Indexing is somewhat haphazard, cross-referencing is not always 
clear, and blots and corrections occur, though not frequently. But the ledgers 
kept by the South Sea Company's clerks in 1760 are very different. Transfer 
books for this period do not survive, but the ledgers are untidy, even dirty, and 
though errors are rectified they are frequent. There are numerous blots, the 
entries are ill-spaced, and there are stains, as of wine or coffee. It was very 
difficult to trace the transactions of some dealers, so haphazard was the cross- 
referencing, and the general impression is distinctly slovenly. 
For my purpose I have adopted the following categories: 


A ‘very small’ shareholder has under £100 of stock. 
A ‘small’ shareholder has between £100-£499. 

A ‘medium’ shareholder has £500—£999. 

A ‘moderately large’ shareholder has £1,000—£4,999. 
A ‘large’ shareholder has £5,000-£9,999- 

A ‘very large’ shareholder has £10,000 or over. 


Admittedly these divisions are unsatisfactory. A few ‘large’ and ‘very large’ 
shareholders in one stock appear in the ‘very small’ category in another. Perhaps 
a hundred of the smallest stock-‘holders’ are dealers with a large turnover. But 
some kind of a division had to be made. Table V shows the effects of a somewhat 
different grouping, made for purposes of comparison. 

The subject of the first analysis is the 4% loan of 1760, with a capital of 
£8,000,000.1 I have taken 31 December 1760 as the balance date, and the 
analysis shows how the stock was held at the close of that day’s business. It is 
clear from the ledgers that the full capital had not been: subscribed; items ‘on 
subscription’ or ‘by subscription’ still occur in January and February of 1761. 
My calculations show an issued capital of £7,761,456, a total of 5,926 share- 
holders, and thus an average holding of £1,310. Of the shareholders, 3,766, or 
63: 495, held balances of under £1,000 of stock, the amount of stock in the 
hands of this ‘very small-medium’ group being 41,213,549, or 15: 49/5 of the 
total, and the average holding for this group £322. The £1,000-and-over 
group numbered 2,160, or 36:6% of shareholders, and held £6,547,907 or. 
84:6% of the stock. Other results can be seen by reference to Table I. It 
should be noted that the largest number of shareholders is in the ‘small’ category 
(although the range is only £400) while the biggest amount of stock is in the 
hands of the *moderately large' group. 


1 J.J. Grellier, Terms of all the Loans which have been raised for the Public Service (1802), p. 17; 
W. Fairman, As Account of the Public Funds Transferable at the Bank of England, pp. 25, 203. 
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Table I. 4% Annuities of 1760. 


























No. wh Amount 

‘very small’ 414 6*9 £33,706 
under £100 

‘small’ 25223 37°5 £485,972 
£100-£499 

‘medium’ 1,129 I9:O £693,871 
£500-£999 

‘moderately large’ 1,235 31:0 53:379,239 - 
£1,000-£4,999 

‘large’ 219 3°8 41,362,750 
£5,000-£9,999 
. ‘very large’ 106 1'8 - £1,805,918 
£10,000 and over 








My second analysis is of the 3% Annuities of 1751.1 This loan was floated. 
at 3% to pay off those holders of 4% and 3$% securities who did not wish to 
convert under the Pelham Scheme for the reduction of interest? My total for 
the capital is £2,047,855, as against £2,100,000, the authorized capital issue. 
2,399 shareholders held balances on 5 July 1760, the average holding, taking 
the capital as £2,100,000, being £879.4 1904 shareholders, or 79:29 of the 
total number, held £465,900 of the stock, or 22: 7%, in shares of under £1,000. 
The average holding of those with under £1,000 of stock was about £245. The 
shareholders with £1,000 or over of stock numbered 495, or 20: 8% of the total, 
and held £1,581,949, or 77:3% of the capital, with an average ‘holding’ of 
£3,195. This stock is remarkable for its high percentage of very small in- 
vestors, 18+ 3945 as against 6-9% in the 4% loan of 1760.* 

The subject of my third analysis is the East India Annuities of 1750. The 
history of this loan is complicated. By 1749, the Company had lent the govern- 
ment a total of /4,200,000, £3,200,000 of which carried interest at 4%, and 


1 Grellier, op. cit., p. 11; Fairman, of. cit., pp. 104—5; Earlier Years of the Funded Debt, p. 336. 

3 On this scheme, see E. L. Hargreaves, National Debt, pp. 53-6. Cf. L. Stuart Sutherland, 
‘Samson Gideon and the Reduction of Interest’, Economic History Review, xvi (1946). 

3 Either the capital was not fully issued, or this total represents an error in calculation of 2-2%. 

* Or £854 if my total is correct. 

5 Actually, 442. € See Table I. 
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Table II. 3% Annuities of 1751. 

































Table III. East India 3% Annuities. 


"ni No. ^ Amount yh 
‘very small’ 442 18:3 £20,613 I'O 
under £100 
‘small’ 1,043 43°5 £218,001 10°6 
£100-£499 
‘medium’ l 419 17:4 £227,292 II'I 
£500-£999 
‘moderately large’ 426 £822,384 
£1,000-£4,999 
‘large’ 43 £262,612 
£5,000-£9;999 
‘very large’ 26 £496,953 243 
£10,000 and over 















































No. 95 Amount % 
‘very small’ 369 11:8 £8,083 en 
under £100 
‘small’ 1,468 46:9 £332,927 II's 
£100-£499 
‘medium’ 521 16-7 £335,769 11°6 
£500-£999 
‘moderately large" 685 21:9 £1,269,600 437 
£1,000-£4,999 
‘large’ 57 1:8 £373,608 I2:9 
£5,000-£9,999 
‘very large’ 29 "9 £574,852 20 
£10,000 and over 
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£1,000,000 at 3%.1 The Bond Debt of the Company, the actual trading capital, 
amounted to £4,245,723.2 In connexion with the Pelham Scheme, an agree- 
ment was made between the Company and the treasury, and the Company was 
empowered to raise from the public a sum of £3,200,000 at 34 % interest, and 
41,000,000 at 3%, if it agreed to the terms of the second subscription to the 
Conversion Scheme in respect of its loan of £3,200,000 to the government. 
In other words, the £3,200,000 owing by the government to the Company was 
to carry 4% interest till 25 December 1750, 34% interest till 25 December 
1755, and thereafter 395. In return, the Company could reduce its Bond Debt 
by the expedient of raising money from the public, in the form of non-terminable, 
transferable annuities, as to £3,200,000 at 34% interest till 25 December 1755, 


^. and thereafter at 3%, as to £1,000,000 at 3% interest from 1750.4 In actual 


fact the Company availed itself of this permission to the extent only of 
42,992,440, which sum is given as the amount of the capital of the 3% East 
India Annuity Loan of 1750.5 'The analysis shows the state of affairs at the close 
of business on 31 December 1760. I found a capital of £2,904,839,° and the 7 
number of shareholders proved to be 3,129, with an average holding of £959.’ 
2,358 shareholders, or 75- 596 of the whole, held £686,779, or 23: 5% of the 
stock, in holdings of under £1,000. The average holding of this group was £291. 
In the £1,000-and-over group, I found 771 shareholders, or 24+ 5% of all share- 
holders, with £2,218,060, or 76: 5% of the stock, and an average holding of 
£3,006. In this stock there was a fair percentage of very small investors, and 
as in the other two analyses the largest number of investors held between /100 
and £499 of the stock, but the largest amount of stock was in the hands of the 
£1,000-£4,999 group. 

Table IV gives comparative results in percentages. These results, especially 
between Tables II and III, are surprisingly uniform; 75% of shareholders, 
roughly, hold 25% of the stock, 25% of shareholders hold 75% of the stock. 
The interests of this small group of big shareholders would naturally be con- 
sidered when, as in 1761 and 1762, money was needed quickly.? At the same 


T On this stock see authorities cited in n. 8, also R. Hamilton, £# Inquiry Concerning the Rise and 
Progress, the Redemption and Present State, aud the Management of the National Debt of Great Britain, 
p. 238. 

3 George Anderson, op. cit. p. 35 n. 

? "The extra million, lent to the government in 1744, already carried only 3% interest. 

+ This double ‘subscription’ to the East India Annuities of 1750, between 1750 and 1755, is made 
clear by the ledgers and transfer books at Roehampton. ‘There are two complete sets till 5 January 1756. ` 
‘Thereafter is one set, the ledgers opening with accounts ‘by ball. from 3°%’s’ or ‘by ball. from 319,9 
or both. In the Geaslemen’s Magazine for 1750-5, two subscriptions are regularly quoted. 

5 George Anderson, Joc. cit. 

$ Here, unless the full capital as always quoted was not issued, there is an error of 2-6% in my 
calculations. 

7 £928 if my figure is correct. 

8 Cf. Charles Wilson, Anglo-Dutch Commerce and Finance in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 164-5. 
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Table IV. 
East India South Sea 4% of 
Annuities 3% Annui- 1760 
3% 1750 ties 1751 31 Dec. 
31 Dec. 1760 | 5 July 1760 1760 
3 I-o “4 95 of stock held by ‘very small’ 
investors (under £100). 
11:8 18*5 6:9 95 of the number of ‘very 
small' investors. 
Il«r 10:6 6:2 95 held by ‘small’ investors 
(4100-4499). 
46:9 43:5 37°5 95 number of ‘small’ investors. 
11:6 II'I 8.8 95 held by ‘medium’ investors 
(£500-£999). 
16°7 17:4 19*0 95 number of 'medium' in- 
vestors. 
43*7 40 43 % held by ‘moderately large’ 
investors (£1,000-£4,999). 
21:9 17:8 31 9/, number of ‘moderately large’ 
investors. 
12°9 13 17:7 95 held by ‘large’ investors 
(£5,000-£9,999). 
I: 2 3:8 95 number of ‘large’ investors. 
20:0 24°3 23°3 % held by ‘very large’ in- 
vestors (over £10,000). 
'9 I 1-8 95 number of ‘very large’ in- 
vestors. 
23:5 22-7 15°35 | % of stock held by ‘very small’, | 
; ‘small’ and ‘medium’ investors. 
9556 79:2 63:4 | 9$ of investors with under 
£1,000 of stock. 
76:5 77'3 84°65 | % of stock held by ‘moder- 
i ately large’, ‘large’, and ‘very 
large’ investors. 
24°5 20°8 36:6 % of investors with £1,000 or 











over of stock. 
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time, significance must be attached to the existence of a proportionately large 
body of small shareholders. 

. Some further points may be made here. The great majority of the balances are 
in the names of English individuals, resident in or around London. Apart from a 
small percentage of Dutch holdings, foreigners’ investments are negligible. Trusts 
are not easy to distinguish, but are there, nevertheless Some balances represent 
the investments of insurance companies or city companies and banking firms, 
though theseare usually in the names of individuals.? All stock wasinscribed, there 
was no set unit, and individual holdings range from £200,000 downwards.? 

Table V has been compiled for purposes of comparison with the only authori- 
tative eighteenth-century calculation of this kind of which I am aware.4 It shows 
the effect of removing from the ‘moderately large’ to the ‘medium’ category the 
balances of exactly £1,000 of stock, and compares these results with accounts of . 
the number of shareholders in the Old and the New South Sea Annuity Loans, 
with balances of £1,000 and under, and the amount of stock in their hands, as 
on 22—25 March 1737. These accounts were called for in the Commons in de 
course of debates on Sir John Barnard's motion for the reduction of interes 
from 4% to 395.5 Walpole did not consider the moment opportune, and argued 
against the motion, among other things, that it would deprive the small investor 
of 25% of his income.* The accounts, which were called for on 22 March,’ and 


1 [n March 1736-7, in two daysand a half the South Sea Company's clerks produced figures to show 
that there were 3,423 trustee holdings, totalling £5,679,307, in the Old South Sea Annuities, and 2,828 
trustee holdings, totalling £2,717,947, in the New South Sea Annuities. See Commons’ Fournals, xxii. 827. 

2 The Childs, for instance, had large holdings in the East India Annuities. £2,900 was transferred 
in August 1759 from the account of Samuel Child, deceased, to that of Francis Child; Agatha Child, 
widow, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, held originally £30,000 of the 34% stock and £15,000 of the 3% stock, 
some she retained, some she sold. On 31 December 1760, Francis Child held £32,933 6s. 8d. (ledgers . 
A-G ff. 351, 353, 356). 

In the (South Sea) 3% Annuities of 1751, Agatha Child had a turnover of £3,333 65. 8d., and 
balance on 5 July 1760 of £3,333 65. 8d. (ledger A—F, ff. 283, 535). This latter figure I at first took to 
be 525, so badly written is the entry. 

3 £200,000 was the amount of the South Sea Company's investment in the 3% Annuities of 1751. 
Daniel Olivier held £67,000 of the 4% loan of 1760 on 31 December 1760 (ledger O-R, ff. 3001, 3009). 
£10,950 of 3% Annuities of 1751 (ledger G—O, f. 500), and £2,300 of the East India Annuity Stock 
(ledger H-Q, f. 599). 

* Apart from assumptions made from time to time by such writers as Sir John Sinclair, History of the 
Public Revenue of the British Empire, first published 1785. The accounts, from which I am calculating, 
exhibited in the house of commons, were authoritative. ; 

5 See Hargreaves, op. cit., pp. 50-1, who adopts Sinclair’s view that Walpole was opposed to 
Barnard’s motion for political reasons. (Sinclair, of. cit., vol. i, pt. ii, pp. 500-1.) 

$ Walpole’s speech is reported in Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, ed. Hansard, vol. x, cols. 182-6. 
Earlier debates on this motion are in ibid., cols. 62-155. Walpole in the course of his speech de- 
clared that ‘the whole number of persons interested in the stock to be affected by the proposed measure, 
is about 23,000, of these upwards of 6,000 are interested as executors, administrators and trustees, and 
upwards of 17,000 are possessed only of sums not exceeding £1,000’, i.e. Walpole puts the percentage 
of ‘very small-medium’ investors, including those with exactly £1,000 of stock, as 77°7% of all share- 
holders in 4% securities. Cf. figures for different stocks given in Table V. 

7 Commons Fournal, xxii. 819. : 
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exhibited on the 25th,! showed 8,760 investors with £1,000 or under of Old 
South Sea Annuity Stock, and 8,436 such investors in the New South Sea 
Annuity Stock. The figures for the total holdings of stock are £3,033,754 and 
£2,736,764 respectively. The capitals of these stocks were at the material date 
£14,651,100 and £9,988, 319,* respectively, correct to the nearest £1. This gives 
a percentage of 20:7 and 27: 4 in the two funds in the hands of the investor with 
£1,000 or under, on 25 March 1737. If we accept that this percentage of stock 
11,680 or 


10,950 
gs OF investors in the Old and the New South Sea Annuities for 1 737- 


was in the hands of 75% or 80% of the investors we get totals of 


Table V. ' Large’ group is now over £1,000, ‘very small-medium! group is now 
£1,000 and under. 





% of stock- | % of stock 
holders in | in hands of 
‘very small- | ‘very small- 


°% of stock- | % of stock 
holders in | in hands of 














medium’ medium’ is ric 
group. group. group. ore 
4% of 1760 72°3 Wy 
3% Annuities, 1751 82°6 73:8 
E. India Annuities, 80:1 71:6 
1750 
Old South Sea An- (8,760) 79'3 
nuities, 25 Mar. 
1736-7 
New South Sea An- | (8,436) 72:6 
nuities, 25 Mar. 
1736-7 














Ace CARTER. 

1 Ibid., p.827. With them were accounts of trustee holdings. . These particulars had to be obtained 
in 24 days. I ascertained that this would involve scrutinizing 8 ledgers for each stock, 16 in all, each 
with 750 folios. Fortunately for the clerks, in December 1736, a million of the stock of the New South 
Sea Annuities had been paid off and a balance struck for the purpose, so that calculations had to be made 
only when accounts had ‘worked’ since. But there was no such assistance in assessing balances for the 
Old South Sea Annuities. A million of this stock was paid off in 1737, but not until after March. (Ear/ier 
Years of the Funded Debt, pp. 334-5.) 

2 Ibid. - 
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ARCHIVES, in the usual sense of the word, did not exist when I was on the Gold 
Coast. Official documents were nobody's responsibility, and Africans who 
owned private papers were not aware of their historical value. This indifference 
did not make the search for materials easy, and when at last records were traced, 
I found that the destructive tropical climate had not treated them kindly. The 
date of the earliest written record I saw was 1845, but most of the material related 
to the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Recent records are reasonably well 
preserved. 

Official documents were scattered in different parts of the country. In one 
of the damp and airless dungeons of Christiansborg Castle in Accra, the capital, 
lay copies of the confidential dispatches which passed between the governor and 
the secretary of state for the colonies. The surviving public dispatches—the 
series is intermittent from 1850 to 1880 but is regular thereafter—were in the 
‘archives’, a derelict wooden structure which managed to withstand a severe 
earthquake in 1939 when all the surrounding buildings were destroyed. All 
these manuscript dispatches are of course duplicated in the Public Record Office 
in London, but with the complete set of printed Parliamentary Papers recently 
acquired by the library of the University College, Gold Coast students have a 
substantial body of material for preliminary research. 

A second group of official documents are to be found only in the Gold Coast. 
These consist of local correspondence, from 1875 onwards, between government 
officials and individuals, and between government and district offices. The bulk 
of this material was heaped in bundles in a rickety wooden shack next to the 
‘archives’, but in spite of voracious attacks from all kinds of tropical livestock 
was still extant. Though they had been registered on arrival at the secretariat, 
these papers were in utter confusion and a tremendous amount of effort was 
needed to sort them out. Many were of no importance, except for purely local 
studies, but it was possible after careful sifting to collect some valuable informa- 
.tion. For example, from the applications for private bonded warehouses, it-was 
clear that the number of African importers increased enormously in the 1880's, 
thus bearing out my supposition that, conditions being favourable to individual 

1 A grant from the Colonial Social Science Research Council out of Colonial Development and 


Welfare funds enabled me to visit the Gold Coast on two occasions, for eight months in all, between 
November 1948 and May 1950, to collect historical material. 
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enterprise, the energies of the African middle class were diverted from politics 
to commerce. But when European firms regained the ascendancy in the 1880's, 
political agitation once more became the predominant interest of their erstwhile 
competitors. Public Record Office sources do not give even a rough indication 
of these highly significant economic developments, so that the Gold Coast 
records for this period are particularly important. 

Other local records were found in the main towns, such as Ada, Keta, Akuse, 
Cape Coast, Sekondi and Axim, where, with the extension of British jurisdiction 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, district commissioners were regu- 
larly posted. District record books were kept—the earliest from 1869—with 
copies of correspondence which passed in and out of the government office, and 
a great deal of this material consisted of purely routine letters of little note. But 
it included quarterly reports on the districts and correspondence with traders, 
and from these a number of interesting points emerged. The recurrent mention 
of the price incentive in the marketing of produce for export was particularly 
striking. When prices of palm oil and kernels were high, the African producers 
sold eagerly; when prices dropped because of fluctuations in the world market 
producers simply refused to sell. They were content to fall back on local trade. 
and subsistence farming until prices rose again to a level which they considered 
worth the trouble of bringing these commodities to market for export. Such 
evidence establishes the fact that producers' *hold ups' were not isolated pheno- 
mena but regular occurrences. These district record books, like the documents 
in Accra, were also useful for details about local administration. Some record 
books boasted gazeteers in which officials had noted events of importance and 
had collected information on local tribal history in their spare time. The value 
of the gazeteers depended on the enthusiasm and skill of the individual com- 

ilers. 

P Private records were on the whole the most valuable source on the Gold Coast, 
and they were also hardest to find. Intensive inquiry and extensive travel in the 
time at my disposal eventually produced a few collections of papers belonging to 
old literate African families who had traded or otherwise played prominent rôles 
in the community in the nineteenth century. My impression was that many 
more such collections exist not only on the Gold Coast but in other parts of 
West Africa as well. 

The first difficulty lay in tracing the present representatives of families who 
were likely to have papers. Succession being for the most part from uncle to 
nephew on the mother’s side, it was not easy to sort out the ramifications of the 
family tree concerned, and nearly always it was a chance encounter that led me 
to the present custodians. For instance, I was anxious to find out whether there 
were any papers connected with George Blankson, one of the African ‘merchant 
princes’ of the nineteenth century, and one of the first African members of the 
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Gold Coast Legislative Council on which he sat from 1861 to 1873. Though 


there are innumerable Blanksons on the Coast today, all those who were 
approached denied any knowledge of family papers. One day, in casual conver- 
sation with the superintendent of waterworks in Cape Coast, whose name was 
Symons, I mentioned this problem, and he told me that he was directly con- 
nected with the Blankson family through his mother who now holds the papers. 
Once the owner was traced, however, the next obstacle to overcome was the 
natural reluctance to put private papers into the hands of one who was both a 
stranger and a European. In this particular case I did not succeed altogether in 
dispelling old Mrs. Symons's suspicions. It was her practice to dole out a few 
papers to me every day. On each occasion that I called she would evade my 
request for more, and only after much persuasion on my part, ably assisted by 
the superintendent of waterworks, would she let me have a further batch. 

Another prominent nineteenth-century trader whose descendants I traced 
was G. B. Williams. Most of the papers connected with his business had been 
sent to Sierra Leone, but his eldest son, now a very old man, was still living at 
Keta, and he had saved some letter and account books which gave me a good 
idea of the scope and organization of this African firm. In addition he gave me 
a verbal account of his family's history. G. B. Williams was a liberated slave 
who had been repatriated from the West Indies and settled for a time in Sierra 
Leone. With his family he then made his way to the eastern districts of the 
Gold Coast where his success in the 1880's was so great that he had few 
competitors, Áfrican or European. 

By far the most important and colourful collection I came across was that of 
the Ocansey family, whose ancestral home is Ada, though the heirs now live in 
other parts of the country. This collection, which had lain neglected in the 
cellar of the family house for nearly fifty years, was unique. Every business 
letter and account from 1874 to the end of the century had been carefully pre- 
served by W. N. Ocansey and his sons, and these papers illustrate more com- 
pletely than any other source I know of what the system of trading was between 
Europe and West Africa and how it worked. ‘Our old Ocansey’, as he was 
called both in awe and affection by his children, was himself illiterate, but he 
had slowly built up a trading establishment on the banks of the River Volta just 
when the demand for palm oil and kernels was stimulated in Europe by the 
discovery in 1861 that margarine could be manufactured from vegetable oils. 
When the business expanded in the 1870's he employed clerks to help him 
with his accounts. Meanwhile he sent his sons to the local school which was run 
by the German-Swiss Basle missionaries. The eldest boy, John, was actually 
a family slave—a Fulani from the north—whom the old man had singled 
out for his exceptional ability and engaging manners and adopted as his own 
son. When John married a daughter of the house the bond was sealed, and 
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until his death in 1889, John had the complete confidence and trust of his father. 
Though troubled with bad eyesight and nearly blind at times, John's first interest 
was always the firm's prosperity. Twice he went to Europe on business. His 
first visit, in 1881, was made primarily to institute proceedings against a Liver- 
pool firm which had defrauded the Ocanseys of a large sum of money. Success 
in court brought almost unlimited credit to them from firms all over the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Germany which were interested in the West 
African trade. His second visit took him also to Germany where he arranged for 
further credit accounts. 

Until the mid-1880's the house of W. N. Ocansey and Sons flourished. 
But along with other African and many European firms the Ocanseys 
suffered from the intensified competition of the 1890's, which coincided 
with falling prices in Europe and the formation of a shipping ring among the 
West African steamship companies. The. firm was carried on by the sur- 
viving members of the family—the old man died in 1893— up to the outbreak 
of the first world war which put a stop to their trade, since by that time their 
connexions were entirely with Germany. Even so the business acumen of this 
remarkable family was not wasted. After the war, Alfred, John’s son, used his 
share of the family capital to open the first film circuits in West Africa, and now 
the family includes newspaper ownership among its manifold enterprises. The 
discovery of this collection fills a large gap in the economic history of the time, 
and their importance can hardly be overrated. 

A private collection of letters of a different kind which I saw had been 
written by the Reverend T. B. Freeman. The son of a slave, he had been born 
in England of a European mother. After joining the Methodist Missionary: 
Society he was sent to the Gold Coast in 1838 and soon became the principal 
` functionary of that society there. The letters which have survived were written 
between the years 1845 and 1862, and cover some of his activities in the mission 
which were largely responsible for the widespread influence of the methodists in 
the early years of the British administration. He was actually dismissed from his 
post because he attempted too much in trying to evangelize the inhabitants not 
only of the Gold Coast and Ashanti, but also of Dahomey and Lagos. For a 
couple of years Freeman held a responsible office in the British government, and 
some of his letters give details and sidelights on the administration not available 
elsewhere. Another interest which absorbed some of his boundless energy was 
the first organized project for growing cotton commercially on the Gold Coast. 
Lancashire’s demand for cotton was constant; the problem was to encourage 
Africans to grow it on a large scale for export. Freeman was closely connected 
with this experiment in the 1850’s, and kept it going for a time after everyone 
else had tired of it. His letters give details of the experiment itself and help to 
explain its failure. 
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Among the other private papers I saw were some unpublished letters and 
reports of Brodie Cruickshank, one of the European personalities on the Coast 
before 1850, which were kindly lent me by a government official. These gave 
lively accounts of conditions in those days, and of the growth of the palm oil 
trade when it superseded the slave trade. To the east of the Gold Coast most of 
the African traders were willing to carry on the illegal export of slaves because it 
was so profitable, and they were in the habit of setting fire to the English factory 
which was trying to encourage legitimate trade—the export of palm oil. But the 
wives of the traders, writes Cruickshank in 1848, objected to their husbands' 
behaviour because they perceived that though the slave trade might bring riches 
to a few, the palm oil trade would ultimately benefit the whole community: 


‘These cogent arguments induced the Ladies immediately to form themselves into 


“The Ant-burning-the-English-Factory-Society'. . . . In consequence . . . the Ladies 
turned out with knives and cutlasses. . . . A procession was then made along the Boulevards 
of Ahgway and past . . . the English Factory. . . . These processions were continued for 


. three days, at the end of which time, as the Ladies had maintained a defensive attitude on 
every other point, the men succumbed.  Henceforth the English Factory was declared 
inviolable. 


With the recent formation of the Archives Department, the Gold Coast 
Library Board, and the University College, historical records on the Gold Coast 
will probably receive more care than has hitherto been the case. The archivist, 
an Áfrican who received his training in the Public Record Office, has begun to 
gather official records together from all over the country and to sort and classify 
them. He has also put forward suggestions for a new building suitable for their 
safe-keeping, and is concerned with methods of protecting documents from 
insects and climate. Widening interest in history will no doubt be stimulated 
by the University College and may help to induce those who have private papers 
to hand them over to responsible bodies. In every case that came to my notice 
family papers have no value or interest for the present generation. Very often the 
records have not been touched since the original owners died and are kept only 
because they are family possessions and, as such, sacrosanct. All suggestions 
that they should be deposited in more suitable places were politely ignored— 
a great pity, since in their present state they are quite uncared for and unlikely 
to last in that climate. It was amazing that these documents had survived at all, 
and many were badly eaten away and spoiled by the damp atmosphere. In time, 
however, a well-stocked and well-organized collection of historical records may 
be built up. The material is certainly available now, though it may soon be too. 
late to save it. 

Frepa Worrsow. 
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Tus Fifth Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held at the Institute 
from July 9 to 14, 1951. This was the first plenary Conference since 19 36, 
although interim meetings lasting only two or three days have been held 
annually since the war. Invitations were issued by the University of London to 
universities and other learned institutions in Great Britain, the United States 
of America and the countries of the British Commonwealth, and altogether one 
hundred and eighty-seven delegates were nominated by one hundred and forty- 
five institutions. With the other members of the Conference, the total number 
of those registered was five hundred and ten, including eighty-eight from 
America and forty-six from the Commonwealth overseas. The Conference 
opened with a reception by the Vice-Chancellor on Monday afternoon and there 
was a government reception that evening, at which the minister of education, 
Mr. George Tomlinson, and Mrs. Tomlinson welcomed the guests. The 
archbishop of Canterbury received delegates at Lambeth Palace on the after- 
noon of July 12. There were twenty section meetings during the week, dealing 
with Ancient History, Medieval European, Medieval English, Modern 
European, Modern English, and Colonial and American History. Three 
general meetings were addressed respectively by the Master of the Rolls, Sir 
Raymond Evershed, on ‘History and Law’; by Professor L. B. Namier on 
‘Collective Research’; and by Sir Frank Stenton on “The History of Parliament’. 
This last paper was a particularly important statement of the plans for the new 
scheme sponsored by the houses of parliament. The social side of the Con- 
ference included section dinners in Bloomsbury hotels, and a general conference 
dinner at the Waldorf Hotel, at which the speakers were the Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir Edward Bridges, permanent secretary to the treasury, Admiral C. R. 
Brown, USN, and Professor Conyers Read. There were also a number of 
whole-day or half-day excursions to places of interest in and near London. This 
was the largest assembly of historians to meet in Britain for many years and the 
Conference seems to have been greatly appreciated. A full report, including 
summaries of the papers read, will be issued in the next number of the BurLETIN. 
Offprints will be available from the office of the Institute (price 25. 62.) 
* * * * l * * * 
In 1936 the International Congress of Historical Sciences approved the for- 


mation ofa commission for the study of the origin and development of Assemblies 
of Estates. In 1938, in order to promote the activities of the commission in 
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England, the British National Committee of the International Congress decided 
to set up an English sub-committee. This sub-committee, which has remained 
continuously in being and is now composed of Professors J. G. Edwards, 
E. Hughes, E. F. Jacob, L. B. Namier and J. E. Neale, and Mr. K. B. McFarlane, 
Mr. H. G. Richardson and Mr. J. S. Roskell, was represented at the meetings 

of the commission held during the course of the Ninth International Congress of 
Historical Sciences, which took place in Paris in September 1950. At a busi- 
ness meeting of the commission the sub-committee, through its representatives, 
was party to the reconstitution of the commission under the name of the Inter- 
national Commission for the History of Representative and Parliamentary’ 
Institutions. At this same business-meeting the elements of a new constitution 
for the commission were presented and were formally accepted by those present. 
Professor Helen M. Cam of Harvard University was appointed president of the 
commission, Professor P. S. Leicht of the University of Rome, vice-president, 
Professor E. Lousse of the University of Louvain, secretary, and M. Jean 
Lejeune of the University of Liége, treasurer. These officers of the commission 
were naturally to form the nucleus of its executive committee in which, it was 
agreed, should be included the secretaries of the various affiliated national sub- 
committees. From countries where as yet no national sub-committees have been 
set up, it was decided that scholars might be co-opted at the executive com- 
mittee's discretion. The executive committee’s main function is to advise the 
officers of the commission about policy and, in particular, with regard to the 
publications of the commission. 

The re-constituted commission is a symbol of a continuing faith in the value 
of international co-operation among historians, especially in an important field 
of historical study that is eminently suited to profit by that co-operation. But it 
is meant also to be an organization designed to promote the attainment of very ` 
practical ends. The secretaries of the national sub-committees are responsible 
for the collection of information about work in progress within their own 
countries relevant to the history of representative institutions, for making 
arrangements for the preparation of bibliographical articles on the subject for 
publication by the commission, and for the recommendation of suitable articles 
or books similarly for publication under the auspices of the commission. 

To further such work as the commission desires to undertake, appeal is made 
to English historians to become ‘associate members’ of it, a condition of such a 
membership being a willingness to take the issues of the commission’s bulletins 
(or collections of studies) as they appear at an annual subscription-fee of roughly 
£1 (one pound sterling). Libraries and other organizations may subscribe this 
annual fee without becoming active members. The subscription-fee may be 
subject to slight variation according to the actual cost and rate of publication. 
But, in any case, associate-members would receive the commission's bulletins 
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at a price lower than that paid by the general public; and it is understood that 
if the actual cost of publication were less than £1 a year, the subscription-fee 
would be reduced accordingly. l 
The first bulletin of the reconstituted commission, shortly to be issued, will 
largely consist of papers read before the members of the commission in the 
International Paris Congress of 1950 and will be comprised of the following 
articles:— 


I. 
2. 


3- 


Professor H. M. Cam: Introduction. 


`J. Lejeune (Liège): La place des anciens pays dans la conception de 


l'histoire de Belgique. 
Professor J. Dhondt (Ghent): Puissances et Ordres (à propos des 
Etats de Flandre). 


. A. Scufllaire (archiviste aux Archives Générales du Royaume, Brussels): 


Les serments d'inauguration des Comtes de Hainaut. 


. Fr. Olivier-Martin (membre de l'Institut, professeur à la Faculté de 


Droit, Paris): Action juridique des ‘Etats’ ou ordres en dehors des 
Assemblées periodiques aux 17° et 18° siècles. 


. Fr. Dumont (professeur à la Faculté de Droit, Paris): La noblesse et les 


États provinciaux. 


; Professor C. G. Mor (Modena): Italian assemblies of the tenth century 


(in Italian). 


. Professor P. S. Leicht (Rome): Les paysans et les États au moyen âge., 


9. Professor A. Marongiu (Macerata): Autonomia e soggezione degli 


IO. 


II. 
I2. 


13. 


* stati in Italia durante il XVI e XVII° secolo. 

Professor J. Beneyto (Madrid): Jaine Callis (1393—1424) y su teoria 
de las Cortes. l 

A. Darquennes, S. J. (Antwerp): Représentation et bien commun. 

M. Petit: Bibliographical article. 

Professor W. F. Church (Brown University, U.S.A.): The problem of 
constitutional thought in France from the middle ages to the 
revolution. 


Copies of studies already published under the auspices of the commission 
are still available for purchase. They consist of the following: 

1. Histoire des Assemblées d Etats (Bull. I.C.H.S. IX. iv (1937) ji 

2. L'Organisation corporative du Moyen dge à la fin de L'Ancien Régime, 


2 vols. (1937, 1939). 


3. J. Verhavert, Het ambachtswezen te Leuven (Les corporations de metiers 


à Louvain sous l Ancien Régime, summary in French), (Louvain, 1940). 


4. C. J. Joset, Les villes au Pays de Luxembourg (1196-1383) (Louvain, 


1940). 
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5. E. Lousse, La Société d Ancien Régime. Organisation et représentation 
corporatives (Gruges-Louvain-Paris, 1943). 

6. L'organisation corporative du Moyen Age à la fin de ! Ancien Régime 
(Recueil de Travaux, etc., préface de E. Lousse, Louvain, 194.3). 

7. A. Darquennes, S. J., De Furidische Structuur van de Kerk volgens Sint 
Thomas van Aquino (La structure juridique de l Eglise d'après Saint 
Thomas d' Aquin), with a summary in French (Louvain, 1 949). 

8. A. Marongiu, L'Istituto Parlamentare in Italia dalle Origini al 1500, 
(Rome, 1949). 


Persons or libraries and other institutions wishing to join the commission as 
subscribing members or desirous of securing further inforraation regarding the 
commission’s present and future activities, publishing and other, are advised 
to get into touch with the secretary of the English sub-committee, Mr. Je 8. 
Roskell, at the Department of History, The University of Manchester, Man- 
chester 13. 
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*A Guide to the Records in the Corporation of London Records Office and the Guildhall 
Library Muniment Room.' By Philip E. Jones and Raymond Smith. Compiled by 
authority of the Corporation. English Universities Press. London, 1951. 20s. 


The great wealth of records in the keeping of the Corporation of the City of London, 
long known, but all too little used, is comprehensively described for the first time in the pages 
of this Guide. Its compilation is straightforward, careful and conscientious. Because of its 
origin, the whole corpus of records divides naturally into two parts, that held in the Records 
Office and that in the Library Muniment Room. The former is ‘essentially a natural accu- 
mulation resulting from the manifold activities of the Corporation—legal, administrative and. 
financial * (p. 16) and, the deputy keeper might well have added, ‘social and hospitable’ for 
these latter were, and still are, inseparable from the work of the Corporation. This threefold 
division is maintained throughout the first section of the Guide, an index enabling the reader 
to avoid the anomalies inevitable in any arbitrary classification. ‘That same reader is also wisely 
warned (p. 17) that he is being given a guide to the main sources, not a catalogue of the 
thousands of deeds and MSS. held in the various strong rooms. 

Within the limits of this review it is only possible to touch on a few of the categories. The 
Repertories of the Court of Aldermen (1495—  ) and the Journals of the Court of Common 
Council (1416—  ), preceded and amplified by the Letter Books (1275-1689), are well 
known, the excellent records of the Commissioners of Paving and Sewers (1670— )almost 
unknown. 'The charters and custumals have been drawn upon by every medievalist, the 
records of the bridgemasters and the Royal Contract Estates have never been thoroughly 
searched for the riches they contain. The committees of the Court of Common Council, 
concerned with everything from the city lands to streets and town planning, are invaluable 
and little known, whereas the judicial records, especially numerous because of the Corpora- 
tion's long struggle to secure for itself the administration of justice, to the exclusion of every 
royal officer, have been freely used in the earlier centuries, rarely noticed in the later. The 
financial records, with the section on loans to the government during the years 1660-1713 
overshadowing all others, are an almost virgin field. 

The Library Muniment Room—Part II of the Guide—has less of unity but is more of a 
happy hunting-ground for seekers of every kind. Defined as the ‘records arising within the 

‘city other than those of the Corporation itself? its largest sections are those on the city's 
parishes, wards, and livery companies. The first two are unique, the last, though mainly 
concerned with the minor companies, is, if read in conjunction with G. Unwin, The Gilds and 
Companies of London (1938 edition), the most complete survey available. Smaller, but valuable 
sections, are those on the deeds deposited by the trustees of the London parochial charities 
and the records of businesses and of mayoralty and ceremonial. Outside these main sections 
lie many others: Appendix I, which ranges from an early fifteenth-century cartulary of the 
fraternity and gild of St. Peter, Cornhill, to an equally unique letter book of Queen Elizabeth’s 
official out letters, 1595-9, indicating the potentialities of the collection—a collection which 
is growing fast and is likely to continue to do so for years to come. 
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A reviewer, faced with a guide which is a summary of classes of records, has little scope 
for critical comment. ‘The introductions to the various sections in Part I are admirable, the 
arrangement of both parts clear, and the classification well handled. “The index is valuable if 
not impeccable. The boundary between MSS. which should be in Part I or Part IT is some- 
times blurred. But the briefest comment, and the best, is that the Corporation has now provided 
what students of its records have long desired, an easy pass-key to the wealth within its keeping. 
With that comment must go the wish that the Guide may be fortified by supplements at least 
once in each quinquennium, 

T. F. Reppaway. 


‘Guide to the National and Provincial Directories of England and Wales, excluding London, 
published before 1856. By Jane E. Norton. Royal Historical Society Guides and 
Handbooks No. 5: London: Offices of the Royal Historical Society, 1950. Pp. viii + 
241. 

The compiler of this Guide truly remarks that ‘the use of directories as historical sources 
is being increasingly appreciated’. Partly no doubt this is one reflection of the greater value 
which is now placed on local history. 

For the purpose of this Guide a directory is taken to be a list of names and addresses, geo- 
graphically arranged. "The antecessores of works like *Crockford' and the Civil Service ‘Red 
Book’ thus do not come into it, though some approach was made in the comprehensive range 
of ‘classified’ directories, ambitiously projected, but never in that form achieved, by William 
Holden and Thomas Underhill between 1811 and 1816. The Guide itself is a model of what 
such a guide should be. It is clearly arranged, with an introductory essay and explanations, 
lists first of national, then of local directories, and good indexes. ‘The lists not only give the 
various editions, and places where the books may be seen, but most faithfully also the peculiari- 
ties of individual copies. “The author has visited many of the large public libraries, and, in the 
end, all but a very few of the items described have been personally handled and examined’—a 
considerable task, seeing that there are 878 items, many of them in several copies. 

Miss Norton’s introductory essay sets forth the origins and development of the British 
directories, in their principal types. “Directories are by nature and origin instruments of com- 
merce’, so that, particularly clearly after 1760, and when manufacturers and merchants took 
more and more to ‘commercial-travelling’, and to seek out customers ever farther afield, the 
growth of directories reflects, as well as helped, the development of English industry and trade. 

A valuable part of Miss Norton’s essay lies in her discussion how the directories were 
compiled, and (what is largely consequential) her advice how nowadays to use them circum- 
spectly. Partly, their value varies with the characters of their compilers, who were a mixed lot, 
including the virtuous and the wicked. There were post office officials like Kelly; newspaper 
proprietors like Edward Barnes; and philanthropic persons like Raikes of Gloucester. Mrs. 
Raffald of Manchester and Salford was a sort of early Mrs. Beeton, who ran a confectioner’s 
shop, a registry and two inns. Dr. Joseph Evans, of Richmond, Surrey, was a Baptist minister, 
who enlightened the world also with 4m Attempt to Account for the Infidelity of Edward 
Gibbon (1797). At the other end of the scale, John MacKoull, author of 4 Sketch of Worthing 
(1811) was ‘a plain rogue’, whose mother was known to her intimates as ‘Gunpowder’. 

Even assuming honesty and perseverance, there were difficulties in the way of getting the 
information necessary. People were often reluctant to help. Casual methods, second-hand 
inquiries of a sort bound to be fruitful in error, were often adopted. Nor is it by any means 
always clear to what date the information given in some directories may really apply—cer- 
tainly not necessarily the date of the directory—particularly as mobility of persons was in 
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many places rapid (most of all in those places likely to need directories), and almost everywhere 
variable. In some series the same detailed information reappears, year after year, without 
alteration. The problem of accuracy is complicated by piracy, and a fierce odium among com- 
petitors. Indeed, in Lascelles's Herefordshire of 1851 Miss Norton discerns ‘an evident desire 
to deceive’. By the nineteenth century, however, publishers of great national directories had 
become managers of an organized industry, employing trained experts. 

This is an excellent book, humane, lively, and so far as one can judge, scrupulously careful. 
It is certain to be of great use to historians. 

R. W. Greaves. 


"Ihe English Government at Work, 1327-36.’ Edited by James F. Willard, William A. 
Morris, and William H. Dunham, Jr. Volume iii. ‘Local Administration and Justice.’ 
The Medieval Academy of America, Cambridge, Mass., 1950. $5. 


The publication, after long and inevitable delays, of the third volume of The English 
Government at Work, to which the latest editor contributes an introduction entitled ‘Willard’s 
Plan’, raises some interesting questions of historical method. In language a little unfamiliar 
to english ears (historians here are unaccustomed to think of themselves as ‘functionalists’, 
‘geneticists’ or ‘evolutionists’), Professor Huse Dunham explains that the late Professor 
Willard's objective was neither a description of institutions, nor yet a presentation of their 
genesis and development, but a study of ‘lateral interrelations, influences, pressures’. ‘What 
Willard wanted was to find out just how England’s medieval government worked at a given 
point in time.’ It was necessary, he thought, to avoid the ‘evolutionary’ methods of such 
historians as Stubbs, McIlwain and Pollard, the ‘legalistic point of view’ of Hallam and Mait- 
land, and Tout’s emphasis on the political factors affecting the growth of administrative 
departments. Instead, he chose for study a single decade of the fourteenth century, 1327—36, 
which he thought might be regarded as ‘normal’ because it was ‘free from the extraordinary 
strife that marked Edward II's reign and from the confusion and administrative changes that 
followed upon Edward ITI’s continental wars’. 

The question which Willard asked himself—‘How did the English government actually 
work in its day-to-day activities?’—is one to which all students of constitutional history must 
desire an answer. But the eight essays collected in this volume leave the reader doubtful 
whether the method here adopted offers the best line of approach to a most difficult problem. 
Leaving aside the evidently debateable point as to whether this or any other decade of the 
fourteenth century can rightly be treated as ‘normal’, we are driven to ask further if the im- 
position of rigid chronological limits and the complete isolation of certain administrative 
phenomena from the political background do not tend to distort rather than to elucidate the 
picture of government at work. The weaknesses of the method are least obvious in the essays 
on ‘The Royal Mints and Exchanges’ and on ‘Mines and Stannaries’. Because they are here 
dealing with technical processes, little affected by political developments and in their nature 
more or less static, Miss Beardwood and Dr. Salzman, respectively, have been able to produce 
illuminating analyses of the coining and mining industries of medieval England. By contrast, 
both Professor W. O. Ault in his study of ‘Manors and Temporalities’ and Mr. E. T. Meyer 
in his study of ‘Boroughs’ have been cramped by their terms of reference. In the first of these 
studies, grants of escheated manors to, for example, Roger Mortimer in 1327 and William 
Montacute in 1330, are discussed without reference to the political situation in these years: 
and, in describing the terms on which the castellanry of Carlisle was granted to Anthony Lucy, 
Mr. Ault makes no allusion to the state of the Border in the early fourteenth century. Mr. 
Meyer’s essay consists largely in a catalogue of the official duties entrusted to borough officers: 
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it fails to reconstruct for us any day-to-day picture of the actual administration of a borough, 
to tell us, for instance, exactly how the firma burgi or the parliamentary subsidies were raised 
within the town. More might have been gleaned from a closer study of local records, printed 
and unprinted: but the chronological limit forms the major obstacle to the kind of reconstruc- 
tion that the author has been asked to supply. 

Dr. Helen Cam’s able study of the ‘Coroners, Constables and Bailiffs' owes its success 
partly to her acknowledged mastery of a wide field of constitutional history but also, it müst 
be added, to her reluctance to keep the rules. By allowing herself to range back to the 
thirteenth century and forward to John of Gaunt in her search for illustrative material Dr. 
Cam succeeds in producing a much more convincing picture of day-to-day activities in the 
shire than would have been possible had she confined herself strictly to the decade 1327-6. 
Miss M. M. Taylor’s study of the ‘Justices of Assize’ is furnished with two useful appendices 
in which the ‘Commissions of Assize' are set out in order but otherwise adds little to our 
knowledge of the assize system in working. Miss Neilson, on the other hand, was much more 
fortunate in her study of the ‘Court of Common Pleas’ where the abundance of the sources 
in general and of the plea rolls in particular enabled her to reconstruct just that ‘vivid picture 
of the court in session’ which Professor Willard had in mind. 

'The contributor who has suffered most from the plan is Dr. Bertha Putnam to whom 
were allotted the ‘Keepers and Justices of the Peace’: for this decade, however ‘normal’ in 
other spheres, was clearly most abnormal in hers. These years represent the lowest point in 
the importance of the keepers of the peace and the sources are correspondingly poor. Dr. 
Putnam’s concluding paragraph deserves quotation as illustrating the doubts raised in the 
mind of an accomplished scholar who has attempted to implement the plan: 


‘What is really more important is to know how, in general, the peace was kept. How safe 
was anordinary person? If he were assaulted or killed, what remedies would he or his relatives 
have and in what courts? How effective were the punishments? What proportion of criminals 
were ever caught? What proportion were convicted? Who were the burglars, thieves, 
robbers, and murderers? Who were the peace-breakers, the strikers, wounders, barettors, the 
sleepers by day and wanderers by night? What was their political, social and economic status? 
The mere asking of such questions shows that for an administrative study, the methods of 
keeping the peace and of repressing crimes of violence need to be investigated as an organic 
whole, through a study of all the existing agencies concerned. . . .' 

To these sound remarks it might be added that rigid isolation of historical phenomena cuts 
at the root of any convincing synthesis of governmental, or any other, activity. A picture of 
government as a whole loses rather than gains by such attempts at isolation. The tradition 
established by Stubbs and maintained by Tout in allowing a liberal interpretation to such 
terms as constitutional and administrative is a tradition that has proved its worth. ‘The present 
volume, despite its many merits, stands as a warning against attempts to improve on it. 


May McKmsmack. 


‘Essex Parish Records 1240-1894.’ Edited by E. J. Erith. Essex County Council, Chelms- 
ford. Essex Record Office Publications No. 7. 30s. 

The body of this excellent work is a 200-page list of all the records, created before 1895, 
of the 409 Essex parishes. Its embellishments are a useful introduction, a full and well- 
designed index, a map of the Essex hundreds and parishes and several illustrations (all legible) 
drawn from parish records. Miss Hilda Grieve’s More Examples of English Handwriting has 
been reprinted as an appendix. 
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‘Thanks to thé enlightened policy of the Essex Record Office, and the good sense of in- 
cumbents and church wardens in the Chelmsford diocese, many Essex parish records are now 
kept together in the Essex Record Office. Many however are still in their ancient places of 
custody and Mr. Erith has had to go in search of them. Only those who, like the reviewer, 
have tried this peripatetic method of listing, will realize the difficulties of the task and the’ 
success with which on the present occasion they have been surmounted. The whole treatment 
of the inventory is thoroughly clear and systematic. A most valuable feature is the citation of 
references to places where particular documents have been already printed or described. The 
introduction surveys in extremely readable fashion the main functions of parochial govern- 
ment as reflected in these records. Naturally it is parish government in Essex that comes 
under review. Subject to this limitation however it would be hard to find a clearer short 
exposé of the work of incumbents and parish officers within the period covered. 

The reader not already familiar with Essex history is impressed by some examples of 
eccentric forms of local government. The well-known ‘Company of the Four and Twenty’ 
at Braintree and the ‘town meeting’ at Finchingfield are mentioned as early examples of 
close vestries. While this is not of course incorrect the two assemblies probably originated 

„rather in the vil/ata than the parochia. ‘Their origins demand further investigation. The 
management of many of the affairs of Canvey Island during the eighteenth century by the 
„highway authority is another example of abnormality. Mr. Erith has brought within his 
purview such records of charities as have been found in parish chests. The interrelation of 
parochial relief and charitable endowments is yet another subject awaiting fuller enquiry 
which this book should help to forward. 

Mr. Erith will surely forgive a reference to one or two matters that seem a little question- 
able. The constable (p. 16) is perhaps more properly a township than a manorial officer; it is 
not quite exact to say (p. 31) that the Census of 1841 required each individual to give his age 
and place of birth; nor does it seem altogether right to class (p. 10) ruridecanal with parochial 
records. "The editor has chosen to reject the conventional analysis of parish records into 
ecclesiastical and civil in favour of a tenfold division of his own. While few would deny that 
this is more convenient than the system that it displaces it results nevertheless in certain 
‘anomalies. Thus the court rolls of rectorial manors in the hands of lay impropriators are 
excluded from the inventory while those of spiritual rectors are not. ‘This reflection however 
is hardly critical, for all systems of archive analysis are bound to be in some respects unsatisfying. 


R. B. Pvcn. 


*Microfilms and microcards: their use in research: a selected list of references. Compiled 
by Blanche Prichard McCrum. Library of Congress: Reference Department. Wash- 
ington. June 1950. Pp. v, 81. 55 cents. 


Microphotography has become the subject of a growing literature which is now suffi- 
ciently extensive to justify the publication of a bibliography of 263 entries. It was suitable that 
this initial bibliography of the subject should be undertaken by the Library of Congress 
Reference Department, in the first place because of the part which the Library of Congress 
has played in the development of microfilm projects and secondly because of the variety of 
material on the subject which it can make available for examination. Miss Blanche Prichard 
McCrum, of the General Reference and Bibiliography Division, has produced a work of 
considerable value for the research student; she emphasizes in her foreword the need for 
‘investigators working in a growing number of disciplines’ to make use of the resources 
of microphotography in order to secure ‘a more complete mastery of their subject’ and she 
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has succeeded in providing a first guide to these resources which will serve the needs of 
scholars well. 

The list is divided into two parts, Part I devoted to books, monographs, bibliographies, 
catalogues and journals of recent date, and Part II to articles in periodicals published since 
I January, 1946; it is supplemented by a full topical index which also includes significant 
titles and names not appearing in the alphabetical arrangement of Parts I and II. This 
judicious method of assembling and indexing the material gives to the works listed the utmost 
accessibility. To the newcomer to the subject, perhaps the most useful part of the biblio- 
graphy is the copious annotation. Miss McCrum provides for each entry (except for the few 
items not available for examination) a summary of the contents or purpose of the work, an 
evaluation or reference to a review, and in some cases a significant quotation from the text. 
So full are these notes, that they are in themselves a valuable introduction to the various aspects 
of a new and complicated subject. "The compiler intends primarily to cover developments in 
the United States and only incidentally those in other countries; she does however list material 
published in Great Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Switzerland, South Africa and New Zealand, and mentions developments in those countries, 
in Latin America, Portugal and Russia, and United States schemes for Japan, China, etc.; 
these entries are sufficient at least to set the student on the right track for discovering further 
information. ‘The aspects covered are numerous and include lists of materials already micro- 
photographed, works on microfilm and microcard projects, descriptions of reading machines 
and discussions on standardization, co-ordination, copyright, and the legal status of photo- 
graphic copies. ; 

It is apparent that there must be information here of value to the student of history; a 
few entries from the index will indicate just how useful this list could prove to the historian 
in particular:—Archival materials (American, Australian, British, French, German, Hispanic, 
Japanese); British Manuscript Project; British Museum Microfilm Service; British Sessional 
Papers; Documentary reproduction (History—23 references—see also World War II); 
Historical materials; Ireland (National Library of); Latin Americana; Maps; Mexican 
materials; Russian materials. For all scholars using microphotographs the index references 
to Reading machines and Microfilm services, although inevitably incomplete, will furnish 
helpful information. 

This bibliography serves to emphasize the point that the time has come when concerted 
action is necessary to standardize methods of microphotographic reproduction on an inter- 
national scale and to co-ordinate and list collections of reproductions on a national scale. It 
seers that there is still hesitation as to the best forms of reproduction; meanwhile libraries 
with small resources are unable to provide the necessary equipment for reading microfilm, 
microfiche, microcard, and Readex microprint. Miss McCrum has rendered good service 
both to the research worker and to the librarian by bringing together references on micro- 
photography from peculiarly diverse sources and by showing the serious gaps which exist in 
the information which the student requires in order to make full use of the materials available. 


Joan C. LANCASTER. 
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CCXIV.—Britain and the Pacification of the 
Lebanon, 1841-1845. 


By ALLAN B. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. 


The treaty of 13 July, 1841, ended a 
decade during which the territorial position 
in the Near East had been in portentous sus- 
pense, and effected a great release of tension 
in European diplomatic circles. The sudden 
growth of British interest in Syria after 1840 
was the measure of Britain’s undiminished 
concern for Ottoman integrity. The half- 
rumours of new schemes on the part of 
Muhammad Ali and the suspicious conduct 
of foreign agents, prevented Britain from 
withdrawing her interest from Syria at the 
same time as she withdrew her naval squad- 
rons. The buffer between Sultan and Pasha 
contained elements which were respectively 
responsive to one side or the other; it had 
been handed back to the Sultan, but the Pasha 
had known the pride of possession. It was 
inevitable that Britain would try to counter- 
act the immense influence which France 
exercised in Lebanon, at least until the posi- 
tion became stable. 

Palmerston, and after him Aberdeen, 
adopted the technique customarily associated 
with the name of George Canning, and col- 
laborated in diplomacy as far as they were 
able, with the power whose independent 
policy they feared most. Their collaboration 
at the Porte was more difficult than it was 
in London or Paris; between the consuls in 
Syria it frequently proved impossible. 

The desire to prevent unilateral action led 
Britain to take an abnormal interest in the 
fate of the people of Lebanon and to bring 
Russia into association with herself. “The 
result was that for almost five years Europe, 
and Britain in particular, gave no small part 
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of her attention to devising a form of govern- 
ment appropriate to the tribal and religious 
patchwork of Lebanon. The unreality of a 
protracted constitutional struggle, fought on 
behalf of a motley collection of illiterate sects, 
is largely attributable to the persisting belief 
of western Europe that a constitution was 
the cure for all ills. 

Turkey did not accept with any alacrity 
the successive suggestions which Europe 
brought forward, for nearly all of these in- 
volyed a loosening of her authority in the 
Syrian pashaliks. Indeed she strove continu- 
ously to undermine these proposals in the 
council-chamber and in Syria. With the ex- 
ample of Greece still fresh in her memory, 
Turkey was not amenable to the bland logic 
whereby Europe found the principle of 
Ottoman integrity to be not incompatible 
with the practice of territorial amputation. 
The patient Aberdeen, like the explosive 
Stratford Canning, found it difficult to believe 
that the Turks were not incorrigible; he 
found their integrity more defensible as a 
question of expediency than as a matter of 
right. 

At first Britain stood forth for the principle 
of legitimacy and the rule of some Shehabi 
prince other than the Amir Bashir Shehab 
who had sided with Ibrahim, but the family 
could only produce an aged incompetent, for 
whose brief and unhappy régime in 1841 
Lord Ponsonby must bear the main responsi~ 
bility. The Shehabs were discarded in the 
first year of Canning’s embassy, 1842. 
Britain then supported a scheme of territorial 
division between the two main sects as the 
only solution to the chronic mutual antipathy 
of catholic Maronites and the Druses, anti- 
pathy which had expressed itself in a brief but 
savage civil war in late 1841. 
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Palmerston seems to have been ready to 
use the Druses as a counterweight to french 
influence with the Maronites, but the fall of 
Melbourne's ministry cut short such a possi- 
bility, just as it also prevented open disagree- 
ment between Palmerston and Ponsonby. 
The latter was strongly inclined to stand by 
the Shehabi and their rule over a united 
Lebanon. If Aberdeen himself did not de- 
liberately attempt to reduce catholic in- 
fluence, there is little doubt that this was a 
prime motive of his syrian consul-general, 
and Rose’s opinions carried great weight with 
both Canning and the foreign secretary. 
Prussia, the other protestant power, followed 
Britain’s lead steadily. Metternich, who 
originated the idea of division, only abandoned 
it when he saw its effect on the position of the 
catholic powers in Syria. To Metternich the 
issue was not really of intrinsic importance, 
but the deterioration in anglo-french rela- 
tions and the drawing together of Britain 
and Russia had its effect, and drove him to 
seek a counterbalance, as was his practice. 

Political division was only realized through 
the prodigious efforts of Canning who bullied 
the Turks and relentlessly herded his col- 
leagues towards his objective. Once this was 
achieved, there was a perceptible decline in 
british interest. The burden of putting the 
system into effect was largely thrown upon 
the consuls. The protestant bishopric of 
Jerusalem was not intended by Aberdeen to 
be an answer to the french missions. The 
settlement, which was not resolutely applied 
until 1845 was ominously unsuccessful at 
first, and Aberdeen was even ready to bring 
back the Shehabi. Then gradually it fell into 
gear, and by 1848 was justifying itself. 


MS. Sources: 


i. Public Record Office, Foreign Office 
Papers: Turkey, F.O. 78, 1840-6; 
France, F.O. 27, 1840-46; Austria, 
F.O. 7, 1840-6; Russia, F.O. 6s, 
1840—6; in each case the correspon- 
dence between the Foreign Office and 
the Embassy was used. In the case of 


Turkey, despatches to and from the 
British consul-general in Syria 1841-6, 
to and from the consuls in Aleppo, 
Bayrut, and Damascus, 1832-46, and 
the correspondence between the 'T'urk- 
ish ambassador in London and the 
Foreign Office, were used. 

li. Public Record Office, Stratford Can- 
ning Papers, F.O. 352/26—30; British 
Museum, Aberdeen Papers, Add. MSS., 
43041—5, 43052—5, 43060, 43062-3, 
43129-39, 43143-4, 43190, 43193, 
43211, 43216. 


Printed Sources: 

Parliamentary Papers: vide H. W. V. 
Temperley and L. M. Penson, 4 Cen- 
tury of Diplomatic Blue Books; Corres- 
pondence relative to the affairs of the 
Levant, Pt. I. [Cmd. 322] H.C. (1841). 
XIX, 1; Pt. II. [Cmd. 323] H.C.. 
(1841). XXIX, 737; Pt. III. [Cmd. 
337] H.C. (1841 and session). VIII, 1; 
Correspondence relative to the affairs of 
Syria, Pt. I. [Cmd. 455] H.C. (1843). 
LX, 1; Pt. II [Cmd. 456] H.C. 
(1843). LX, 1393 Correspondence rela- 
tive to the affairs of Syria, Pt. I. [Cmd. 
661] (1845). LI, 545; Pt. II. [Cmd. 
662] (1845). LI, 665. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 1840-6. 

The Times, 1840-6. 


Le Moniteur, 1840-6. 


CCXV.—The Disposal of Monastic Property 
in Land in the county of Devon, with 
special reference to the period x 536-58. 


By Joyce A. Yournas, Ph.D. 


One of the largest of English counties, rich 
in topographical variety, productive of a 
modest degree of commercial and industrial 
as well as agricultural wealth and far enough 
from London to be comparatively free from 
metropolitan influence, Devon appeared to 
offer a suitable geographical unit within 
which to begin a study of one aspect of the 
Reformation in England. This was defined 
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as an inquiry into the process whereby the 
landed property of the religious houses sup- 
pressed by Henry VIII was transferred into 
lay hands and the effect of this revolution on 
the social and political structure. An answer 
to the twofold question—who obtained the 
monastic lands and on what terms? —should 
contribute towards an understanding of the 
relationship between the Crown and its indi- 
vidual subjects during the most crucial period 
of Tudor rule. Hence an added advantage 
offered by Devon lay in the fact that the 
county had emerged only as recently as the 
fifteenth century into the mainstream of 
national politics and formed one of the most 
recurring sources of danger to the early 
Tudor state. 

A necessarily superficial survey of the 
medieval background shows that the leading 
elements in Devonshire society—that is, the 
leading landowning families—in the early 
1530's were largely those which had persisted 
throughout. the preceding century and even 
earlier. New names had appeared very rarely 
in the county commissions and not even the 
political struggles of the fifteenth century had 
noticeably thinned the ranks of the old 
families. ‘Their cadets had risen to eminence 
in the law and had served the Crown in 
military and diplomatic fields, but their 
material rewards had been slight and mar- 
riage and the chances of natural birth and 
death had been by far the most important 
factors in the fluctuations of family fortunes. 

In the richness of her religious houses 
Devon could not compare with counties such 
as Yorkshire or even with her neighbour, 
Somerset, but from the endowments of the 
great abbey of Tavistock down to the slender 
resources of the nuns of Canonsleigh there 
was much that laymen might well covet. In 
addition quite considerable Devonshire prop- 
erty belonged to houses in other counties, 
notably Sherborne abbey (Dorset) and Syon 
(Middlesex). In order to gauge the relative 
desirability of these estates in the eyes of 
laymen it was necessary to amplify the bare 
financial valuations of the property, as given 


in the Valor Ecclesiasticus of 1535-6, by 


describing its geographical distribution, its 
nature and its tenurial characteristics, the 
latter leading to a discussion of the signifi- 
cance of the word ‘barton’. 

Enrolments of monastic grants in the 
books of the Court of Augmentations show 
that particularly during the years 1536-9, 
following the suppression of the smaller 
houses, monastic resources were being capit- 
alized by the granting to laymen of large 
numbers of long leases, annuities and newly 
created ‘offices’, partly in return for cash 
payments but largely in the hope of en- 
listing thereby the support of influential 
persons against the impending crisis. On 
whom did the Devon monks rely? For 
centuries the leadership of the county and the 
patronage of many of its religious houses had 
been assumed by a Courtenay, but late in 
1538 the marquis of Exeter died on the 
scaffold. The sheriff that year was one 
Richard Pollard, of the Middle Temple, 
king’s remembrancer of the exchequer and 
one of the surveyors of Crown lands. He 
was only one of many younger sons of old 
local freeholding families who, usually by 
way of the law, were entering the royal 
service, but he had risen higher than most 
and from the heads of five religious houses in 
his native county alone he received annuities 
of over £25 in the autumn of 1538. Among 
many others who augmented their income 
thus were Sir Thomas Dennis, Sir Philip 
Champernon, both local gentlemen well 
known at court, John Ridgway of the Middle 
‘Temple, son of a former mayor of Exeter, 
and John Southcott, clerk of the peace for 
the county; and to every other enterprising 
and unscrupulous local gentleman there was 
available at least a fine spray if not a shower 
of monastic bounty. But although the great 
charge thus placed on their property by the 
monks does modify our view of the catas- 
trophic nature of the actual Dissolution, in 
a legal sense the creation of these terminable 
interests is not to be compared with the de- 
cisive action of the Crown in seizing, and 
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then alienating into other lay hands, the fee 
simple of this great ecclesiastical estate. 

The bare entries of royal grants on the 
patent rolls assume a new meaning when 
studied in conjunction with the annual ac- 
counts of the local Augmentations officers 
and the valuations drawn up by them prior to 
every grant. It is possible to ascertain from 
these ‘Particulars’ the exact financial terms 
on which individual grantees acquired the 
property, and the evidence from the Devon 
grants serves to correct the still widely 
current impression that a great deal was dissi- 
pated among the king's friends, either in the 
form of free gifts or for sale at ridiculously 
low prices. In fact we find that Henry VIII 
distributed very few favours and those few 
were chosen with a very shrewd regard for 
their potential value in terms of political 
services. The largest share did indeed go as 
a gift to John, Lord Russell, later earl of 
Bedford, but even this was greatly reduced 
in value by the reservation of a considerable 
annual rent, and, as events were to prove, the 
cost of establishing this comparative stranger 
as the greatest landowner in the south-west 
was amply justified. "The rest of Henry's 
gifts consisted largely of abatements in the 
purchase price of grants to such men as 
Richard Pollard and Sir William Petre, son 
of a modest freeholder but now a great man 
at court. The shameless opportunism of Sir 
Richard Grenville's request for a share in the 
Cornish spoils is well known (see A. L. 
Rowse, Tudor Cornwall, p. 212), but a chance 
discovery among ‘Particulars’ for another 
grant reveals that the king was, a year or so 
later, pleased toabate £400 in the price of the 
site of Buckland abbey in Devon, whereby 
the influence of the Grenvilles was extended 
beyond the remote confines of the northern 
borders of Devon and Cornwall. After 
Henry’s death Devon lands figure among the 
vast appropriations of Thomas Wriothesley, 
earl of Southampton, but in the main the 
county lay too far west to interest those 
around the court with no local ties. 

The valuations prepared by the Aug- 
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mentations officers, even to the counting of 
growing trees, were based, like the Valor, on 
the regular annual revenue which could be 
expected from the property; pensions, an- 
nuities and other not strictly administrative 
charges not being passed on to the new owners 
but retained as a charge on the Crown. 
Valued on these conservative, though con- 
sistent principles, the lands were authorized 
to be sold at twenty years’ purchase, burdened 
with a military tenure and a reserved rent. 
The annual fluctuations in the volume of 
sales, the extent to which the purchase price 
exceeded or fell below the standard rate, the 
subsequent modifications in the tenurial con- 
ditions—this last being necessary to facilitate 
the sale of the smaller parcels of land—and 
finally the waiving after a time of the rent 
charge, all these taken together reflect the 
relation between supply and demand. The 
results do not confirm the current view that 
it was a ‘buyers’ market’, not even during the 
recurring financial crises of the middle 1 540's. 

Purely speculative interests found little 
scope in this western county. The majority 
of the purchases were made by men with 
local connexions, in many cases to form the 
nucleus of a new landed estate for a younger 
member of an old freeholding family. John 
Arscott of Arscott in west Devon, also of 
the Middle Temple, and ‘surveyor of woods 
beyond ‘Trent’ for the Court of Augmenta- 
tions, bought for himself, hardly ten miles 
from his old home, two manors which were 
to sustain his descendants for many genera- 
tions. Among others who built up new 
estates out of monastic lands or added to a 
modest inheritance were Sir Thomas Dennis, 
John Ridgway, John Southcott and Richard 
Duke, the latter being clerk to the Court of 
Augmentations and like all these others a 
native of Devon. Generally speaking these 
are the very same active spirits who had made 
such great incursions into monastic resources 
before the Dissolution. Hardly less eager to 
buy than the men of affairs were the mer- 
chants of the south Devon ports who, pre- 
sumably, found it easier to raise the necessary 
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capital. But most of these had sprung from 
local freeholding families. Only in the case 
of the purchase of the very small parcels, 
through dealers and largely by the tenants in 
occupation, can the disposal of the monastic 
lands be said to have introduced completely 
new freeholding elements and to have placed 
the purchasers on the first rung of the social 
and political ladder. 

It is possible to trace the subsequent 
ownership of at least the majority of manorial 
properties, from which it is clear that, apart 
from some early reshuflling of estates among 
grantees, there was very little resale of the 
Devon property. After about 1547 the rare 
chance of a purchase at second-hand, at least 
of a manorial estate, occurred only when one 
or other of the few absentee owners sold 
some of his outlying lands. Many of the 
grantees entered into partnership in order 
to make a considerable purchase and then 
divided the proceeds. This was particularly 
common among local gentry and lawyers 


or merchants, but in the absence of details : 


of the financial relationships between the 
parties, one can only guess at the relevance of 
these arrangements to the problem of how 
the purchase price was usually raised. Was 
it the mere lack of capital that held back the 
more stay-at-home gentry from participation 
in the monastic spoils, and was there not much 
advantage to be gained by families which, 
like the Petres, had sent one brother into 
trade, one into law, and one into the royal 
administrative service while the eldest farmed 
his small patrimony? The city muniments, 
at Exeter have revealed very precise details 
of an interesting deal in a vast collection of 
small city properties carried through by a 
small group of councillors for the benefit, not 
only of a large number of Exeter citizens, 
themselves included, but also of the corporate 
resources of the city. 

‘The question of the degree of profit de- 
rived from the monastic lands by the new 
owners has not been fully investigated. Evi- 
dence so far collected, however, suggests that 
the profusion of long leases granted by the 
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monks put an effective bar to the enjoyment 
of the real value of the lands for some con- 
siderable time. There is little sign of any 
attempt to convert copy- into leaseholdings 
until the 1570’s when the duke of Bedford 
gave the lead and, firmly but without any 
great rapacity, set about forcing up the 
revenues from his west country estates. An 
effort has been made to collect evidence con- 
cerning profits made by resales, but original 
deeds being few, the enrolments in the courts 
of record have had to suffice and these are 
usually tantalizingly silent as to the exact 
‘consideration’ involved. The greater part 
of Devon had long been enclosed and a large 
proportion was farmed by small freeholders, 
so that the county offered little scope to the 
worst type of profiteer. Sixteenth-century 
Devon was, in fact, remarkable for the 
absence of agrarian disturbance and the lay 
appropriation of monastic lands is singularly 
free from the sordid commercialism which 
marked the process elsewhere. 

In order to complete the story up to 1558 
an attempt has been made to describe the 
utilization of the monastic property, especi- 
ally the sites and buildings of the religious 
houses in both town and countryside, and to 
assess their importance as a part only of the 
vast amount of land changing hands during 
this period. 

By the beginning of Elizabeth's reign a 
very large number of individuals, and a few 
corporate bodies, had been partners with the 
Crown in the disendowment of the church, 
and in the county of Devon the result had 
been to facilitate the infusion of invigorated 
but not predominantly new blood into the 
ranks of the substantial landowners. Beyond 
this however there had been widely distri- 
buted throughout Devonshire society a leaven 
of vested interests in the new order, interests 
all the more firmly rooted for having been 
acquired largely at the expense of much 
capital and not a little energy in the royal 
service. 

Appendices provide (a) a table showing the 
gross annual values of the monastic estates in 
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Devon, computed on a more strictly geo- 
graphical basis than those of Professor Savine 
and (4) an abstract of the ‘Particulars’ for a 
grant to Sir William Petre, with the corres- 
ponding figures from the Valor Ecclesiasticus 
and the patent roll. 


Sources: 
The principal manuscript sources used 
were as follows: 


Public Record Office: Chancery: Close 
Rolls, Patent Rolls, Inquisitions Post 
Mortem, and Proceedings; Exchequer: 
K.R.: Depositions and Special Commis- 
sions; Augmentation Office: Proceed- 
ings, Decrees and Orders, Enrolment 
Books, Particulars for Grants, and 
‘Treasurers’ Accounts; Court of Com- 
mon Pleas: deeds enrolled on Plea Rolls; 
Court of Requests: Proceedings; Special 
Collections: Ministers’ Accounts, Ren- 
tals and Surveys; State Papers Domestic. 

Somerset House: Registers of Wills. 

City Library, Exeter: Exeter City Muni- 
ments: Chamber Act Books, Receivers’ 
Accounts, Miscellaneous Deeds, Ac- 
counts and Books, including John 
Hooker’s Commonplace Book. Miscel- 
laneous Deeds, Surveys, and papers 
relating to the county of Devon. 

The Castle, Exeter: Enrolments of deeds 
before the justices. 

Private collections: some material rel- 
evant to the present study was found 
among the manuscripts in the posses- 
sion of Major D. B. F. Stucley at 
Hartland Abbey and those of Lord 
Clinton at the Rolle Estate Office, 
Exmouth. 


CCXVI.—The Personnel of the House of 
Commons, 1563-7. 
` By Noran M. Fuipcs, M.A. 
Ninety members representing counties and 
three hundred sitting for boroughs made up 


the house of commons of 1563. The parlia- 
ment had two sessions, but as no official 
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second session list survives, and as seven by- 
elections only have been traced, the second 
session tables in the thesis are necessarily 
incomplete. 

The thesis includes short biographies of 
the four hundred and seventeen members 
who have been identified. From the informa- 
tion in these it has been possible to draw some 
general conclusions about the personnel of 
this house of commons, their occupations, 
education, age, religion, parliamentary ex- 
perience and family relationships. Other 
chapters discuss county and borough elec- 
tions and the official and supplementary 
returns and Crown Office lists from which 
names of members have been taken. Numeri- 
cal lists and tables have been added showing 
the figures on which the general conclusions 
in the main body of the House have been 
based 


The ‘Occupation’ tables show that two 
hundred of the four hundred and twenty 
members in 1563 were primarily country 
gentlemen, the majority of them holding 
some office in the county. One hundred and 
thirty-nine were on the current commission 
of the peace. There was a strikingly large 
official element, consisting of eleven privy 
councillors, fifty-two minor crown officials 
and twenty-one court officials. Forty-eight 
lawyers and legal officials sat in the House, 
and the same number of borough officials. 
This last group was significantly small, even 
if eight merchants who do not appear to have 
held borough office are added to it. The 
occupation table alone would suggest that 
only a small proportion of boroughs was 
keeping strictly to the law that ordered them 
to return resident burgesses. There is evi- 
dence from this list, too, that magnates like 
the duke of Norfolk and the earl of Bedford 
were getting their servants into parliament. 
At least ten ‘gentlemen servants’ sat in 1563. 

The names of one hundred and forty-six 
members appear on the admission registers 
of the universities or Inns of Court, showing 
that the standard of education in the House 
was high, though the proportion of members 
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receiving higher education was below that of 
later parliaments in the reign. One hundred 
and fourteen members attended the Inns, 
forty of them having previously been at a 
university. Cambridge was much the better 
represented of the two universities, having 
fifty-four members to Oxford's eighteen. 

Only tentative conclusions can be drawn 
about the age of members, as even by taking 
the average age of matriculation as sixteen 
and of entrance to the Inns of Court as 
eighteen, only one hundred and eighty-five 
members, under 50%, can be included in 
this table. Ninety-seven of the members fall 
within a middle group aged thirty to forty- 
nine, sixty-three were probably under thirty, 
and twenty-five were over fifty. Only two 
members, Sir Thomas Gargrave and Sir 
Edward Rogers, both important officials, 
were over sixty-five. 

Accurate information about religion at 
this period is extremely scanty, but out of a 
total of two hundred and sixty-seven members 
about whose religion something has been 
found two hundred and twenty were protes- 
tants. At least forty-eight of these can be 
called puritans, though this has proved very 
hard to define. Twelve members were listed 
by the bishops writing to the privy council 
in 1564 as ‘neutral’, and at least thirty-five 
were catholics. It was still legally possible 
for the last group to sit in parliament, as the 
act ordering the taking of the oath of suprem- 
acy by members did not come into force 
until the second session in 1566, and members 
who had already sat in the first session were 
not asked to take it. 

Just over 50% of the House had sat in 
previous parliaments, but the majority of 
them in one or ,two only. Sir William 
Petre, the member with the greatest parlia- 
mentary experience, was sitting for the tenth 
(and last) time for Essex. One hundred and 
thirty-four of the two hundred and one new 
members in 1563 sat only once. At the other 
end of the scale three members, Sir Francis 
Knollys, Sir Walter Mildmay and William 
More of Loseley, sat in twelve parliaments. 
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One of the most striking facts about this 
parliament is the degree of inter-relationship 
between the members. Ninety-eight mem- 
bers could be included in one family tree, if 
it could be extended far enough. The largest 
family group was that of the Bacons, Cecils, 
Cookes, Mildmays, Walsinghams and Went- 
worths, which contained thirty-two members, 
but other groups had fifteen or more. The 
family connexion extended to the house of 
lords, since sixteen sons of peers and forty- 
three others related to peers sat in the Com- 
mons. It is significant that all these family 
groups were composed of the gentry. The 
townsmen in the House were almost com- 
pletely outside them. 

An examination of the residence of mem- 


‘bers makes it quite clear that the gentry were 


capturing the borough representation. Only 
ninety-eight borough members were resident 
in their constituencies, one hundred and 
three held land in the county, and one hun- 
dred and twenty were apparently ‘foreigners’ 
with no territorial stake in the county for 
which they sat. The county members, on 


'the other hand, were still obeying the law 


about residence. In only three cases in 1563 
has a county member not been proved to have 
held land in his constituency, and family 
connexions or official position in the county 
provide an adequate reason for these apparent 
exceptions. 

Examination of county membership also 
shows that, except in the cases of privy coun- 
cillors like Sir William Petre or very in- 
fluential local landowners such as Edward 
Herbert of Blackwall, who sat ten times for 
Montgomeryshire, it was unusual for men 
to represent the county on many occasions. 
Forty-one of the ninety county members sat 
for their county only once, and only fifteen 
of them more than four times. The evi- 
dence that has been collected about the actual 
elections suggests that the majority of county 
seats were arranged quietly between the two 
or three local families who considered that 
they had a claim to them, but in other 
counties, for example Surrey, a perpetual 
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dispute went on between two families, in 
this case the Howards and the Mores. 

The borough elections show the influence 
of patronage very clearly. Only twenty-one 
out of one hundred and fifty-five two- 
member boroughs obeyed the law requiring 
both members to be resident burgesses. If 
there were more lists extant of high stewards 
and recorders of boroughs it would probably 
be much easier to explain the process of 
patronage by which ‘foreigners’ came to 
represent boroughs, but the influence of out- 
standing patrons such as the earl of Bedford 
in the south-western counties and the duke of 
Norfolk in East Anglia and Sussex has been 
obvious in a number of cases. Seventeen 
members sitting for duchy of Lancaster 
boroughs probably owed their seats to the 
chancellor of the duchy, Sir Ambrose Cave, 
and four of the Cinque Port members appear 
to have had connexions with the lord warden, 
Lord Cobham. The bishop of Winchester 
had apparently some patronage in Wiltshire, 
where he was lord of the boroughs of Down- 
ton and Hindon, and seems to have returned 
one of the members for Heytesbury. 

' There are only forty-one original and a 
few supplementary returns for this parlia- 
ment, so the Crown Office lists in the Public 
Record Office have proved of very great 
interest. There are five lists for 1563—7, in 
four different handwritings, no two con- 
taining exactly the same names of members. 
The last two have a number of by-elections 
inserted, but no list appears to give the full 
second session membership. Lists two and 
three include for duchy of Lancaster bor- 
oughs names of men who on other evidence 
can be stated fairly conclusively not to have 
sat in the House, and the tentative conclusion 
has been reached that these names are those 
of the chancellor's nominees who were not 
elected. This may have been owing either 
to the influence of a stronger local patron like 
the earl of Derby or to a borough's inde- 
pendence, as in the case of Monmouth, 
where the recorder was elected. ‘These lists 
have thus proved invaluable as evidence for 
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patronage.as well as giving sometimes the 
only direct evidence about actual member- 
ship. 

MS. Sources: 

The John Rylands Library, Manchester: 
Pink MSS. As a basis for the bio- 
graphies, Mr. Pink’s ‘Directory of 
Members of Parliament’ for the Tudor 
and Stuart periods proved invaluable, 
but the work is incomplete as no 
references are given. 

Public Record Office: Crown Office 
Lists, C. 193/325 lists of officers have 
been obtained from Exchequer Records, 
Signet Office Docquets, State’ Papers, 
and Patent Rolls. Inquisitions Post 
Mortem gave information about the 
extent of lands. Star Chamber cases 
were a valuable source for evidence of 
contested county elections and for 
details of factions. High Court of 
Admiralty records provided evidence 
of shipping activities engaged in by 
members. l 

British Museum: lists of officers of state 
and officials of the royal household, 
private household lists, details of elec- 
tions, family histories, and unpublished 
manuscripts of the county visitations 
have been found in the Additional, 
Egerton, Harleian, Lansdowne, Sloane 
and Stowe MSS. 

Somerset House: wills of the majority of 
members were proved in the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury. Copies of 
the wills provide excellent data con- 
cerning the property and wealth of 
members and often give information 
about their religion. Administration 
Act Books provide similar material 
for members dying intestate. 

Inner Temple Library: Petyt MS. 538, 
vol. 39 gives a list of officials. 

Printed Sources: 
The Calendar of State Papers Domestic 


and The Calendar of Patent Rolls (com- 
pared) have proved very valuable, 
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especially for the lands and offices held 
by members. 

T. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigiensis and 

eJ. J. Foster, Alumni Oxoniensis, were 
the most useful sources for university 
education, and the admission registers, 
pension books, and benchers’ books of 
the Inns of Court for training for the 
Law. 

A number of county and borough his- 
tories also contain useful information, 
especially the later volumes of the Vic- 
toria County History which have traced 
ownership of manors and sometimes 
boroughs. 

Evidence about religion has been found 
in volumes of the Camden Miscellany 
and Catholic Record Society, as well as 
in C. H. Garrett, Marian Exiles and 
A. Peel, The Seconde Parte of a Register. 


CCXVII.—British Relations with the Gold 
Coast, 1843-1880. 


By Frepa Wo rson, M.A., Ph.D. 


Official British relations with the Gold 
Coast began in 1843, when the Colonial 
Office decided to take over the administra- 
tion of the forts on the seaboard from the 
Committee of Merchants. Though ex- 
tremely reluctant to accept more imperial 
commitments, the british government be- 
lieved that it could play an important róle on 
the Gold Coast: strong land bases would 
enable british ships more effectively to 
prevent the export of slaves, while the in- 
fluence exercised over the interior would 
help to keep order among the tribes and 
so promote commerce, christianity and 
civilization. 

The government was aware that it owned 
no land whatever beyond the forts themselves, 
and that none of the inhabitants were British 
subjects. This meant in effect that Britain 
had no real authority over the country, but 
merely exercised the vague rights of juris- 
diction conferred by the Foreign Jurisdiction 
‘Act of 1843. Because of the precedent 
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established by english merchants, the govern- 
ment also undertook to protect the coastal 
tribes against the powerful inland kingdom 
of Ashanti. 

From the’ beginning the administration 
was weak and poverty-stricken, the only 
revenue being a small sum annually voted by 
the British parliament. Custom duties could 
not be levied because the Dutch, who still 
owned forts on the Coast, refused to do the 
same. Neither could the alternative source 
of direct taxation be tapped. Britain possessed ' 
neither the power nor the authority. to collect 
taxes from people who were not her subjects. 
An attempt was indeed made in 1852 when 
a poll tax was levied, but so much ill-feeling 
was aroused, and so few people would agree 
to pay, that all idea of direct taxation had to 
be abandoned. In consequence, the project 
for establishing a system of governing the 
interior indirectly through the chiefs who 
were to have become servants of the govern- 
ment had also to be given up, because in re- 
fusing to pay the tax the inhabitants refused 
at the same time to acknowledge British 
sovereignty. Authority was therefore con- 
fined to the coastline and the interior was 
left to itself. 

The few merchants interested in the de- 
velopment of. commerce, however, were not 
content with such limited control. The Gold 
Coast had not proved a very promising 
market for English manufacturers after the 
abolition of the slave trade because suitable 
products for a reciprocal trade were not 
forthcoming. There was a certain amount of 
palm oil, but supplies were uncertain, and 
from 1858 to 1866 there was actually a 
boycott of British merchants in the eastern 
half of the Gold Coast when they attempted 
to corner the market by offering low prices 
to the producers. The merchants thought 
that Ashanti and its hinterland would offer 
a better reward for their enterprise, and this 
belief, and the nature of their trade, led the 
merchants to press for government protection 
so that they could safely penetrate the 
interior. 
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Apart from this mercantile pressure, it 
was extremely difficult for the government 
not to incur responsibilities outside the forts, 
nor was it possible to avoid overstepping the 
implied bounds of jurisdiction. The local 
government was fully aware of the practical 
difficulties of administration under these 
restrictions, but its attempts at a forward 
policy were frowned upon by the Colonial 
Office because expansion meant heavier 
expenditure. When a war with Ashanti 
broke out in 1863 the government felt 
obliged to lend its support to the coastal 
tribes. But the heavy losses among the 
british troops—not in battle but through 
disease—raised many doubts about the value 
of retaining the Gold Coast forts. At the 
time, the West African settlements made a 
minute contribution to British overseas trade, 
and on the advice of a Committee of Inquiry 
in 1865, the British government decided that 
it would gradually withdraw. Meanwhile 
the inhabitants were to be prepared for self- 
government and were told not to look to 
Britain for protection. 

Shortly after this resolution was taken, 
however, trade with the Gold Coast began 
to expand. Cheaper steam transport, and a 
growing demand for palm produce provided 
the necessary stimulus, and both the mer- 
chants and the missionaries were increasingly 
anxious that the government should ac- 
company them into the interior. In contrast 
to these trends the announcement of parlia- 
ment’s decision was also followed by a rise 
of nationalist feeling among the small edu- 
cated class who resented the administration 
which deliberately ignored their influence 
and intelligence. Encouraged by the news 
that Britain was soon to leave the Coast, the 
educated Africans took their first stand in 
1868 when they supported the king of Cape 
Coast (then the headquarters of the british 
government) in his assertion that his was the 
only lawful authority in the town. The king 
was deported, but nationalist sentiment 
flared up again in 1871 when the leaders, 
who had a considerable following among the 


tribes, put forward a constitution for self- 
government in which the British were to act 
as observers only. 

This movement just preceded the depar- 
ture of the Dutch from the Coast (the British 
having bought them out), and the invasion 
of the coastal area by the Ashantis who 
feared that the British might bar the right of 
way to the coast for trade formerly allowed 
them by the Dutch. At first the imperial 
government took little note of the invasion. 
But when the ‘Dutch’ tribes revolted against 
British authority and joined the Ashantis, the 
government grew alarmed in case the whole 
Protectorate should flare up and make the 
British position on the Coast untenable. Only 
at this stage did the government reverse the 
decision of 1865 and resolve to stay on the 
Coast at all costs. European troops under 
distinguished officers were poured into the 
Gold Coast, not so much to fight the Ashantis 
—to defeat them too severely might lead to 
chaos in the interior—as to display the power 
of the british government and so subdue the 
refractory coastal inhabitants. Because of 
their passive resistance and sometimes open 
hostility to the British cause, the war was only 
just successful, but it achieved the purpose of 
the government. For some years afterwards 
nationalism was quiescent and the govern- 
ment was able, both in law and in practice, 
to extend its authority and exercise more 
power than had hitherto been possible. 
Nevertheless the difficulties created by the 
climate and the want of money remained, 
and the administration continued to be tenta- 
tive and piecemeal until the end of the 
century. 


Principal Sources : 

Published secondary works which cover 
this period have not been based on 
original records, so that the principal 
source for this study was the manu- 
script series in the P.R.O. consisting of 
dispatches between the governor and 
Secretary of state for the colonies, and 
Colonial Office correspondence with 
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mdividuals and other public offices. 
The minutes on these documents are 
particularly important. Foreign Office, 
War Office, Admiralty, Treasury, and 
Sierra Leone files were also consulted, 


but for the most part contained no. . 


material relevant to the Gold Coast 
that was not in the series CO/96/2~ 
CO /96/133 (1843-80). 

Some of the papers on Gold Coast affairs 
were printed confidentially, and are to 
be found in the series CO/806/-, 
while those which were printed for 
parliament are in the Accounts and 
Papers. There are also the Reports and 
Evidence of the Committees of Inquiry of 
1842 and 1865: H.C. 551 (1842), 
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-© XI, XII ; 412 (1865), V ; and the 


Select Committees on the Slave Trade of 
1847—8, 1849, and 1850, H.C. 272, 
366, 536, 623 (1847—8), XXII; 308, 
i (1849), XIX ; 53, 590 (1850), 


Hansard was important, though debates on 


West African affairs were infrequent. 


The Methodist Missionary Notices, vols. - 


viii-xxiv (1838-86) were useful but 
contain no opinions or details of political 
matters. 


Sources in the Gold Coast itself mainly 


covered the period after 1875, and con- 
sisted of local official correspondence, 
and private papers mostly concerned 
with African trade. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


[Volume and page references are to the 1908—09 re-issue. 


Attention is called to a publisher's 


note to this re-issue, stating that 'errors have as far as possible been corrected and some of the biblio- 


graphies have been revised’.] 


Fremantle, Sir Thomas Franels (1765— 
1819), vii. 689a, l. 4 from foot. .For ‘in 
April 1812 was sent into the Adriatic’, read 
‘in June 1812 was sent into the Adriatic’. 
(Public Record Office, W.O. 1/311; 
Adm. 1/424; Wynne Diaries ed. Anne 
Fremantle (1940), pp. 356, 361-2.) 


Hoeeleve, or Occleve, Thomas (1370?— 
1450?) ix. 9502, l. 12 from foot. For 
-(1370?-1450?) read  '(c.1369—.1426). 
(Works, ed. F. J. Furnivall (1892), i. p. viii: 
Speculum, xii. 76—81.) 

Ibid.,l. 11 from foot. For ‘twenty-four’ 
read ‘thirty-five’. (Issue rolls, passim.) 

Ibid., 1. 10 from foot. For ‘only’ read 
‘mainly’. p. 9505, l. 12. After ‘leaf 42’ add 
‘now Huntington Library MS. 111’. 

Ibid., l. 13. After ‘annuity of? add ‘ten 
pounds, afterwards increased to’. 

Ibid., 1. 16. After ‘30-4’ add °: Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1399-1401, p. 615 1408-13, p- 75). 

Ibid., l. 24. After ‘152).’ add ‘He prob- 
ably died about 1426, in which year the ex- 
chequer stopped paying his annuity. No 
reference to him after this date has been 
found.’ 

Ibid., |l 29-32. For ‘His last... 
p. 29 n.) read ‘About 1414 he wrote a 
“Balade to the Duke of York". (Speculum, 
xii. 77-9.) . 

Ibid., 1. 13 from foot. Before ‘Phillipps’ 
insert ‘Huntington Library MS. 111, form- 
erly the’ 

p. 9512, l. 4. After ‘poems’ add ‘(now 
Huntington Library MS. 744)’. 


Ibid. |. 11. For ‘(after 1422) read 
‘(1420-2)’. (Works, ut sup.) 
Ibid., l. 6 from foot. For ‘Two’ read 

‘Three’. 
Ibid., 1. 4 from foot. For ‘(1892-7)’ read 
‘(1892-1925)’. ; 

Ibid., ll. 4—2 from foot. Delete “The re- 
maining .. . MS’. ; 
To list of authorities add: ‘H. C. 
Schulz, “Thomas Hoccleve, Scribe’, Specu- 

lum, xii. (1937), 71-81.’ 


Hoste, Sir William (1780-1828), ix. 
12974, l. 26 from foot. 

For ‘In December 1813 she [the Bac- 
chante] was sent to assist the Austrians and 
Montenegrins in the attack on Cattaro’, 
read ‘In October 1813 she was sent to assist 
the Austrians and Montenegrins in the attack 
on the Bocche di Cattaro’. (Brit. Mus. Add 
MS. 43076 (Aberdeen papers); London 
Gazette, 5 April 1814.) 


Lonsdale, earls of, xii. 1274, l. 5. For 
‘Lowther, William, 1757-1844, second 
Ear, noticed under the first Eamr, 


read *. . . noticed under the (first and) third 
EARLS. 
Lowther, Wiliam (1787-1872), xii. 


223b, l. 24 from foot. For ‘second EARL 
or LowsDALE, read ‘third EARL or 
LONSDALE’. 


Munden, Sir Bichard (1640-80), xiii. 
11984, l. 26 from foot. There does not 
seem to be evidence that the father was 
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knighted. The inscription at Chelsea, Connolly (Catholic Record Society, xxxiii, 
quoted by Le Neve, calls him ‘Richard 1933), pp. 236—7. 
Munden' and there is no mention of him in 


Burtchaell's Knights of England. Vicars, John (1580?-1652), xx. 299L. 


To list of works add ‘England’s worthies: 

Reyner, Clement, D.D. (1589—1651), under whom all the civill and bloudy warres 
xvi. 9242. To authorities add: Memorials of since anno 1642, to anno 1647, are related’, 
Father Baker, ed. J. McCann and R. H. London, 1647. Reprinted 1845. 
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A. ACCESSIONS 


[In this section are printed lists:of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably permanent 
home in the custody of some public or corporate body. Fora full account of the scheme, see BULLETIN, 


viii. 44.] 
THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 
- For a summary of records transmitted to the Public Record Office during 1950, see 
1I2fh Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Records. 


UNIFERSITY LIBRARIES 
Bristol. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 
Shapwick letters of William Bull, 17th cent. 
Account books, sketch books, diaries and letters of I. K. Brunel and H. M. Brunel, 19th 
cent. ; 
Letter to William Hawks of Gateshead from his son, 1786. 
J. Suum Cox. 
Edinburgh. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 
Miscellaneous papers, mainly diplomas and testimonials, of Sophia L. Jex-Blake, 1859-94. 
Correspondence of Edward Augustus Freeman, 1846—83. 
Account of his student days at Edinburgh University, 1886—94, by Sir John Smith Flett. 
C. P. FINLAYSON. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
Hull. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 
Percy, Henry Algernon, 5th earl of Northumberland: The regulations and establishment 
of the household of Henry Algernon Percy at Wresill and Lekinfield, 1512-25 [1770?]. 
Copyist unknown. From the collection of Alderman J. Brown, J.P. 
Hull, miscellaneous correspondence connected with the garrison, 1680—2. 
Maister, merchant house, Hull, classified sales records and day-book, 1713-25. 
l A. CUMING. 


; COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
County Record Office, Cambridge. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 
75 maps and plans of Cambridgeshire villages and Cambridge colleges, 1779—1889. 
Contents of the Cottenham parish chest. (About 600 documents.) The more important 
of these are:— 
i. court rolls of the manor of Cottenham rectory, 1428—1710. 
ii. deeds, etc., relating to charities, 1577—1828. 
iii. documents relating to commons and tithes, 1596—1842.1 
1 These include most of the documents dealt with by the late Ven. Archdeacon Cunningham 
in Camden Miscellany, vol. xii (1910). 
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23 court books of the manors of Whittlesey, Isle of Ely, 1728—1862. 
Title deeds, etc..(175 documents), relating particularly to Litlington. Before 1299—1802.! 
Tithe apportionment maps and schedules of the parishes of Whaddon, East Hatley, 
Hatley St. George, and Willingham, 1838-1930. : 
P. G. Bares. ` 


Essex . 
Essex Record Office, County Hall, Chelmsford. Principal historical MSS. acquired in 
1950.* ' 


Family papers. , 

Barrington Hall estate (Barrington family) (see ante, xviii. 90; xxi. 265). Abstracts of 
title and papers relating to inheritance of the estate upon death of Sir Fitzwilliam Barrington, 
1726-1861. 

Terling estate (Strutt family) including manorial records 1561 and 18th cent.; c. 500 
deeds, 1419-1855 (see ante, xvii. 56, xviii. 91). 

Debden Hall estate (Chiswell family) including manorial records, 17th-18th cent.; 815 
deeds, 1387—1826; tithe books of rectors of Debden, 1645—1718 (see ante, xvii. 55). 

Holme Park estate (Palmer, Masham, Ewen and Greene families) including court rolls 
for Matching Hall, 1307-94, 1524—1756, Oates in High Laver, 1523—1680, 1745-67; 
37 deeds, 1560-1910. 

Faulkbourne Hall estate (Bullock and Parker families) including manorial records, 17th— 
20th cent.; 69 deeds, 1772-1917 (see ante, xix. 45). 

Chingford Hall estate (Tonge, Leigh, and Snell families) including court rolls, etc., of 
. Chingford St. Pauls, 1587—1924; 229 deeds, 1553-1823. 

Mark Hall estate (Burgoyne and Arkwright families) including 664 deeds, 1664—1830; 
c. 800 letters received by the Rev. Joseph Arkwright, 1820-30. 

Manorial records of various places in the county mainly 17th—r9th cent. but including 
court rolls of Langham, 1391-1859, of Baynards alias Old Hall in Rayne, 1510-1803, 
Marks Tey Hall, 1596-1910, Camoys in Toppesfield, 1519—1881, Barwicks and Scotneys 
in Toppesfield, 1586-1758. 


Deeds: c. 1600 relating to places in the county, mainly 17th—2oth cent., including 240 
of Basildon, Laindon, and Nevendon (Atkins family), c. 1260-1668 (above p. 105). 


Miscellaneous: records of Sir Anthony Browne’s school, Brentwood; 5 accounts ofa 
queen's messenger, 1564. 

Publications: The Essex Record Office, 1938-1949: A report prepared by the county 
archivist, for the Records Committee of the Essex County Council. 

Essex Parish Records, 1240—1894 (31 illustrations and selected transcripts), prepared under 
the supervision of the county archivist by E. J. Erith. 

More Examples of English Handwriting; from Essex Parish Records of the 13th to the 18th 
Century (16 full-page illustrations, with transcripts, notes, and translations), edited by Hilda 
E. P. Grieve. 


1 These are part of the R. Delmé-Radcliffe archives, deposited in the Herefordshire County 
Record Office. . 
* Denotes full list available in the library of the Institute. 
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Farm and Cottage Inventories of Mid-Essex, 1635-1749 (37 illustrations), edited by 
Francis W. Steer. . 
Ornament and Decoration in Essex Records (26 illustrations), by Hilda Grieve. 
‘A Reproduction of 4 Map of the County of Essex 1777 by John Chapman and Peter 
André.’ 
F. G. Emmison. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Gloucestershire Records Office, Shire Hall, Gloucester. Principal accessions (presented or 

deposited) January 1950—April 1951. 
Records of official and semi-official bodies. i 
Northleach prison: apothecary’s journal, 1800—18. Chepstow Turnpike Trust: plans 

etc., 1830-83. Borough of Stroud: registers of voters, 1835-43. Bath and Cirencester 
Turnpike Trust records, c. 1783-1873. Minchinhampton, Tetbury and Bisley Turnpike 
Trust: deeds and papers, c. 1803-80. Tetbury Local Authorities: Paving and Lighting 
Commissioners, minutes, 1841-69, accounts, 1860—74; Drainage District Committee, 
minutes, 1867—9. Tetbury Feoffees: a large and interesting collection of manorial, charity, 
and borough records and deeds, including 3 charters of liberties etc. by the De Braose family, 
c. 1240-91, and one by Matilda de Longespee, 1265. Wotton-under-Edge: Feoffees of 
market and fair: accounts, 1660—1878 (2 vols.), deeds and leases, 1625-1898. 


Enclosure records. 

Enclosure awards (some copies) of Eastleach Turville, 1773, Bourton-on-the-Water, 
1774, Stanton, 1775, Snowshill, 1762, Broadwell (with unofficial contemporary map), 1793, 
Chipping Campden, 1800 (transcript), Stoke Orchard, 1840, Brookthorpe, 1866. Enclosure 
Commissioners’ records: Cheltenham, 1801-11; Didmarton and Oldbury, 1828-30. 


Parish and charity records. 
Civil parish records: Olveston, 1690-1858; Ruardean, 1677-1837 (a few only); Bisley 

(with Bussage), 1794-1878, including numerous poor law records; Ozleworth, 1837-60. 

Cutts Charity, South Cerney: 29 deeds, 1426-1889; account book, 1709—60. 

Private muniments. 

Kingscote Park estate. 

Court rolls of Kingscote manor, 14th cent. About 600 deeds of Kingscote, Uley, 
Horsley, etc., c. 1153-1900, including 15 medieval deeds, among them a grant by Henry II 
before his accession, c. 1153, and the grant of Kingscote by Robt. Fitzharding [1155]. 
Estate accounts and correspondence, 18th and 19th cent. Crimean diary of Lt.-Col. R. N. F. 
Kingscote, with autograph letter from A. W. Kinglake. 


Chavenage House estate. 

Manor of Horsley: court rolls, 1512-30 (some including other manors held by Bruton 
abbey); draft court rolls and court papers, 1793-1887; account roll, 1527; terriers, 1516 and 
1660; bye-laws, 1631. About goo deeds, 14th cent.—1836, mainly of Horsley. Wills, 
marriage settlements, papers of Stephens family, 16th—rgth cent. 

Beale-Browne and Coxwell-Rogers records (additional). 

Manor of Temple Guiting: compotus, 1469-70. Manor of Salperton: court rolls, 
1722-77. Deeds of Salperton, etc., 1484—1909. Letters and accounts of Coxwell and Rogers 
families, 1715—1843. 
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Chamberlayne family munimentis. 


Barony of Churchdown: court rolls, 1423—1600, account rolls, 1400—1509; court book, 
1531-44; valuation, c. 1552. Borough of Stow-on-the-Wold: court book, 1600-67. 
Survey of possessions of Lord Seymour of Sudeley, 1547. Chamberlayne family: sequestra- 
tion papers of Maugersbury estate, 1649—53, and other documents of 17th and 18th cent. 


Chester-Master family muniments. : 

Manor of Almondsbury; draft court rolls and papers, c. 1680—1830, presentment of 
customs, c. 1600; rentals, 1452, 1539—40; surveys, c. 1600, 1658. Manor and hundred of 
Barton Regis: court of survey, 1552; court books of pleas, 1753—1818; court papers, 1794— 
1830; rentals, 17th and 18th cent., etc. Manor of Stratton: court of survey, 1600—1; court 
rolls, 1614, 1652—9, 1704—5; draft survey, c. 1695, etc. Manor of Brimsham: court rolls, 
1384—1682; documents of manors of Hempton, Northwick, Yate. Deeds of Almondsbury, 
Cirencester, Stratton and Baunton, 1326—19th cent. Chester and Master families: estate 
and legal papers, 1650-1862. St. Augustine's abbey, Bristol: account rolls of manors of 
Berkeley, Cromhall, Almondsbury, Ashleworth, etc., 1491—2, 1496—7; account rolls of 
officers of the abbey, 1503-4, 1506—7. 


Sherborne muniments. 

About 5,000 documents (see printed Calendar of the Muniments at Sherborne House, 1900) 
mainly relating to the Dutton family and Sherborne Park estate. ‘These include: manorial 
documents of the manors of Bibury, Down Ampney, Northleach Foreign, Sherborne, 
"'urkdean and Winchcombe, 14th to 18th cent., and hundred of Slaughter, 1547-8; account 
rolls of Winchcombe abbey, manors of Sherborne, Bibury, Thornbury and Yanworth; 
deeds of Aldsworth, Bibury, Moreton Valence, Northleach, Randwick, Rissington, Sher- 
borne (including grant to Winchcombe abbey, 1 182), Slaughter, Standish, Stonehouse and 
Windrush. Family and miscellaneous records of the Dutton (Lords Sherborne) and Legge 
(Lords Stawell) families, including two letters of Oliver Cromwell. The most important 
items in the collection are the 13th cent. cartulary or ‘Landboc’ of Winchcombe abbey, in 2 
volumes, and the abbey rental, 14th cent. 


Smaller accesstons. 


Manorial. Thornbury manor: court book, 16th cent., containing transcripts of court 
rolls, 1386-1456. Sherborne manor: account roll, 1454-5. Newent manor: court papers, 
1806-22. 

Deeds of numerous Glos. parishes, including large collections concerning Stanton, 1 583— 
1936, Moreton-in-Marsh, c. 1612—1860, Littledean, Mitcheldean and Ruardean, 1574- 
1911. Also deeds concerning ‘Tewkesbury workhouse, 1780—92, Cirencester Congrega- 
tional chapel, 1699—1770, Redbrook tinplate works and Speedwell colliery, 19th cent. 

Family. Papers concerning families of Clutterbuck (Ozleworth and Frampton-on-Severn), 
Cadle (Westbury-on-Severn), Paul (Rodborough and Tetbury), Leigh (Broadwell), and others. 

Estate maps: Slimbridge, 1739; Stoke Orchard, 1751; Berkeley, 1754; Coaley, 1759; 
manor of Wotton Foreign, 1763; Oxenhall and Newent, 1775; Wigold Farm, Cirencester, 
18th cent.; Ebrington and Hitcote, early 19th cent.; Wotton-under-Edge, c. 1850; North 
Nibley, c. 1850. 

Educational. Chipping Campden: account book of trustees of Grammar School and 
charities, 1629-1858. Cheltenham: records of St. Paul's Training College for Teachers, 
1845-82. 
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Miscellaneous. 2 letters of confraternity by the Black and White Friars of Gloucester, 
1462 and 1503. Medical records of the N. Glos. Militia, 1801—20. Papers, reports and 
plans of the Arthur and Edward Colliery, Forest of Dean, 19th cent. MS. history of Fre- 
therne, by G. B. Michell. Wotton-under-Edge Literary Institution, minutes, 1848—90. 


Irvine E. Gray. 


Lonpon A 
London County Council Muniment Room (Members’ Library, County Hall.) 


Rest of collection acquired in 1949 relating to Lord Southampton's London estate, 
including Tottenham Court manor rolls 1778-1875. 

C. 3000 marriage licences relating to St. George's, Hanover Sq., St. Andrew's, Holborn, 
Mayfair Chapel, 18th—-19th century. 

Small collections of deeds. Í 

Typed abstract of court rolls of Cantlowes Manor, St. Pancras, 1480-1540, 1594, 1610- 
1632; with index and map. 

Collection from the Rector, St. Mary's, Lambeth, includes deeds relating to building 
of rectory, Hardwick's plans for rebuilding of church, tithe redemption certificates, extracts 
from wills relating to bequests to church, etc. 


Lists of the following are available: 
Registers of Holy Trinity, Carlisle Lane, Lambeth. 
Rate books and vestry records of St. Mary’s, Lambeth, at Lambeth Town Hall. 
Records of the General Lying-in Hospital, York Rd. 
Records relating to the Lambeth Endowed Charities, kept at Hayle’s Estate Office, St. 
George’s Southwark, and Endowed Charities Office, Kennington Road. 
Private collection of L. Bull, 210 Lambeth Road, relating to the building of houses on 
glebe land of St. Mary’s Lambeth, and business records (Singleton’s Eye Ointment). 
Camberwell, Chelsea, Greenwich, and Hackney Borough Councils’ records (e.g. rate 
books, minutes of the councils and minutes of councils’ predecessors). 
; I. DARLINGTON. 
WARWICKSHIRE 
Warwick County Record Office and Coventry Diocesan Record Office, Shire Hall, Warwick. 
Historical MSS. acquired in 1950.* 
County Record Office. 
Collections. 
Correspondence of Sanderson Miller of Radway, c. 600 letters mid-18th cent. 
Correspondence and accounts of the Lucy family of Charlecote, 18th cent. 
Mordaunt family of Walton, deeds and manorial records, 1196—1794. 
Paul family of Tamworth, deeds and papers, 16th—19th cent. 
Reading family of Fenny Compton, deeds and papers, 18th—19th cent. 
Administrative records. 
Warwick borough sessions, court registers, etc., 1851-1949. 
Warwick and Kenilworth petty sessional divisions, court registers, etc., 1877—1 947. 
Mancetter and Hartshill, civil parish records, 17th and 18th cent. 
School records: minute books of schools at Warwick and Welford on Avon, 1 878—1937. 
Enclosure Acts (3) and deeds relating to many places in the county, mainly 17th—19th cent. 
* Denotes full list available in the library of the Institute. 
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Diocesan Record Office. 


Parish records of Burton Dassett 1567-1657 (register), Butlers Marston 1754-1836 
(registers), Farnborough 1652, 1726-1811, Great Packington 1770-1882, Pillerton 
Hersey 1789-1909, (churchwardens’ accounts), Priors Hardwick 1661-1895 (registers), 
Rowington 1638-1731 (register), Ryton-on-Dunsmore 1770-1812 (register), Warwick 
St. Nicholas 1547—1913 (including churchwardens’ accounts). 


L. Epcar STEPHENS. 


West Sussex 


County Record Office, County Hall, Chichester. Æ list of the more important accessions 
received in the County and Diocesan Record Offices, County Hall, Chichester, up to the end - 
of 1950. 


Manorial Records. 


Goodwood estate: manors of Boxgrove, Halnaker, Tangmere, Singleton, Charlton, 
East Dean and Raughmere. Terriers with plans, c. 1760-80, 7 books; rentals and estate 
books of the Goodwood estate, 1731—19th cent, 6 books; estate maps of various lands 
in the Goodwood estates, 17th-19th cent., 20 plans; perambulation of East Dean manor, 
1754. This is a fine collection of estate surveys and maps, mostly surveyed by Thomas 
Yeakell and W. Gardner in the latter half of the 18th cent. Balneth, court book, 1761—1827, 
1 vol; Dedisham, 6 copies of court roll, 1743-1847; Findon, court books, 1656-1890, 3 
vols., with miscellaneous documents, and a plan of the bounds of the manor, 1808; Merston, 
court book, 1686—1919, 1 vol.; Middleton, map of the lands of John Spencer in the manor 
by John Norden, 1606; North Mundham, court book, 1687-1881, 1 vol.; Nyetimber in 
Pagham, 12 account rolls for farm, 1425—50; Shotford, court books, 1703-1935, including 
court book of manor of Houndean, 1679-88, 3 vols., terrier with maps, 1854, 1 vol., papers 
(67), 1847-1923, 1 bundle; Shopwyke, manorial rolls, maps, and documents, 1662-18633 
Sidlesham, court books, 1698—1936, 6 vols.; terriers with maps, 1753-1854, 2 vols., particu- 
lars of copyholds, 1 file; Singleton and Charlton, documents, 1652-82; South Bersted and 
Shripney, court books and maps, 1755-19253 Stedham, court rolls, 1528-65, 1737-1819, 
1928; extracts from court rolls, 1537-53, memoranda, 1839-43, 1852, 1893, 1928; 
estate map (tracing) 1871; Swanborough, Seaford, Haughton, Merston, Shortesfield (Sussex), 
Lyppock and Chytley (Hants), Bromehall and Yxworth (Suffolk), 1570-91, court book, 
1 vol.; Trotton, court roll, 1617—25 (2 membranes); Worthing, court books, 1544-1925, 
3 vols.; accounts, 1839-67, 2 vols., with maps and sketch plans of the manor and miscel- 
Janeous papers. 

Documents (21) relating to Midhurst, Chithurst, Arundel, and Walberton, 17th-19th 
cent., and 12 deeds relating to Walberton, Worthing, Fernhurst, Cowdray manor, and 
Halnaker manor, 1706-1837; 18 documents relating to Kirdford, Wisborough Green, 
Slindon manor and Drungewick manor, 1628-1897; 204 documents and 35 maps relating 
to Rogate Bohunt and district, 16th to 19th cent.; rental of the duke of Chandos's estate at 
Steyning, 1734; 11 documents relating to Didling, Elsted, and Totton, 16th and 17th cent., 
Markwick, 1729; Fernhurst, Didling and Dumpford, 1773; bishop of Chichester’s court, 
1808; Aldingbourne, 1725-52; Cowdray, 1729; Petworth, 1691; Poleing St. John, 1567; 
Sullington, 1555—7; Stedham, 1587—1653. 
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Hundred records. 
Hundred of Easteaswrith, list of constables and headboroughs, 1752—1849. 


Family collections and estate papers. 

Estate papers of Edward Carleton of Arundel, 17th—-19th cent. 

The Sussex portion of the Delmé-Radcliffe collection. 285 deeds and papers, 16th-18th 
cent. These documents range in date from 1552 to 1798 and concern estates in Trotton, 
Pagham and other Sussex parishes acquired by the Radcliffes in the 18th cent. by marriage 
with the Alcock family. Besides deeds there are rough manorial papers and some accounts and 
inventories interesting for personal details of the families concerned. 

Mullins-Dennett MSS. relating to Lodsworth, Wisborough Green, Kirdford, Billing- 
hurst and Basingstoke (Hants) 16th—19th cent. 268 documents. 20 farming account books, 
etc., 18th and 19th cent. 

MSS. from Shillinglee Park consisting of deeds relating to Sussex properties, Turnour 
letters, map of Shillinglee Park by Wm. Forster, 1648, miscellaneous papers and 18th-cent. . 
accounts. 

Land tax account books, 1792—1831, also account book, letter book, warrants for pay- 
ments and papers of the royal funds, 1786—1813, made by receivers-general for Sussex and 
comptroller. 

Farm accounts, 18th cent., 3 vols. 

Many smaller accumulations of deeds, mainly 17th—19th cent. 


Heraldry and genealogy. : 


Berry’s Sussex Genealogies, 1830, with coats of arms emblazoned, annotated and greatly 
enlarged by the late Mr. John Comber. Unpublished pedigrees of Comber’s Sussex Genea- 
logies (MSS. and typescripts), and Sir William Bull’s Genealogical Notes (MS. notebooks); 
grant of arms to William Gratwick of Ham, and to Thomas Gratwick, 1717; heraldic 
17th-cent. pedigree of John Leeds of Hoppenthorn. 


Highways. 

Cowfold and Henfield old turnpike road, minute book, 1830-78; copies of assignments 
of tolls as security for money borrowed, 1772—1858, 1 vol.; Cowfold and Henfield branch 
turnpike road, minute book, 1830-69; Hardham highway expenditure book, 1853-64; 
Storrington and Balls Hut turnpike road, 1812-80, 3 vols.; Washington turnpike road, 
1815-60, 1 vol; Storrington and Wiston turnpike road, 1825—60, 2 vols.; Hareshill 
in Pulborough, Shipley, and Southwater (Horsham) turnpike road, 1824-67, 1 vol; 
Storrington highways weekly account book, 1836—9, 1 vol. 


River Navigation. 

Arun Navigation Company, minute books, 1785—1894, maps and plans, acts of parlia- 
ment, correspondence, etc.; trustees of River Adur Navigation minute books (2), 1853-1 930; 
Finance and General Purposes Committee, River Adur Navigation, minute book, I924—31; 
account books (3), 1887—1933. 


Commissioners of Sewers. 


Rape of Chichester: sessions minute books, 1687—1939; letter files, ledgers, drainage 
rate books, schedules, valuation lists, commissions, maps, plans, etc. 

Rape of Bramber: minute books, 1812—1933. 2 vols.; land scots and assessment book, 
1913-31, 1 vol. 
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E 


Poor Law. 


Poor law and Public Assistance records: Boards of Guardians of Chichester, East Preston, 
Horsham, Midhurst, Petworth, Thakeham, Westbourne, and Westhampnett Unions ;! 
union and parish records prior to 1834, 10 vols.; union records, 1834-1929, 371 vols.; 
public assistance records, 1929-48, 103 vols.’ 

The bulk of the Union records consists of the Boards of Guardians minute books. The 
miscellaneous poor law records include certain minute books of sub-committees, admission 
and discharge, and creed registers, registers of births and deaths, punishment books and 
salaries registers of persons employed by the guardians. From Thakeham came also an earlier 
minute book relating to the formation and working of the ‘union’ of six parishes formed 
between 1788 and 1791 under the Act of 1782. There are two volumes of accounts for the 
provisions and expenses of the poor house of the Easebourne united parishes, 1796-9, one 
volume of poor rate accounts of East Lavant, 1818—28,a poor book of Iping, 1769—1810, and 
poor rate assessment books of Midhurst and St. John, 1827-32, Trotton, 1804-35 and 
Woolavington 1806-31. 


Parliamentary elections. 

Papers relating to the election at Bramber, 1768; three poll books of parliamentary 
elections at Chichester, 1782, 1791 and one undated; three registers of electors for Sussex, 
Shoreham, and Cowfold, 1844-62. 


Ecclesiastical—diocese of Chichester. 

Episcopal records: 

Bishops’ Registers, 1396-1792, 12 vols.; subscription books, 1605-1859, 15 vols.; 
books of ordinances, 1508-29, 4 vols.; visitation records, 1724, 1 vol.; cartularies and 
custumals, 1 3th-14th cent., 6 vols.; miscellaneous volumes and bundle, 4 vols., 1 bundle; 
probate inventories, 1560-1741, 32 boxes, with indexes. 

Probate records: . 

Consistory court of Chichester—archdeaconry of Chichester: registered wills, 1479— 
1858, 54 vols.; original wills, 1600—52, 1660-1857, 253 bundles, and 25 folders; diaries, 
1555(—6)-1865, 25 vols.; indexes, 4 vols.; bonds, 17th and 18th cent., 8 bundles; renuncia- 
tions, 17th and 18th cent., 1 bundle; accounts, early 17th cent., 2 bundles; caveat books, etc., 
17th and 18th cent., 1 bundle. 

Peculiar court of the archbishop of Canterbury in the diocese of Chichester: registered 
wills, 1520—1859, 17 vols.; original wills, 1586—1858, 25 bundles; diaries, 1568—1859, 7 
vols.; bonds, 1597—1689, 2 bundles. 

Peculiar court of the dean of Chichester: registered wills, 1553—1857, 7 vols.; original 
wills, 1563-1857, 36 bundles; diaries, 1577—1862, 7 vols.; bonds, 1590—1697, 2 bundles. 

Miscellaneous: old indexes, 10 vols. ' . 

Tithe records: archdeaconry of Chichester, tithe apportionments and maps, altered ap- 
portionments, redemptions and exchanges of glebe of the parishes in the archdeaconry, from 
31838, 1785 documents. 

Parish records: Amberley, parish registers, 1560-1 887, 11 vols., churchwardens’ ac- 
counts, 1726-1921, I vol., typescript copy of the bishop’s transcripts, 1684—1707, 2 tithe 
documents, 1846-7; Ambersham, 2 overseers account books, 1683-1729, 1801-27, 14 


1 Note —The records of the Steyning Union are at Lewes as the greater portion of the Union 
lay in East Sussex. ar 
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documents of overseers and surveyors of Ambersham, 1763-1843; Ambersham and South 
Ambersham, parish records, 1763-1837, 5 vols, 1 packet; Apuldram, parish registers, 
1661—1939, 6 vols.; Boxgrove, tithe map (parish copy), 5 tithe documents, 1829-19253 
Broadwater, parish registers, 1655-1862, 15 vols.; St. Paul's Chapel, Worthing, register, 
1813-29, 1 vol.; Bury, poor book, 1816—32, assistant overseers’ account book, 1841—56, 
enclosure award, 1854 (without map); Donnington, parish registers, 1559—1943, 6 vols.; 
Duncton, vestry meetings minute book, 1876—1936, church rate book, 1867—83, church- 
wardens’ accounts, 1865—95, poor rate assessment book, 1838—70; East Lavant, parish 
registers, 1653—1925, 7 vols, parish records, 1793-1871, 2 vols.; Egdean, rate books, 
1885—95, 2 vols.; Ferring, parish registers, 1558—1904, 7 vols., churchwardens’ account 
book, 1804-1901, two terriers of Ferring and Preston, 1635; Findon, tithe map and 
9 tithe documents, 1838—1928, ‘parish’ copies; Fittleworth, parish registers, 1559-1877, 
9 vols, ‘Official Register’, 1893-9, 1 vol, registers of services, 1893-1903, 2 vols., 
parish records, chiefly rate books, 17th to 20th cent, 77 vols.; Ford, parish registers, 
1627—1838, 2 vols.; Graffham, parish registers, 1655—1873, 5 vols.; Heyshott, parish 
registers, 1690—1837, 4 vols., copies of bishop's transcripts, 1590—1690, 1 file; Lodsworth, 
parish registers, 1556—1737; Merston, parish registers, 1751—1835, 3 vols.; Mid-Lavant, 
parish registers, 1567—1837, 5 vols., parish records, 1856—74, 1 vol.; North Stoke, parish 
registers, 1566—1935, 6 vols, parish documents, 1726 and 1900, 2 papers, copy of 
bishop's transcripts, 1572—1662; Nuthurst, parish registers, 1559—1878, 7 vols., overseers’ 
account books, 1798—1836, 2 vols.; Oving, parish registers, 1561—1888, 8 vols.; Pagham, 
tithe map, apportionment, and 29 other tithe documents (‘Parish’ copies), parish docu- 
ments, n.d., I paper, 31 tithe documents, 1847—1935; Poling, parish registers, 1653-1837, 
5 voles, 3 tithe documents, 1837—72; Selsey, parish registers, 1660(—1)-1866, 8 vols., 
churchwardens’ account book, 1764—1841, 1 vol, deeds (8) 1526—1683; Sompting, 
parish registers, 1546(—7)-1946, 10 vols.; Storrington, poor book, 1811-18, 1 vol; 
'langmere, parish registers, 1538-1837, 4 vols; 'l'rotton, parish registers, 1825—82, 
1 -vol., parish records, 1804—95, 4 vols., poor rate assessments, 1804—19, vestry minutes, 
1815—95, etc., 4 vols., register of marriage banns, 1825—82, miscellaneous parish records, 
mostly r9th cent.; Westbourne, parish registers, 1550—1948, 22 vols., parish document, 
1823, 5 tithe documents, 1840-1923; West Chiltington, parish registers, 1558-1638, parish 
documents, 1637—1822, 2 files, various parish records, 18th—19th cent.; West Wittering, 
parish registers, 1621—1890, 5 vols.; Woolavington, parish registers, 1668-1941, 7 vols.; 
Yapton, parish registers, 1538—1928, 8 vols.; parish records, 1742—1805, 1 vol.; transcripts 
and indexes to above registers and records, 5 vols. 


Maps and plans. (See also under manorial records, tithe records and family collections.) 


Amberley, 1812 (25 inches to 1 mile); street plan in St. Pancras, Chichester, 1836; 
Spitalfields Farm, near Chichester, by E. Fuller, 1827; 9 estate maps of Chichester district 
and Woolavington, 1760-1851, including the following by Edward Fuller:—Kingsham 
farm in Donnington and St. Pancras, 1821, farm in Felpham and South Bersted, 1824, 
Courts farm in West Wittering, 1828, Puckeringe’s Charity land in Sidlesham, 1828, 
G. Long's estate in Oving and Tangmere, 1840; house and land in Tower St., Chichester, 
n.d.; land in Funtington, by C. Mittin, 1839; 2 plans of Oakwood estate, Funtington, 
IQth cent., lands in the tithing of Funtington, n.d.; plan of land in Iping and Stedham; 19th 
cent., farms in Kirdford, 17th—19th cent. (4); plan of Pagham parish, 1847, by E. Fuller, 
scale 26-5 inches to 1 mile; Rustington, 1803—5; plan of land at Selsey, 1847; plan of Shop- 
wyke estate, 19th cent.; Hookland Park in Shipley and West Grinstead, by N. Wilmer, 
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1733, scale 26-4 inches to 1 mile; Brookfields and Fuz Fields in parishes of Woodmancote 
and Edburton, 1716. 

218 maps and plans of Sussex parishes and estates, 1763-1894; many of these maps were 
surveyed and drawn by Edward Fuller who was practising in Chichester from about 1820 to 
1855. He published a plan of the city of Chichester and was responsible for a number of 

„surveys of parishes for the tithe maps around 1840. 
B. CAMPBELL COOKE. 


WALES 
GLAMORGANSHIRE ` 

County Record Office, Cardiff. Historical MSS. acquired June 1949-February 1951. 
1. Glamorgan records. 

Statutory authorities. Ystradyfodwg Local Board, minute books, letter books, ledgers, 
sewerage papers, 1877—94 (64. vols.); Ystradyfodwg Burial Board, minute books, registers 
of mortgages, account books, 1871-96 (12 vols.); Pontypridd District Highway Board, 
minute books, 1866—95 (5 vols.); Pontypridd Rural Sanitary Authority, minute books, letter 
books, 1872-94 (7 vols.); Ystradyfodwg School Board, minute books, account books, reports, 
registers of deeds, 1861—1905 (23 vols.); Neath School Board, minute books, ledgers, 1895— 
1903 (4 vols.). Local education authorities [Part III authorities], minute books, letter books, 
reports: Barry, 1940-5 (4 vols.); Neath, 1903-40 (26 vols.); Port Talbot, 1924—44 (41 
vols.); Rhondda, 1909—46 (61 vols.). 


Education. Aberavon and Port Talbot, Caerphilly and Gelligaer, Mid-Glamorgan, 
Neath, Rhondda, South East Glamorgan and West Glamorgan, Divisions, log books of 
primary schools, 1863—1950 (453 vols.). 


Deposited documents. Kemys- T ynte collection: letters relating to Glamorganshire elec- 
tions, 1724—47 (85) and 1759-1874 (8); genealogical tables, 1828 and 1880 (14); title deeds 
of Llanishen, Lisvane, Llanedeyrn, Llanvedw, Llanfabon, and other parishes, 1 564-1824. 
OE family papers, deeds and manorial records, c. 1200—1900. 

Trecastle estate, deeds, c. 1600—1894. 

Tregroes estate in Coychurch, Llanilid, Llanharan, Llangan, Llanharry, St. Mary Hill 
and Cowbridge, plan, 1836. 

Lanelay estate, plans and sale catalogues, 1749—1926 (117 plans, 93 booklets). 

Llantrisant borough, burgage rent rolls, 1828—78 (9 booklets, 16 papers). 

Rhymney Iron Company, plans of workings, c. 1836—63 (52 plans). 

‘The practice in the Court of Great Sessions,’ a historical survey and formulary, c. 1814 

I vol.). f 
' IAM a journal of John Henry Vivian, with letters attached, concerning greyhound 
racing, 1827-9 (2 vols.). f 

Tithe plans and apportionments, parishes of: Cowbridge, 1844; Llanblethian, 1841; 
Llantrithyd, 1840; Newton Nottage, 1846; Pendoylan, 1847; Welsh St. Donat’s, 1841. 
Tithe plans only, parishes of: Gelligaer, 1842; Llantwit Major, c. 1840. - 

Parish records of: Gelligaer, 1798—1923; Llancarfan, 1745; Llantrisant, 1817—1925; 
Llantrithyd, 1890-1922; Llantwit Major, 1836—71; St. Athan, 1855-94; Wenvoe, 
1832-98. 

"Deeds relating to: Cowbridge, Llanblethian, Llanedeyrn, Llantwit Major, Merthyr 
‘Tydfil and Wick, 1740-1927. 
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Records of manors of: ‘Caira’, Kensham (Wentlog), Leigh Castle, Llanblethian, Michael- 
ston-super-Ely, Milton, ‘Rumpney’, St. George's, St. Hilary, St. Nicholas and Ogmore, 
1682—1858. 

2. South Wales and Monmouthshire records. 

Society of Friends, South Division of Wales, minute books, registers of births, burials and 
marriages, papers, correspondence and deeds, 1660-1941 (45 vols., 875 files and papers, 
65 deeds). 

British Medical Association, South Wales and Monmouthshire branch, minute books, 
1871-1943 (6 vols.). 

3. General. Wales. 
Schools inspected in Wales, tabulated reports, 1854—7 (3 printed booklets). 


MapnzrzINE Ersass. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
' LANCASHIRE 
Wigan Publie Librarles. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 
George Derbyshire. ‘A Wigan Military Chronicle’, vol. i. The Yeomanry and volun- 


teers. 1950. 544 f. H. H. G. ARTHUR. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Northamptonshire Record Society Historical MSS. acquired in 1950.* 


Westmorland (Apethorpe) collection. ‘These include deeds, court rolls and other state 
papers early 13th-18th cent. Part of this collection was acquired by the British Museum; 
the diplomatic correspondence (19th cent.) was sold at Sotheby's in 1950 (ante, p. 117). 

Ward Hunt (Wadenhoe) collection, including two letter books of George Ward Hunt, 
1866—1868, while chancellor of the exchequer. 

Diary of the rector of Syresham, 1910. 

Constables’ accounts, Little Billing, 1709-1805 (ante, xxiii. 257). 

Deeds relating to places in the county, mainly r7th-20th cent. Harlestone charter, 
13th cent. 

Records of Pytchley, Isham and Broughton Provident Society, 1836-1914. 


Joan WAKE. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
Birmingham Reference Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950. 

Deeds relating to: Solihull, Bickenhill, Hilton and elsewhere, 16th-17th cent. (30); 
‘Tamworth, Curdworth, Sutton Coldfield, Water Orton and Birmingham, 1552-1771 (28); 
Birmingham and district, 18th and 19th cent. (16 parcels). 

Parish records: Handsworth, overseers’ accounts, 1751-62. 

Family papers: c. 100 documents relating to the Pyddoke and Whately families and to 
land in Handsworth, 14th—19th cent.; c. 130 documents, mainly letters to and from members 
of the Cadbury family, c. 1806—50. 

Miscellaneous: plan of turnpike road from Birmingham to Wednesbury, Dudley and 
Bilstone, 1771; 130 documents, etc., relating mainly to Great Barr, Perry Barr and Hands- 
worth, 1 3th—20th cent.; 28 letters and documents relating to the manor of Dosthill, co. War., 


t. 1790. F. J. PATRICK. 
* Denotes full list available in the library of the Institute. 
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B. MIGRATIONS 


[Tbe following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers. 
Referencesto booksellers' catalogues are by name, number of catalogue, page, and number; to auctioneers' 
catalogues by name, date of first day of sale, and number of lot. The following are the principal cata- 
logues including historical MSS. which the Institute has received between January 1951 and June 1951: 
Bernard Halliday, Leicester, no. 263; Myers & Co., no. 366; Messrs. Sotheby, 12. ii. 1951, 7. v. 1951.] 


Miscellaneous Doeuments. 


English before 1608. 

James II, king of Scotland, quittance 
given by against certain of his wife's funds, 
of Perth, 20 Nov. 1455 and signed by him. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 12. ii. 1951, p. 48, no. 345.) 

Leslie, George, earl of Rothes, 4 docs. 
relating to his trial for the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton, 1547. (Messrs. Sotheby, 12. ii. 1951, 
P- 49, no. 345.) 

de Vere, John, earl of Oxford, lease to 
Richard Crane and others of Ross on Wye 
mills, 12 Ap. 6 Ed. VI. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
7. Y. 1951, p. 41, no. 300.) 

Devereux Robert, earl of Essex, letter 
15 April 1598, to Frederick, duke of Würt- 
temberg, concerning his election to the Order 
of the Garter. (Messrs. Sotheby, 12. ii. 1951, 
P- 43, no. 317.) 

Cecil, William, Lord Burghley, letter, 
27 Dec. 1589 to Robert Petrie concerning 
the payment of seamen's wages in the Rain- 
bow and the Vanguard. (Bernard Halliday, 
Leicester, no. 263, p. 11, no. 177.) 


English after 1608. 

Names of prisoners committed to The 
Adventurer and Prosperous Sarath, and the 
prisons from which they came, Aug. 1643. 
(Bernard Halliday, Leicester, no. 263, p. 26, 
nos. 513, 574.) 

Cotton, Robert: ‘Relation of the Pro- 
ceedings against Ambassadors’ and ‘Con- 
siderations on the repressing the Increase of 
Priests, Jesuits and Recusants . . ^, from 
Lord Mostyn’s collection, in ‘Robert Cottons 
own hand’. (Philobiblion, Hertford.) 

Churchill, John, duke of Marlborough, 
letter, St. Trond, 8 Oct. 1703. (Hodgson & 
Co., no. 8 of 1950-1, p. 15, no. 220.) 


Churchill, John, duke of Marlborough 
and , Charles, Viscount Townshend, con- 
temporary copies of 20 letters to Henry, 
Boyle, secretary of state, May to Sept. 1709 
from The Hague. (Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, 
Wimbledon, letter of 29. iii. 1951.) 

Charles Alexander of Lorraine, 2 letters, 
9 and 16 March, 1715, to George I relating 
to the Barrier Treaty. (Bernard Halliday, 
Leicester, no. 263, p. 43, no. 891.) 

Yorke, Sir Joseph, letter, 30 Dec. 1780, 
from Antwerp to Sir William Hamilton re- 
lating to the declaration of war with Holland. 
(Bernard Halliday, Leicester, no. 263, p. 44, 
no. 915.) 

Catalogue of the library of the earl of 
Chesterfield at Ethrope, Bucks, June 1778. 
(Frank B. Senger, Leatherhead, no. 8, p. 12, 
no. 23.) 

Coote, Sir Eyre (1762-1823), 7 letters to 
Sir Richard Bickerton from the camp at 
Alexandria, 1801. (Arthur Rogers, New- 
castle-on- l'yne, no. 102, p. 13, no. 214.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, letter, 20 May 
1803 to Lord Gardner. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
I2. li. 1951, p. 42, no. 302.) 

"Drummond, Sir William, minister to 
Naples, letter, 6 Mar. 1806, to the govern- 
ment relating to the military situation. 
(Bernard Halliday, Leicester, no. 263, p. 45, 
no. 923.) 

Cobbett, William, 9 letters to William 
Jackson, 2 petitions, and an address, 1817— 
18. (Messrs. Sotheby, 12. ii. 1951, pp. 44, 
45, nos. 320—5.) 

Canning, George, letter, F.O., 23 Sept. 
1825 to the Marquess Wellesley, relative to 
a possible dissolution of parliament. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 12. ii. 1951, p. 41, no. 298.) 

Adam, Sir Frederick, general, 29 letters, 
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Corfu, 1828-30, when High Com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands, to Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay, concerning negotiations 
with Turkey and Russia, etc. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 12. li. 1951, p. 45, no. 327.) 

Canning, Stratford, Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe, 23 letters, 1848—51 to General 
Aupick, austrian ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. (Messrs. Sotheby, 12. ii. 1951, p. 43, 
no. 365.) 


European. 

Register of bulls, interdicts, etc. (42), of 
^ John XXII; register of papal letters, 1352— 
78 (290). Copy made c. 1400. (E. P. 
Goldschmidt, no. 94, p. 4, no. 27.) 

Spain: account of the punitive expedition 
of Don Martin de Cordova y de Velasco 
against the king of Tremecen, 1542-4. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 12. ii. 1951, p. 63, no. 
416.) 

Spain: 8 letters and documents of the 
kings and queens of Spain, 1534-1662, re- 
lating to Captain Hernando Pizarro, his 
transport of gold from Peru to Spain and the 
privileges granted to his descendants. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 12. ii. 1951, p. 50, no. 34.) 

France: parish register of burials, 1581— 
1646, of Notre Dame, St. Mathurin, Maine- 
et-Loire. (Bernard Halliday, Leicester, no. 
263, p. 41, no. 843.) 

France: Thou, Jacques Auguste de, letter, 
I5 Jan. 1583 to Antoine Loisel. (Bernard 
Halliday, Leicester, no. 263, p. 43, no. 883.) 

France: Louis XIV, passport signed by. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 12. ii. 1951, p. 42, no. 
305.) 

Leszcznski, Stanislaus, king of Poland, 7 
letters, Jan. 1731—Sept. 1758 to his daughter, 
Maria, queen of France. (Martin Bres- 
lauer, no. 74, p. 3, no. 11.) 

12 News-letters from The Hague, 1760, 
1761, in French. (Bernard Halliday, Leices- 
ter, no. 263, p. 44, no. gos.) 

Spain: c. 550 letters, etc., addressed to 
General Obert, relating to the french cam- 
paign in Spain, 1823. (Bernard Halliday, 
Leicester, no. 263, p. 48, no. 1002.) 


British Local. 

Collection of information relating to the 
history and bibliography of over 20,000 inns, 
hotels, hostelries, public houses, taverns, etc. 
(H. M. Fletcher, no. 103, p. 56.) 

Bucks: manorial records-of Shabbington, 
1718-65. (Messrs. Sotheby, 7. v. 1951, 
P- 41, no. 303.) 

Essex: inventory of William Waforde of 
Earls Colne, Oct. 1634. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
7- V. 1951, p. 40, nos. 297, 298.) 

Herts: rent roll of lands of John Leven- 
thorp in Cheshunt, 12 Hen. IV. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 7. v. 1951, p. 42, no. 311.) 

Kent: pedigree of Culpeper family, 1214— 
1860. (Messrs. Sotheby, 7. v. 1951, p. 41, 
no. 306.) 

Leicestershire: pedigree of Sorrell family 
from 2 Hen. II, r9 May 1602. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 7. v. 1951, p. 42, no. 310.) 

London: conveyance to Sir 'Thomas 
Gresham of a property in Old Jewry in the 
parish of St. Lawrence, 30 Aug. 1548. 
Phillipps MS. 31829. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
7- V. 1951, p. 43, no. 321.) 

London: indenture between William 
Laud and Catherine Stile, 9 Dec. 1629, for 
land in St. Martin's le Grand. (Myers & Co., 
no. 366, p. 24, no. 136.) 

London: register of banns of marriage 
of St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, 1754-6. 
Phillipps MS. 6840. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
7- V. 1951, p. 42, no. 308.) 

“History and present state of the county of 
Middlesex', 1762. (F. H. Marcham & Co., 
London list, 1951, no. 3.) 

Norfolk: 8 docs. 1317—29 and 1o docs. 
1552—1650, relating to land in Suffield and 
Norwich. (Messrs. Sotheby, 7. v. 1951, 
P- 40, nos. 294, 295.) 

Norfolk: Witton court book, 169o. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 7. v. 1951, p. 41, no. 
302.) 

Northants: ‘orders and paines heretofore 
made and agreed upon’ at St. Gregory’s 
court at Towcester, 12 March 1 599. See 
ante, xxiii. 257. (Myers & Co., no. 366, 
P- 36, no. 202.) 
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Oxon: inventory of household goods of 
George Carleton of Holcombe, 1628. 
(Myers & Co., no. 366, p. 36, no. 203.) 

Somerset: MS. diary kept at Barcombe by 
_ the Rev. W. H. Cartwright, 10 Sep. 1805 to 
27 Mar. 1852, including household expenses. 
(James G. Commin, Exeter, no. 624, p.36, 
no. 873.) 

Suffolk: 15th cent. copy of indenture, 
9 Hen. IV, between Thomas Fastolf and 
Nicholas Blaxhall, concerning lands in 
. Suffolk. (Messrs. Sotheby, 7. v. 1951, p. 43, 
no. 318.) 

Suffolk: 5 docs. 1313-1411, relating to 
lands at Bentley and Churchcroft. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 7. v. 1951, p. 43, no. 316.) . 

Sussex: court rolls of manor of Battle, 
22 and 23 Hen. VIII. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
7. V. 1951, p. 42, no. 309.) 

Guernsey: 7 docs., 1523-1685, being con- 
tracts for sale of land in. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
7. V. 1951, p. 43, no. 319.) 


Ameriean and Overseas. 

News-sheet giving account of the capture 
of New York by the British from the Dutch, 
15 April 1664. (Bernard Halliday, Leices- 
ter, no. 263, p. 25, no. 484.) 

China trade: cash book belonging to the 
"English company trading to ye East Indies', 


kept by Allen Catchpole, 1700-03. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 7. v. 1951, p. 53, no. 
372-) 


‘The attestation of several ministers of 
New England’, Westfield, 11 Oct. 1738, 
addressed to the Rev. Dr. Ben Colman, 
Boston. (Bernard Halliday, Leicester, no. 
263, p. 22, no. 437.) 

. Washington, George, letter, West Point, 
7 Sep. 1779 to Major Tallonadge. (Hodgson 
& Co., no. 8 of 1950—1, p. 17, no. 226.) 

Journals of voyages to Goree, Gibraltar 
and the Mediterranean, etc., 1758—68, 9 
vols, by Samuel Dickenson, of Blymhill, 
Staffs, chaplain to H.M.S. Dunkirk. (Myers 
& Co., no. 366, p. 23, no. 127.) 

Journal of a voyage from Havana to Rio 
de Janeiro and Vigo, 1744, in Spanish ships. 


(Bernard Halliday, Leicester, no. 263, p. 31, 
no. 592.) 3 

Quebec: letters and papers relating to the 
capture of, 1759. (Bernard Halliday, Leices- 
ter, no. 263, pp. 28, 29, nos. 541, 549, 550, 
554.) 

Custring, Thomas, letter, Boston, 4 Sept. 
1764 to Jasper Mauduit agent in England for 
the province of Massachusetts Bay, concern- 
ing the distress following the late wars. 
(Messrs. Sotheby,12. ii. 1951, p. 43, no. 313.) 

Harcourt, William, Earl Harcourt, field- 
marshal, 80 letters, 1788-1825, to General 
Leeand others. (Messrs. Sotheby, 12. ii. 1951, 
P- 45, no. 326.) 

Clarke, Sir Alured, major-general, letter, 
13 Nov. 1795, to General Alexander Ross, 
Board of Ordnance, reporting the capture 
of the Cape of Good Hope. (Bernard Halli- 
day, Leicester, no. 263, p. 18, no. 347.) 

‘Original draft (considerably altered) of 
the despatch sent by the British Government 
to the government of the United States, 
1810, concerning an incident arising out of 
the Chesapeake and Leopard affair. (Ber- 
nard Halliday, Leicester, no. 263, p. 23, 
no. 449.) : 

Newfoundland: minute book of the 
‘Protestant Board of Education, Ferryland’, 
11 Sept. 1843-18 Dec. 1871. (Bernard 
Halliday, Leicester, no. 263, p. 25, no. 492.) 

India: c. 20 letters and dispatches from 
eminent soldiers in India, mostly addressed 
to General Dillon, relating to military opera- 
tions, 1840-83. (Bernard Halliday, Leices- 
ter, no. 263, p. 34, no. 674.) 

Cochrane, Thomas, earl of Dundonald, 
admiral, 8 letters, 1841, etc., to William 
Jackson, largely relating to his part in 
securing the independence of Chile. Letter 


. book, 1 Jan.-31 March 1850, while com- 


mander-in-chief of N. America and the 
West Indies. (Messrs. Sotheby, 12. ii. 1951, 
P- 44, nos. 318, 319.) 

Stanley, Henry M., letter book containing 
g6 letters (carbon copies) written during 
his expedition to the Congo, 1881-2. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 7. v. 1951, p. 55, no. 381.) 
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East India Company, c. 156 letters and during the Course of the Expedition [against 
documents relating to the Company and to Hyder Ali], 1781-3. (Bernard Halliday, 
Jonathan Duncan, governor of Bombay, etc., Leicester, p. 34, no. 670.) 

c. 1770-1800. (Hodgson & Co., no. 8 of 

1950-1, p. 24, no. 323.) Phillipps MS..24392. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
Mathews, Richard, copies of correspond- — 7. v. 1951, p. 41, no. 305-) 

, ence with the 'Select Committee of Bombay 
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BEAULIEU, LUKE DE, 94. 

CROMWELL, RALPH, 94 
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FREMANTLE, Sr THOMAS FRANCIS, 208 
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LONSDALE, EARLS OF, 208 
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: Mayhew, Henry, 94 
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ABDY, ANTHONY, sheriff of London, 112 

Aberavon, Glam., school records, 219 

Acton Reynald (Salop) muniments, 105 

Adam, Sir Frederick, general, 221 

Adderbury, Oxon, 105 

Adderley, Salop, 105 

Adderley Hall, Salop, muniments, 105 

Adventurer, The, prisoners in, 221 

Afcote, Salop, 113 

Alcock family (Sussex), 216 

Alderley, Chesh, rro 

Aldermaston, Berks, 102; enclosure ib. 

Aldingbourne, Sussex, 215 

Aldsworth, Glos, 213 

Alexandria, 221 

Alfold, Surrey, 114 

_ Alleyne, Edward, 120 
Almondsbury, Glos, 213 ter 

Alvechurch, Worcs, school records, 106 

Amberley, Sussex, 218; churchwardens’ accounts, 
217; parish registers, ib. 

Ambersham, Sussex, parish records, 217, 218 bis 

America, 223; property in, 120; governors of 
colonies in, 2d. 

———, Central, republican forces of, 97 

Anderson, J. R., 99 
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Andrews family (Berks), 103 dis 
Angus, earl of, see Douglas, Archibald 
Anslow, Chesh, 110 
Apuldram, Sussex, parish registers, 218 
Apuldurcombe, Hants, 104 
Arborfield, Berks, 103 
Ardington, Berks, 103; enclosure, zb. 
Arkwright, Rev. Joseph, 211 
family (Essex), 211 : 
Arnold, Thomas, 120 
Arun Navigation Company, ce 216 
Arundel, Sussex, 215, 216 
Ashleworth, Glos, 213 
Askrigg, Yorks, 116 
Aston, Salop, 113 
Atkins family (Essex), 211 
(Herts), 105 
Attercliffe-cum-Darnall, Yorks, parish records, 
116 
Attleborough, Norf, 99 
Augustus Frederick, duke of Sussex, 119 
Aupick, General, 222 
Aylesbury, Bucks, 107; Friars Minor in, i5. poll 
book, 112 
Aylward, John, 118 
Ayr, Weaver Incorporation of, 96 
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BABWELL, 97 

Bagshawe, Samuel, ro9 

family (Derb), 109 bis 

Balneth, Sussex, 215 

Banffshire, 97 

Bangor, University College of North Wales, 100 

—, bishop of, see Humphreys, ey 

Bankes, Sir John, 98 

Banner Cross, Yorks, 110 

Barber family (Oxon), 105 

Barcombe, Som, 223 

Bardolf, William, 115 

Bargh, Yorks, 99 

Barrier Treaty, 221 

Barrington, Sir Fitzwilliam, 211 

—— family (Essex), 211 

——— Hall estate, Essex, 211 

Barry, Glam, education authority, 219 

Barton Regis, Glos, 213 

Basildon, Berks, 103 

——-, Essex, 211 

Basingstoke, Hants, 216 

Battle, Sussex, 223 

Baunton, Glos., 213 

Bayard family, 120 

Beale-Brown family (Glos), 212 

Bealmes, Berks, 102 

Beauchamp, Richard de, earl of Warwick, 115 

Beaumaris, Anglesey, corporation and sessions 
records, 100 

Beaton, David, Cardinal, 221 

Beenham, Berks, 103 

Beeston, Notts, 113 

Belfast, Public Record Office of Northern Ireland, 97 

Bellenden, John, 99 

Bennet, William, bishop of Cloyne, 119 ' 

Benthall, Salop, bridge, 113 

Bentley, Suff, 223 

, Worcs, school records, 106 

Beoley, Worcs, school records, 106 

Beresford, John, 110 

Berkeley, Glos, 108, 213 bis 

Berkshire Record Office, 100 

Berry [William], Sussex genealogies, 216 

Beswick, Charles, xir 

Betchworth, Surrey, 112 

Bibury, Glos, 213 ter 

Bickenhill, Warws, 220 

Bickerton, Sir Richard, 221 

Biddulph family (Heref), 108 

Billingford, Norf, rog 

Billinghurst, Sussex, 216 

Bingham, Notts, 113 

Birmingham, Warws, 220 bis; Reference Library, ib. 

Birtles, Chesh, 110 

Bishop’ s Castle, Salop, parish records, 105 

Bishopstone, Bucks, 107 

Bisley, Glos, parish records, 212 

Blackwell, Joshua, 120 








Blathwayt, William, 118 
Blaxhall, Nicholas, 223 
Bledlow, Bucks, 107* 


. Blenbeim palace, 118, see also Woodstock 


Blewbury, Berks, 102, 103 ter; enclosure, 103; 
Friendly Society, ib. 

Blunt family (Hants), 104 

Bodleian Library, 98 

Blyth, Notts, 113 

*Bodleian Library Record,' 98 

Boece, Hector, 99 

Bohemia, king of, see Frederick, 117 

Boleyn, Anne, chronicle of, 98 

Bolton, Lord, see Orde, Thomas 

Bombay, governor of, 224; 'Select Committee' of, 
ib. ; 

Borneo, 120 

Borrow, George, 111 

Bottesford, Leics, 11r 

Boulton & Watt, 118 

Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos, enclosure, 212 

Bouverie, John, 112 

Bowden, Leics, 11: 

Bowdon, Ches, 110 

Boxgrove, Sussex, 215; tithes, 218 

Boyce, Capt, 119 

Boyle, Henry, 221 

Brabant, Sir Henry, 103 

Bradford, Yorks, 116; waterworks, ib. 

Bradmore, Notts, 113 

Bradwell, Lancs, 110 

Bramber, Sussex, commissioners of sewers, 216; 
election papers, 217 

Bramley, Surrey, 114 

—, Yorks, enclosure, 115 

Bramshill, Hants, 104 bis 

Brazil, 120 

Breedon, Leiés, 11: 

Bremhill, Wilts, parish records, 106 

Brentwood, Essex, Sir Anthony Browne's school, 
ZII 

Brierley, Yorks, 116 

Brightwell, Berks, 102 

Brimpton, Berks, 102, 103 

Brimsham, Glos, 213 

Bristol, Glos, St. Augustine’s abbey, 213; University 
Library, 210 

British Fisheries Society, 96 

Medical Association, S. Wales and Mon- 

mouthshire branch, 220 

Museum, 97; ‘Catalogue of Additions to the 
Manuscripts,” 98 

—— South Africa Co., 98 

Brittany, duke of, 117 

Broadwell, Glos, 213; enclosure, 212 

Broadwater, Sussex, parish registers, 218 

Brocket, Lord, see Hall-Cain, A. R. N. 

Brodsworth, Yorks, 99 

Bromehall, Suff, 215 
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Brookthorpe, Glos, enclosure, 212 
Broughton, Peeblesshire, 97 
—s Baron, see Hobhouse, John Cann 
— — Papers, 97 
Brown, Alderman J., J.P., 210 
—, J., seaman, 119 
, Broxtowe, Notts, 114 
Brunel, H. M., 210 
— L. K, 210 
Bruton, Som, parish records, 106 
abbey, Som, 212 
Brydges, James, duke of Chandos, Steyning estates 
of, 215 
family (Heref), 108 
Buckhurst.. Lord, see Sackville, Thomas 
Buckingham, Bucks, manor in, 107 
Buckinghamshire, Archaeological Soc., 107; feudal 
aid roll, £5. 
Bucklebury, Berks, 103 bis 
Bull, William, 210 
—, Sir William, 216 
Bullock family (Essex), 211 
Bunny, Notts, 113 
Burgess, Thomas, bishop of Salisbury, 98 
Burghfield, Berks, parish records, 102 
Burghley, Lord, see Cecil, William 
Burgoyne family (Essex), 211 
Burnham, Bucks, 107 
Burslem, Staffs, 110 
Burton Dassett, Warws, parish records, 215 
Bury, Sussex, enclosure, 218; parish records, ib. 
Buscot, Berks, 103 
Business koold; 96 bis, 98 ter, 99, 100, 102 (4), 103 
105, 109, IIO Dir, ILI, 113, 118 Dis, 120, 216 bts, 
223 
Bussage, Glos, parish records, 212 
Bute, marchioness of, see Stuart, Frances 
Butlers, Marston, Warws, parish records, 215 
Byland abbey, Yorks, 116 








CADBURY family (Warws), 220 

Cadle family (Glos), 213 

Caernarvon, Caern, Coed Helen estate, 107; County 
Offices, 1d. 

Caernarvonshire, land tax assessments, 100 

Caerphilly, Glam, school records, 219 

Caiger family (Hants), 104 

Calais, lieutenant at, 115 

Caldicot, Mon, 116 

Caldwell, Sir James, 110 

—— family, Derb, 109 bis 

"Calendar of the muniments at Sherborne House,’ 
213 

Calverley, Chesh, rri: : 

Cambridge, Cambs: plans of colleges in, 2105 Trinity 

' College, fellow of, 116; University Library, 99 

Cambridgeshire, County Council Record Office, 
210; maps and plans of villages in, i5. 


Campbell family (Hants), 104. 

of Balliveolan family (Argyll), 96 

Canal, Birmingham, 115 

Canning, George; 110, 221 

Canterbury, archbp of, peculiar court in diocese of 
Chichester, 217; see also Hubert Walter 

Cape of Good Hope, 118, 223 

Capesthorne, Chesh, 110 

Carbroke, Essex, 119 

Cardiff, Glam, County Record Office, 219 

Carisbrooke priory, I. of W., 97 

Carleton, George, inventory, 223 

— —, Edward, 216 

Carlisle, Cumb, castle, 107; Public Library, ib; 
trials at, 7b. 

Carne family (Glam), 219 

Carron Company, 96 

Cartularies, Carisbrooke priory, 97; Leeds priory, 
98 

Cartwright, Rev. W. H., diary, 223 

Castle Carlton, Lincs, rrr 

Castlereagh, Viscount, see Stewart, Robert 

Catalonia, lt.-gen. in, 119 

Catchpole, Allen, 223 

Cavan, earl of, see Lambart, Richard F. W., 

Cecil, William, Lord Burghley, 221 

Ceylon, 97 

Chamberlayn, Edward, roo 

Chamberlayne family (Glos), 213 dis 

Chancellor of Shieldhill family (Lanarkshire), 96 

Chandos, duke of, see Brydges, James 

— and Buckingham, duke of, 104 

Chard, Som, 106 

Charities, 108, 210, 212, 213, 218 

Charlecote, Warws, 214 

Charles I, letters, 117 

Charles IV, emperor, 119 

Charlewood, Surrey, 114 

Charlton, Sussex, 215 dis 

Chatham, earl of, see Pitt, William 

Chavenage House estate, Glos, 212 

Cheltenham, Glos, enclosure, 212; St. Paul’s 
Training College, 213 i 

Chesapeake, 223 

Chesham, Bucks, manors in 107; map of farms in, 
ib.. 








Bury, Bucks, 107 

Higham, Bucks, 107 

Chesham Magna, Bucks, 107 

Cheshire, 110, passim, 111 

Cheshunt, Herts, 222 

Chester, Chesh, muragers’ accounts, r1o 
—, Lady, 110 

—— family, (Glos), 213 

Chesterfield, éarl of, see Stanhope, Philip 
Chester-Master family (Glos), 213 
Chesterton, Cambs, 99 

Chetwode, Sir Philip, Field-marshal, rrr 
Chetwynd Aston, Salop, 113 
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Chichester, Sussex: archdeaconry of, 217; bishops 
of, 215; consistory court records, 217; County 
Hall, 215; episcopal records, 217; maps and 
plans, 218 (4), 219; peculiar court of archbishop 
in, 217, of dean of, ib.; poll book, ib.; rape of, 
216; tithe records, 217; union records, i5. 

Chieveley, Berks, 102, 103 

Child's Ercall, Salop, 105 

Chile, independence of, 223 

Chilton, Berks, 103 

China trade, 223 

Chingford Hall estate, Essex, 211 

— — St. Pauls, Essex, 211 i 

Chipping Campden, Glos, enclosure, 212; grammar 
school, 213; charities, ib. 

Chirk, Denb, 117 

Chiswell family (Essex), 211 

Chithurst, Sussex, 215 

Cholesbury, Bucks, 107 

Christleton, Chesh, 110 

Churchcroft, Suff, 223 

Churchdown, Glos, 213 

Churchill, John, duke of Marlborough, 118 bis, 
221 bit - 

, Lord Randolph, rrr 

Churchwardens’ accounts, 102 (5), 105 bis, 106 bis, 
215, 217, 218 fer 

Chytley, Hants, 215 

Cirencester, Glos, 213; Congregational chapel, 75.; 
Wigold farm, zb. 

Clare, earls of, 110 

Clarendon, earl of, see Villiers, G. W. F. 

Clarke, Sir Alured, 223 

——, Charles, exchequer baron, 107 

Clarkson, Thomas, 120 

Cliff, Yorks, 116 

Clive, Robert, 109 

Cloverley Hall, Salop, 113 

Cloyne, bishop of, see Bennet, William 

Clun, Salop, Union records, 155 

Clutterbuck, Sir Thomas, 118 

family (Glos), 213 

Coaley, Glos, 213 

Cobbett, William, 221 

Cobham, Surrey, 114 

Cochrane, Thomas, earl of Dundonald, 223 

Cockeram, John, 117 

Cockersand, Lancs, cartulary, 111 

Cokayne, G. E., 99 

Colchester, Essex: enclosure, 108; manor of Green- 
stead, íb.; property in, ib; Public Library, zb. 

Cold Norton, Staffs, 110 

Coleman family (Wilts), 106 

Colman, Rev. Dr. Ben, 223 

‘Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensia,' 98 

Collingwood, Cuthbert, Lord, 119; journal, 99 

Colthrop, Berks, paper mills, 102 

Colvin, H. M., 98 

Comber, John, 216 








Combermere abbey, Chesh, 105 

Commonplace book, 118 

Compton, Berks, 103; subsidy roll, i5. 

Congo, expedition of H. M. Stanley to, 223 

Constables’ accounts, ror, 106, 116, 220 

Constantine family (Yorks), 116 

Constantinople, Austrian ambassador of, 222 

Cooke, Edward, 110 

Cookhill, Worcs, school records, 106 

Coote, Sir Eyre, 221 

Cope family (Hants), 104 

Corbet family (Salop), 105 

Corhampton, Hants, 104 

Cottenham, Cambs: charities, 210, tithes, ib. 

Cotton, Robert, 221 

Cordova, y de Velasco, Don Martin de, 222 

‘Court of Great Sessions, The practice of,’ 219 

Coventry, Warws, Diocesan Record. Office, 214, 215 

Cowbridge, Glam, 219 bis; tithes, ib. 

Cowdray, Sussex, 215 bis 

Cowfold, Sussex, register of electors, 217 

Coxwell family (Glos), 212 bis 

Coychurch, Glam, 219 

Crabbs Cross, Worcs, school records, 106 

Cradley, Worcs, enclosure, 115 

Craven family (Salop), 113 

Crewkerne, Som, 106 

Crimean War, 97; diary, 212 

Crogen, Wladys, Denb, 117 

Cromhall, Glos, 213 

Cromwell, Elizabeth, 107 

——, Henry, Lord, 117 

—, Lord, see Cromwell, Henry 

Croydon, Surrey, 114 bis; parish records, ib.; Public 
Libraries, i5.5 school records, ib. 

‘Crutchley Manuscripts :in the John Rylands 
Library, Hand-List of,’ 111 

Cudley, Worcs, enclosure, 115 

Culpeper family (Kent), 222 

Cumnor, Berks, parish records, 102 

Curdworth, Warws, 220 

Curzon, Robert, 14th Baron Zouche, 110 

Custring, Thomas, 223 


DARRELL family (Wilts), 106 
Dartmouth, earl of, see Legge, William 
Dashwood, Sir John, 98 

papers (West Wycombe, Bucks), 98 
Davenport, William, rrr 

Davies, Robert (‘Bardd Nantglyn’), 100 
Davenport papers, 110 

Debden, Essex, rectors of, 211 

—— Hall estate, Essex, 211 

De Braose family, 212 

Deddington, Oxon, 105 

Delhi, account of siege of, 120 
Delmé-Radcliffe family (Sussex), 216 
collection, 114, 211 %.1 
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de Longespee, Matilda, 212 

Deputy Keeper of the Records, 112; report of, 210 

Derbyshire, 1x10 

—, George, 220 

de Vere, John, earl of Oxford, 221 

Devereux, Robert, earl of Essex, 221 

family (Heref), 111 

Devon, 115 

Diaries, 96, 97, 99 bis, 102, 104, 108, 109, 110, 115, 
II9, 120 fer, 210, 212 bis, 219, 223 ter 

Dibdin, Rev. Thomas Frognall, 109 

Didcot, Berks, 103 

Didling, Sussex, 215 bis, 

Didmarton, Glos, enclosure, 212 

Dillon, General, 223 

Dives and Pauper, 98 

Dod, John, 1:3 

Dogmersfield, Hants, 104 

Dolman family (Berks), 105 

Dominica, B.W.I., plantations in, 103 

Donnington, Sussex, Kingsham farm in, 218; 
parish registers, ib. 

Dorking, Surrey, 114 

Dorset, 115 

Dosthill, Warws, 220 

Douglas, Archibald, earl of Angus, 117 

Dover, Baron, see Ellis, G. J. W. Agar- 

Down Ampney, Glos, 213 

Drayton, Oxon, 98 

———, Salop, 105 

Droitwich, Worcs, school records, 106 

Drummond, Sir William, 221 

Drungewick, Sussex, 215 

Duberley, Henry, 97 

——, Frances, 97 

Ducarel, A. C., 98 

Duddlewick, Salop, 113 

Dudley, earl of, 115 

» Robert, earl of Leicester, 117 

» Wofcs, Public Library, 115 

Dummer, Hants, 104 

Dumpford, Sussex, 215 

Duncan, Jonathan, 224 

Duncton, Sussex, 218; parish records, id. 

Dundonald, earl of, tee Cochrane, T'homas 

Dunfold, Surrey, 114 

Dunaley, Staffs, enclosure, 115 

Duns Linen Co., 99 

Durham, county, 109; justiciar of, 119 

———, Durh. cathedral, 119; Dyers and Litsters, 
Tanners in, 99; University Library, ib. 

Dutton family (Glos), Lords Sherborne, 213 dis 











EARLS COLNE, Essex, 222 

Easebourne, Sussex, poor house, 217 * 

East Dean, Sussex, 215 bts 

Easteaswrith, Sussex, hundred, constables and head 
boroughs of, 216 


Easter Mugdock, Stirlingshire, 97 

East Hagbourne, Berks, enclosure, 103 

Easthampstead, Berks, map, 103 

East Hanney, Berks, 103 

Hatley, Cambs, 211 

Hendred, Berks, 103; parish records, 102 

— Ilsley, Berks, 103 (3) 

—— India Company, 224 

Indies, 109; trading company in, 223 

— — Lavant, Sussex, parish records, 217, 218 

Eastleach Turville, Glos, enclosure, 212 

East Lockinge, Berks, 103; enclosure, i5.; tithes, ib. 

East Preston, Sussex, union records, 217 

East Stoke, Notts, 113 

East Stratton, Hants, parish records, 104 

Eaton Hastings, Berks, 103 

Ebrington, Glos, 213 

Ecchinswell, Hants, 103 

Ecclesfield, Yorks, 116 

Edburton, Sussex, 219 

Eden, William, rst Baron Auckland, 110 

Edinburgh: castle, 96; Holyroodhouse, i5.; Scottish 
Record Office, ib.; University, 210; University 
Library, id. 

Edward IV, letters, 117 

Edward VII, 111 

Edwards, R. M., diary, 120 

Egdean, Sussex, parish records, 218 

Egmont, earl : see Perceval, John 

= papers. 9 

Elibank, Lord, see Murray, Patrick 

Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, letter, 117 

Elizabeth, Princess, 117 

Ellastone, Staffs, 11: 

Ellesborough, Bucks, 107 

Ellis, George J. W. Agar-, rst Baron Dover, 110 

—, Thomas, 100 

Elmshall, Yorks, 99 

Elmy, Mrs. E. C. Wolstenholme, 98 

Elsted, Sussex, 215 

Empshott, Hants, 104 

Enclosures: Berks, 102 bis, 103 ter; Essex, 108; Glos, 
212; Notts, 105; Sussex, 218; Warws, 214; Yorks, 
I I5 

England: Admiralty, Black Book of, 117; Articles 
of peace between England and France, c. 1665, 
103; Bayard family property in, 120; 'Brefe 
Sumarie of the estate of, 117; exchequer, ‘a 
short compendium . . .,’ ib.; genealogy of kings 
of, ib. bis; inns in, 222; public revenue, 118; see 
also George I, James II, William IV 

Errol, earl of, see Hay, Francis 

Eryri, Dafydd Ddu, 100 

Essex, earl of, see Devereux, Robert 

Essex, 108; Record Office, 211 

‘Essex Parish Records, 1240—1894, 211 

‘Essex Record Office, The,” 211 

Ethrope, Bucks, earl of Chesterfield's library at, 221 

Eversley, Hants, 104 
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Evesham, Worcs, school records, ro6 
Ewcross, Yorks, r16 

Ewelme honour, Oxon, 98 

Ewen family (Essex), arr 

Ewens, Ralph, 117 

Eynford hundred, Norf, 109 

Eyre family (Berks), 103 


FAIRCROSS, Berks, hundred subsidy roll, 103 

Fane, John, 11th earl of Westmorland, 117 

Faringdon, Berks, 103 ter 

‘Farm and Cottage Inventories of Mid-Essex, 1635- 
1749," 212 

Farnborough, Warws, parish records, 215 

Farnham, Surrey, x14 

Fastolf, Thomas, 223 

Fauconberg family (Yorks), 1:6 

Faulkbourne Hall estate, Essex, 211 

` Felpham, Sussex, 218 

Fenny Compton, Warws, 214 

Fenwick family (Lancs), rog 

Ferdinand V of Spain, letter, 1I9 

Fermin de Tarter, Messrs., of Spain, 118 

Fernhurst, Sussex, 215 bis ; 

Ferring, Sussex, 218; parish records, id, 

Ferryland, Newfoundland, Protestant Board of 
Education, 223 

Finch family, rrr 

Findon, Sussex, 215; tithe records, 218 

Fittleworth, Sussex, parish records, 218 

Fitzgibbon family, 11o 

Fitzharding, Robert, 212 

Flanke, log-book, 120 

Flett, Sir John Smith, 210 

Ford, Sussex, parish registers, 218 

Hall, Derb, 109 . 

Forest of Dean, Glos, Arthur and Edward Colliery 
214 

Forster, William, 216 . 

Fortescue, Earl, see F ortescue, Hugh 

» George Matthew, 110 

» Hugh, rst Earl, rro 

Foston, Lincs, rrr 

Fowler, Rev. John Thomas, 99 

Frampton-on-Severn, Glos, 213 

France, 222 ter; Articles of Peace between England 
and, c. 1665, 103; ports of, 109; king of, see 
Louis XIV; queen of, see Leszcznski, Maria 

Franciscan house, annals of a, 97 

Frederick, king of Bohemia, r17 

`~ Freeman, Edward Augustus, 99, 210 

Fretherne, Glos, MS. history of, 214 

Frodsham, Chesh, parish records, 109 

Fry, Elizabeth, 97 

—— family, 97 - ` 

Fuller, Edward, 218 ter, 219 (4) 

Funtington, Sussex, 218 zer 











GALE; S., 98 ] 

Gambier, Sir James, 120 

Gardiner family of Roche Court, Hants, 104 

Gardner, Alan, Lord, 221 

——, W. 215 

Gargrave, Yorks, tithes, 116 

Garmany, J. W., 98 

Garrick, David, 11g bis 

———, Mrs., diaries, 115 

Garter, Order of the, 221 

Gatehouse family (Hants), 104 

Gelligaer, parish records, 219; school records, ib.; 
tithes, 75. 

Genealogy, pedigrees, 106, IIO, 116, 117 bis, 216, 
219, 222 bis 

Genoa, consuls at, 109 

George I, 221 

Gibbons, Charles, 113 

Gibraltar, 223; officers of the ordnance at, 118 

Gibson, J. B., diary, 120 

Giggleswick, Yorks, Grammar school, 116 

Glamorganshire, administrative records, 2193 
County Record Office, ib.; elections, ib.; school 
records, ;5.; tithes, ib: i 

Glasgow, University Library, 99 

Gloucester, Glos, 108; Black and White Friars at, 
214; charity, 108; City Libraries, id. 

Gloucestershire, 115, 213; enclosures, 212; Records 
Office, i5. 

Godalming, Surrey, 114 

Goldsmith, Robert, architect, 109 

Goodsonn, William, Admiral, rr8 

Goodwood estate, Sussex, 215 ter 

Goree, 223 

Graffham, Sussex, parish registers, 218 

Grafton, Yorks, rr 5 

Graig, Mon, 116 

Gratwick, Thomas, 216 

——-, William, 216 

Great Barr, Staffs, 220 

—— Brickhill, Bucks, 107 

Greatham, Hants, ro4 

Great Hampton, Worcs, parish records, 106 

—— Kimble, Bucks, 107 

—— Lyth, Salop, 113 

Packington, Warws, parish records, 215 

Greaves family, 109 . 

Greene family (Essex), 211 

Greenham, Berks, 103 

Gregory, John, vintner, rr2 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, 222 

Greville, Charles, 110 

, Lady Charlotte, 110 

—— Henry William, 110 

Grey, Maria, 99 

Grosvenor, Richard, 2nd marquess of Westminster, 
IIO 

Guernsey, C.I., 223 

Guildford, Surrey, Muniment Room, 114 
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Gurney family, 97 
——— (Bucks), 107 





HADDENHAM, Bucks, 107 

Haddington, E. Lothian, town council records, 96 

Hagbourne, Berks, 103 

Hague, The, 221; news-letters from, 222 

Hailes, Lord, 99 

Haldane, Sir Aylmer, General, 99 

Hall of Dunglass family (Berwickshire), 96 

Halnaker, Sussex, 215 bis 

Hamilton, Sir William, 221 

Hampshire: estates of Lord Bolton in, 104, of Duke 
of Chandos and Buckingham in, ib.; Record 
Office, ib.; Society for the Education of the Poor, 
ib.; unions’ records, 1b. 

Hampstead Norris, Berks, 103 

Hampton, Worcs, school records, 106 

Handsworth, Warws, 220; parish records, ib. 

Hanford family (Worcs), 106 

Hankinson family (Chesh), 111 

Harcourt, William, Earl Harcourt, 223 

Hardham, Sussex, highway book, 216 

Harewood, Yorks, 116 ` 

Harlestone, Northants, 220 

Harrison, John, James and William, clock makers, 
112 

Harrison-Wayne family (Hants), 104 

Harrowby family, see Ryder 

Hartshill, Warws, parish records, 214 

Hartwell, Bucks, 107 

Hascombe, Surrey, 114 

Hatley St. George, Cambs, 211 

Haughton, Sussex, 215 

Havana, Cuba, 223 

‘Hawks, William, 210 

Hay, Alexander, 117 

, Francis, earl of Errol, 117 

Headley, Hants, 104 

Heath, Sir Robert, 117 

Helsby, Thomas, 109 

Hemingfield, Yorks, 116 

Hempton, Glos, 213 

Henbury, Chesh, 110 

Henderson, Andrew, ‘History of the Rebellion,’ 99 

Hendon, Middlx, Central Library, 113; Welfare and 
Comforts Organization, /5., Welsh Harp, ib. 

Hereford, Heref, City Library, 108 

—, bishop of, see Humphreys, Humphrey 

, chancellor of, see Wynne, Edward 

Herefordshire, 108 

Hertfordshire, County Record office, 104, IIA4, 211, 
n. 1; poor law records, 105 

Hertwell, Bucks, 98 

Heswall, Chesh, rro 

Hewbanke, Roger, prior, 120 

Heyshott, Sussex, parish registers, 218 

Hicks Beach, Miss, 98 





t 





Higham Benstead, Essex, 108 

High Laver, Essex, Oates in, 211 

Hilton, Warws, 220 

Hinstock, Salop, 105 

Hispaniola, 118 

Historical MSS. Commission: 2nd Report (Adder- 
ley Hall), 105; 6th Report (Wallingford), r00, 
101; rsth Report (Acton Reynald), 105 

Hitcham cum Dorney, Bucks, 107 

Hitcote, Glos, 213 

Hobhouse, John Cam, Baron Broughton, 97 

Hodgson, J. S., Major-General, 97 

; S. J., Lieut.-General, 97 

Holcombe, Oxon, 223 

Holland, landing in, 1799, 118; war with, 1780, 
221 

Holme Park estate, Essex, 211 

Holyhead, Anglesey, curate of, 100 

Hornby castle, Yorks, 116 

Horsham, Sussex, union records, 217 

Horsley, Glos, 212 ter 

Hotchkiss, Leonard, schoolmaster, 113 

Houndean, Sussex, 215, 

Household accounts, 96, 99, 103, 105 bis, 108, 110, 
III, 116 bts, 223 

Hove, Sussex: property in, 115; Public Library, ib. 

Hoyland family (Yorks), 116 

Hubert Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, 106 

Huby, Yorks, 115 

Hulcott, Bucks, 107 ` 

Hull, Yorks: garrison, 210; merchant house at, i5.; 
University College Library, i5. 

Hulton, Staffs, rro 

Hume family, see Marchmont, earls of, 

Humphreys, Humphrey, bishop of Bangor and of 
Hereford, 100 

Hungerford, Berks, 103 dis; town archives, ror 

Hunslet, Yorks, 115 

Hunt, George Ward, 220 

Hunter family (Berks), 102 bis 

Huntingdon, Henry of, ‘Historia Anglorum, 97 

Hyder Ali, 224 





ILsTON, Leica, Irr 

India, 104; description of towns in, 120; military 
operations in, 223; property in, 120; trade with, 
ib. 

Indian Mutiny, 97 

Inglis, John, diary, 96 

—, John James, diary, 96 

—— family of Douglas, Lanarkshire, 96 

Ingoldsbye, Richard, 107 

Inkberrow, Worcs, school records, 106 

Inkpen, Berks, 103 

Inventories, 112 

Inverness-shire, 97 

Jonian Islands, 222 

Iping, Sussex, poor book, 217 
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Ireland, 104, 105, 117; property in, 105, 115 
— —, Northern, Public Record Office, 97 
Iselhampstead Latimer, Bucks, 107 

Isle of Wight, 104 

Itchen Navigation papers, 104 

Iver, Bucks, 107 

Ivinghoe, Bucks, 107 bis 

Ixworth, Suff, 215 


JACKSON, WILLIAM, 221, 223 
Jacobites, trials of, 107 

Jamaica, 118 bis; plantations in, 103 
James 1I, stables of, 118 

James II of Scotland, 221 

Jameson raid, 98 

Jenkins family (Salop), 113 

Jersey, countess of, see Villiers, Sarah 
Jex-Blake, Sophia L., papers of, 210 
John XXII, pope, 222 

Johnston, H. H., 98 

Jones, John, of Glanygors, 1co 


KEBLE, JOHN, 98 

Keele, Staffs, 110 fer 

Kempley, Glos, 108 

Kemeys papers, 116 bis 

Kemys-Tynte collection, 219 
Kenilworth, Warws, administrative records, 214 
Kensham, Glam, 220 

Keyham, Leics, 111 

Killiecrankie, battle of, 99 

Kimcote, Leics, 111 

Kimpton, Herts, 114 

Kincardineshire, 97 

King family (Wilts), 106 

Kinglake, A. W., 212 

Kingscote, Lt.-Col. R. N. F., diary, 212 
——, Glos, 212 bir; Park estate, id. 
Kinnerley, Salop, 113 bis 

Kinross-shire, 97 

Kintbury, Berks, 103 bis 

—— Eagle, Berks, subsidy roll, 103 
Kippington, Kent, 114 

Kirdford, Sussex, 215 bis, 218 
Knighton-on-Teme, Worcs, school records, 106 
Knox, John, rrr 

Knutton, Staffs, rro 


LAINDON, Essex, 211 

Lamb, Lady Caroline, r10 

Lambart, Richard F. W., sth earl of Cavan, 118 

Lambley, Notts, 113 

Lancashire, 109, 110, 111, 117, 220 

Lancaster, Lancs, rog bis; Public Library, ib; 
shipping records, id. 


Lancaster, duchy of, court, 111; manor of Hunger- 
ford, 108 

Lane-Fox family (Yorks), 115 

Lanelay estate, (Glam), 219 

Langford, Notts, 113 

Langham, Essex, 211 

Large family, (Wilts), 106 

Latymer, W., chronicle, 98 

Laud, William, 222 

Layton, alas Leighton, alias Leighton Grange, 
Essex, 108 

Le Court family (Hants), 104 

Lee, General, 223 

Leeds, John, 216 

— —, Yorks: Central Library, 115; parish records, 
ib. 





priory, Kent, cartulary, 98 

Legal precedents, book of, 98 

Legge, William, 2nd earl of Dartmouth, 120 ` 

——— family (Glos), Lord Stawell, 213 

Leghorn, consuls at, 109 

Leicester, earl of, see Dudley, Robert 

——, Leics, rir zr; Museum Muniment Room, 
ib.; Wyggeston's hospital, i5. 

Leicestershire, 110 

Leigh Castle, Glam, 220 

—— family (Essex), 211 

—— —, (Glos), 213 

Leighton Grange, see Layton 

Leintwardine, Salop, 113 

Leith Hill, Surrey, 114 

Lekinfield, Yorks, 210 

Leopard, 223 

Leslie, George, earl of Rothes, 221 

Lestrade, Louis-François, 119 

Leszcznski, Maria, queen of France, 222 

— —, Stanislaus, king of Poland, 222 

Letcombe Bassett, Berks, 103 bis 

——— Regis, Berks, 103 

Levant, trade in, 102 

Leventhorp, John, 222 

Leveson-Gower, Harriet, duchess of Sutherland, r1o 

—~ —— family, 110 

Lewis, J., historical collections, 98 

Lexden, Essex, enclosure, 108 

Leytonstone, Essex, inventory of house in, 122 

Leyton, Essex, Public Library, 108 

Lhuyd, Edward, 100 

Lieven, Prince Christopher, 97 

— —, Princess Dorothea, 97 

Ligonier, Sir John, 118 

Linaker, R. H., rir 

Lincolnshire, 110 

Linlithgow, 97 

Linthorpe, Yorks, parish records, 115 

Liphook, see Lyppock 

Lisvane, Glam, 219 

Litlington, Cambs, 211 

Little Billing, Northants, constables’ accounts, 220 
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Little Brickhill, Bucks, 107 

Littledean, Glos, 213 

Little Hampton, Worcs, parish records, 106 

— Kimble, Bucks, 107 

Liverpool, Lancs, maps, 111; poll book, id. 

Llanblethian, Glam, 219; bis; tithes, ib. 

Llancarfan, Glam, parish records, 219 

Llandderfel, Merioneth, tithes, 100 

Llanddulas, Caern, quarry record, 100 

Llanedeyrn, Glam, 219 bis 

Llanfabon, Glam, 219 

Llangeview, Mon, 116 

Llanharan, Glam, 219 

Llanharry, Glam, 219 

Llanhowell, Mon, 116 

Llanilid, Glam, 219 

Llanishen, Glam, 219 

Llantrisant, Glam: borough records, 219; parish 
records, ib. 

Llantrithyd, Glam: parish records, 219; tithes, 7d. 

Llantwit Major, Glam, 219; parish records, i5. 
tithes, 7b. 

Llanvair-Discoed, Mon, 116 

Llanvedw, Glam, 219 

Loch Bay, 96 bis 

Lockinge, Berks, 102 

Lodsworth, Sussex, 216; parish registers, 218 

Loisel, Antoine, 222 

London: 102; Austin Friars, rir, 112; British 
Museum, 97, 220; Cantlowe manor, 214; Chelsea, 
119; city companies’ records, 112; Clement's Inn, 
120; County Council Muniment Room, 214; 
Guildhall Library, rr1; inventories, 112; marriage 
licenses, 114; parish records, 112, 214, 2225 port 
duties, 111; property in, 112, I14, 115, 222 bis; 
Tottenham Court manor, 214; University 
Library, 99; ward records, 112 

Long family (Hants), 104 

Lonsdale South, Lancs, 109 bis 

Loppington House, Salop, family papers, 105 

Lorraine, Charles Alexander of, 221 

Loseley MSS., 114 

——— Park, Surrey, 114 dis 

Louis XIV of France, 222 

Low Layton, see Layton 

Lowndes, T., bookseller, 98 

Loyd family (Berks), 102 

Lucy family (Warws), 214 

Ludlow, Salop: corporation records, 105; Palmer's 
guild in, id. 

Lyppock, Hants, 215 


MCCARTHY, SIR CHARLES, governor of Sierre Leone, 
I20 

MclIlquham, Mrs. H., 98 

MacLeod of MacLeod, CoL, 96 

Madeley Wood, Salop, bridge, 113 

Madley, Heref, 108 
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Madras, 120 

Maister, merchant house, 210 

Malta, commander-in-chief at, 119 

Malvern, Worcs, school records, 106 

Mancetter, Warws, parish records, 214 

Manchester, Lancs: Cathedral, 109; College of 
Christ, ib.; John Rylands Library, id. 

Mapledurham, Oxon, rectory manor of, 104 

Maps: Berks, 102, 103 passim; Cambs, 211; Glam, 
219; Glos, 213; Hants, 104; Notts, 105; Peebles- 
shire, 97; Salop, 105 bis; Staffs, 110; Sussex, 215, 
216 passim, 218; Wilts, 106; Yorks, 116 

Marcham, Berks, 103 

Marchmont, earl of, account books and inventories, 


96 l 

Mark Hall estate, Essex, 211 

Marks Tey Hall, Essex, 211 
Marlborough, duke of, see Churchill, John 
Marlow, Bucks, 107 

Marsden, John, 116 

Marsh, Page & Creed, 119 
Marshall, Dr. Anthony, 116 
Marshfield, Mon, 116 

Marston family (Salop), 113 
Martin, Thomas, 112 

Marton, Rev. O., r09 

Martley, Worcs, school records, 106 
Mary, Princess, duchess of Gloucester, 110 
Masham family (Essex), 211 
Massachusetts Bay, province of, 223 
Master family (Glos), 213 
Matching Hall (Essex), 211 
Mathews, Richard, 224 

Mauduit, Jasper, 223 
Maugersbury, Glos, 213 

iini John, abbot, 97 


I20 








. III 

Mediterranean, 223; War in, 119 

Melverley, Salop, 113 zer 

Merston, Sussex, 215; parish registers, 218 

Merthyr Tydfil, Glam, 219 

Merton, Surrey, 119 

Michaelston-super-Ely, Glam, 220 

Michaelstone-y-vedw, Mon, 116 

Michell, G. B., 214 

Middleton, Surrey, 215 

Middlesbrough, Yorka, parish sécordi; 115; Public 
Libraries, 2b. 

"Middlesex, History and present state of the county 
of, 222 

Midhurst, Sussex, 215; union records, 217 bis 

Mid-Lavant, Sussex, parish records, 218 

Mildmay family (Som), 106 

Militia, etc., 106, 214, 220 

Mill Hill Thirty Club, 113 

Milton, Glam, 220 

Milton-under-Wychwood, Oxon, parish records, 
tithes, 155 


2G 
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Mines, 110; Glos, 213, 214; Salop, 105 

Minorca, capture of Fort St. Philip, 109 
Mitcheldean, Glos, 213 

Mittin, C., 218 

Molesey, Surrey; 114 

Monmouthshire, 116; British Medical Assn. in, 220 
Montague, Matthew, M.P., 103 

Montreal, 120 

Moore, Sir Graham, Admiral, 119 bis 

—, Sir John, 118 

Mordaunt family (Warws), 214 

“More examples of English Handwriting . . .,’ 211 
More-Molyneux family (Surrey), 114 
Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos, 213 

Moreton Valence, Glos, 213 

Morteyn, honour of, Bucks, 107 

Morton, Chesh, 110 

Mostyn, Lord, collection of, 221 

Mount, John, 102 

family (Berks), 102 bis 

Mount-Stuart, Viscount, 109 

Much Wenlock, Salop, gas works, 113 
Mullins-Dennett MSS., 216 

Murray, Lord John, general, 109 

, Patrick, sth Lord Elibank, 96 

—, Lady Louisa, 119 

—, Sir William, 117 

—, William, general, 110 

—— family, 109 

—— family of Elibank and Blackbarony, Peebles- 








shire, 96 
Mylne family, H.M. master masons, 96 


NALL-Cam, A. R. N., Lord Brocket, 104 

Napier, Sir Charles James, general, 119 

Naples, British minister at, 221 

Narbrough, Sir John, 118 

Nash, Bucks, 107 

National Library of Scotland, 99 

——— — of Wales, 116 

— Register of Archives, 104 2., 116 

Neath, Glam: school board records, 219; education 
authority, i5.; school records, i5. 

Needham, John, 116 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 119 fer, 221 

Nevendon, Essex, 211 

New Alresford, Hants, town trust records, 104. 

Newburgh priory, Yorks, 116 

Newbury, Berks, 103; subsidy roll, 25. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffs, 110 bis 

New England, ministers of, 223 

Newent, Glos, 213 bts 

Newfoundland, 223 

New Hailes, 99 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal, 119 

Newport, Andrew, Lord, 118 

Newport, Mon, Central Public Library, 116 

—— Pagnell, Bucks, Hospital of St. John, 107 


News-letters, 118, 222 

Newton Longeville, Bucks, 107 

Newton Nottage, Glam, titles, 219 

New York, capture of, 223 

New Zealand: property in, 120; towns in, 73. 

Nice, consuls at, 109 

Nicholas family (Wilts), 106 

Nichols, Bowyer, 109 

——, John, 109 

Nightingale, Florence, 109 

Norbury, Staffs, 110 

Norden, John, 215 

Northamptonshire Record Society, 220 

North Gloucestershire Militia, 214 : 

Northleach, Glos, 213; prison, apothecary's journal, 
212 

Northleach Foreign, Glos, 213 

North Mundham, Sussex, 215 

Nibley, Glos, 213 

Stoke, Sussex, parish records, 218 

Northumberland, 109; lieutenancy papers, 120; 
muster rolls, £^. 

Northwick, Glos, 213 

Norton by Galby, Leics, rrr 

Norton family (Hants), 104 

Norton-on-the-Moors, Staffs, rro bis 

Norwich, Norf, 222 

Nottingham, Notts, 113 òis; Public Libraries, ;5.; 
waterworks, id. l 

Nottinghamshire, 110, 113; County Record Office, 
105 

Nova Scotia, 120 

Nuthurst, Sussex, parish records, 218 

Nyasa-Tanganyika expedition, 98 








OADBY, Leics, 111 

Obert, General, 222 

Ockley, Surrey, 114 

Ogmore, Glam, 220 

Old Alresford, Hants, 104. 

Oldbury, Glos, enclosure, 212 

Oliphant, Alexander & Co., wine merchants, 96 

Olveston, Glos, parish records, 212 

Orde, Thomas, Lord Bolton, 104 

‘Ornament and Decoration in Essex Records,’ 212 

Osborne family (Glos), 108 

Ossett Appletreewick, Yorks, 116 

Otford, Kent, 114 

Othen family (Surrey), 114 

Oseney abbey, Oxon, 98 

Oving, Sussex, 218; parish registers, zb. 

Owen family of Penrhos, Holyhead, 100 

Owlswick, Bucks, 107 

Oxenhall, Glos, 213 

Oxford, earl of, see de Vere, John 

Oxford, Oxon, Bodleian Library, 98; Corpus Christi 
College, ‘cornbook’, ib. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Oxfordshire, 105, 110; County Records Joint 
Committee, 105 
Ozleworth, Glos, 213; parish records, 112 


PAGHAM, Sussex, 216, 218; Nyetimber in, 215; 
parish records, 218; tithes, 7b. 

Palmer family (Essex), 211 

Pantulf, Amiria, 106; Hugh, ib. 

Parish records: Berks, 102 passim; Bucks, 107; 
Chesh, 109, 110; Essex, 211; Glam, 219; Glos, 
212; Hants, 104; Herts, 104; Oxon, 98, 105; 
Salop, 105; Som, 106; Sussex, 217-18 passim; 
Warws, 214, 215; Worcs, 106; Yorks, 115 bis 

Parliament: debates, 105; elections: Stroud, 212, 
Sussex, 217, Wallingford, 100; house of commons, 
proceedings, 117; house of lords, procedure, 118 

Parsons, Thomas, commonplace book, 118 

Pasley, Sir Thomas, Admiral, 119 

Patents and commissions, register, 98 

Paul family (Glos), 213 

— (Warws), 214 

Paulet, John, sth marquess of Winchester, 112 

Peasemore, Berks, 103 

Peel, Sir Robert, 110, 119 

Pendoylan, Glam, tithes, 219 

Penrhos papers, 100 

Perceval, John, 1st earl of Egmont, 97 

—— family, 97 , 

Percy, Charles Bertie, 110 

——, Henry Algernon, sth earl of Northumber- 
land, household of, 210 

Peris, Gutyn, 100 

Perks, Col. William, 97 

Perry Barr, Staffs, 220 

- Pershore, Worcs, school records, 106 

Peru, 222 

Peterstone, Mon, 116 

Petrie, Robert, 221 

Pettigrew, Dr., 119 

Petworth, Sussex, 215; union records, 217 

Phillipps, Sir Thomas, rrr 

—— MSS., 97 bis, 110, 120, 224 

Pillerton Hersey, Warws, parish records, 215 

Pitt, William, earl of Chatham, 118 

) ILO 

Pitstone, Bucks, 107 ter 

Pizarro, Hernando, 222 

Plumtree, Notts, 113 

Poland, king of, see Leszcznski, Stanislaus 

Pole, Germain, 118 

Poleing, St. John, Sussex, 215 

Poling, Sussex, parish registers, 218; tithe records, 
ib. 














' Pollard family (Som), 106 
Pontypridd, Glam, administrative records, 219 
Port Talbot, Glam, education authority, 219; 
school records, ib. 
Powick, Worcs, school records, 106 


Preshaw, Hants, 104 

Preston, Sussex, 218 

Preston Bissett, Bucks, 107 

Prideaux, Sir Edmund, 109 

Pringle, Thomas, Rear Adml, 118 

Prior, Matthew, 118 

Priors Hardwick, Warws, parish records, 215 
Prisons, 221 

Prosperous Sarak, prisoners in, 221 

Public Record Office, 210 

Pulteneytown, Caithness, 96 

Pyddoke family (Warws), 220 

Pym, Sir Charles, 118 

Pyrton, Oxon, 98 

Pytchley, Isham and Broughton Provident Society, 


QUAKER families, 97 

Quarter sessions, Beaumaris, 100 
Quebec, capture of, 223 

Queen's messenger, 211 


RADCLIFFE, GEORGE, merchant, 112 

———, Ralph, merchant, 112 

—family (Sussex), 216 

Radway, Warws, 214 

Railways: Birmingham, Wolverhampton and Stour 
Valley, 115; Kingswinford, 1b.; Ludlow and Clee 
Hill, 105 

Rainbow, seamen's wages in, 221 

Ramsay of Banff family (Perthshire), 96 

Randwick, Glos, 213 

Ravenstone, Leics, 111 

Rayne, Essex, Baynards alias Old Hall, in, 211 

Reading, Berks, County Record Office, 100 

Reading family (Warws), 214 

Redbrook, Glos, tinplate works, 213 

Redditch, Worcs, school records, 106 

Rennell, James, diary, 120 

‘Reproduction, A, of A map of the County of Essex 
1777 . . 4, 212 

Rhodes, Cecil John, 98 

Rhondda, Glam, education authority, 219; school 
records, zb. 

Rhymney Iron Co., Glam, 219 

Richards, Raymond, collection, rro 

Ricketts, G. P., 120 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 223 

Rissington, Glos, 213 

Risley family (Oxon), 185 

River Adur Navigation records, 216 

Robert of Gloucester, chronicle, 99 

Rodborough, Glos, 213 

Rodington, Salop, parish records, 105 

Rogate Bohunt, Sussex, 215 

Rogers family (Glos), 212 bis 

Romney, Kent, 110 

Roper family (Lancs), 109 


Ux 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Ross, Alexander, general, 223 

Ross on Wye, Heref, 221 ° 

Rotherfield Greys, Oxon, parish records, 98 
Rotherfield Peppard, Oxon, parish records, 105 
Rothes, earl of, see Leslie, George ' 

Rowington, Warws, parish records, 215 
Rowley, Staffs, r1o 

Royal George, log-book, 120 

Royal Niger Co., 98 

Ruardean, Glos, 213; parish records, 212 
Rudge Hall, Salop, family papers, 105 

Rupert, Prince, 117 

Ruspoli, Augusto, Prince, rro 

Russell, Lord John, 110 

Rustington, Sussex, 218 

Russia, 222 

Rutland, rr; 

Ryder, Frances, countess of Harrowby, rro 

; Susan, countess of Harrowby, 110 
Ryton-on-Dunsmore, Warws, parish records, 21 5 





SACKVILLE, LORD GEORGE, 118 

Sacramento, plan of, 103 

Saddleworth, Yorks, 116 

Sadler family (Wilts), 106 

St. Athan, Glam, parish records, 219 

St. George’s, Glam, 220 

St. Hilary, Glam, 220 

St. John Mildmay family (Hants), 104 

St. Mary Hill, Glam, 219 

St. Mathurin (M. et L.), France, 222 

St. Nicholas, Glam, 220 

St. Trond, 221 

Salisbury, bishop of, see Burgess, ‘Thomas 

Salperton, Glos, 212 bir t 

Sandleford, Berks, 103 

San Josef, 120 

Schools, records etc., 106, 113, rt4, 116 bis, 211, 
213 bis, 219, passim, 220, 223; school boards, 105s, 
219 bis 

Scotland, debts due to, 118; National Library, 99; 
see also James II 

Scottish Universities bills, 119 

Seaford, Sussex, 21 5 

Sefton, earl of, 107 

Selden, John, 98 

Selsey, Sussex 218; parish records, id. 

Servant, Rev. William, 108 

Seymour, Lord, see Seymour, Thomas 

» Thomas, Lord Seymour of Sudeley, 215 

Shabbington, Bucks, 222 

Shakespeare's Birthplace Library, 115 

Shalford, Surrey, 114 

Shapwick, Som, 210 

Shaw, Berks, 103 zer; Shaw House, 15.; inventories, 

. accounts, fò. 

Sheepbridge Magna cum Garstons, Berks, 102 





Sheffield, Yorks: business records, 
Libraries, ib.; school, id. 

Shellingford, Berks, parish records, 102 

Shennington, Glos, 108 

Sheppard family (Wilts), 106 


116; 


City 


. Sherborne, Lord, see Dutton 
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Sherborne, Glos, 213 fer; muniments, jb.; Park 
estate, 7b. 

Sherfield Loddon, Hants, roz 

Shillinglee Park, Sussex 216 

Shinfield, Berks, r02 

Shipley, Sussex, Hookland Park in, 218 

Shipping, rrr 

Shopwyke, Sussex, 215, 218 

Shoreham, Sussex, register of electors, 217 

Shortesfield, Sussex, 215 

Shotford, Sussex, 215 

Shrewsbury, Salop: County Record Office, 105; 
mayors of, 113; property in, zb. bis; Public 
Library, ib.; school, id. 

Shripney, Sussex, 215 

Shrivenham, Berks: enclosure, 103; hundred of, ib.; 
manors in, 7b. 

Shropshire, 105, 106, 113 fer; mines, 105; tithes, 106 

Siddington, Chesh, 110 

Sidlesham, Sussex, 215,218 

Sidney, Lady Mary, 117 

Sierra Leone, slave trade in, 120 

Sinclair, General, 99 

Singleton, Sussex, 215 bis 

Slaughter, Glos, 213 

Slave trade, 120 

Slimbridge, Glos, 213 

Slindon, Sussex, 215 

Sloane-Stanley family of Paultons, Hants, 104 

Smallwood family (Chesh), 11: 

Smith, Robert, cooper, 112 

Snell family (Essex), 211 

Sneyd family (Staffs), rro 

Green, Staffs, rro 

Snowshill, Glos, enclosure, 212 

Society of Friends, records, 220 

Solihull, Warws, 220 

Somerset, 106; County Record Office, ib., 116; 
tithes, i5. 

Sompting, Sussex, parish registers, 218 

Sonning, Berks, parish records, 102; enclosure, i5. 

Sooloo Islands, 120 

Sorrell family (Leics), 222 

Sotwell, Berks, parish records, 102 

South Ambersham, Sussex, parish records, 218 

Southampton, Lord, London estate of, 214 

South Bersted, Sussex, 215, 218 

South Cerney, Glos, Cutts Charity records, 212 

South Kirby, 115 

Southwark, Surrey, St. Saviour's, 120 

South Warnborough, Hants, 104 

Southwick priory, Hants, 104 

Soyland, Yorks, 1: 5 





PI 


HISTORICAL, MANUSCRIPTS 


Spain: army of, 119; French campaign in, 222; 
ports of, 109; transport of gold to, 222. See also 
Spayne 

Spalding Moor, Yorks, 116 

Spanish Main, 118 

Sparsholt, Berks, 103 

*Spayne, Anatomie of,’ 119 

Speedwell, Glos, colliery, 213 

Speen, Berks, 103; enclosure, ib. 

Speenhamland, Berks, 103 

Spencer, John, 215 

Sprott, Thomas, chronicle, 97 

Stadhampton, Oxon, 98 

Staffordshire, 115 

Staincliff, Yorks, 116 

Stainland, Yorks, 116 

Standish, Glos, 213 

Stanhope, Philip, earl of Chesterfield, library of, 221 

Stanley, Henry Morton, 223 

~—— family of Penrhos, Holyhead, 100 

Stanton, Glos, 213; enclosure, 212 

—— Lacy, Salop, 113 

Stawell, Lord, see Legge family 

. Stedham, Sussex, 215 bis 

Stephens family (Glos), 212 

Stewart, Robert, Viscount Castlereagh, rro, 118 

Stewkley, Bucks, 107 

Steyning, Sussex, 215 

Stile, Catherine, 222 

Stockbridge, Hants, 104 

. Stoke, Surrey, 114 

—— D’Abernon, Surrey, 114 

— Goldington, Bucks, 107 

— Mandeville, Bucks, 107 

—— Orchard, Glos, 212, 213 

— Poges, Bucks, 107 

Stoke-upon-Tern, Salop, 105 

Stone, Bucks, 107 

Stonehouse, Glos, 213 

Stony Stratford, Bucks, parish records, 107 

Storrington, Sussex, highway book, 216; parish 
records, 218 

Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos, 213 

Straits Settlements, 97 

Stratfield Saye, Berks, 102; Beech Hill, 75.; tithes, 
ib. 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Viscount, see Canning, 
Stratford 

Stratford-upon-Avon, Warws, 115; pageant, i5.; 
Public Library, ib.; Shakespeare's Birthplace 
Library, id. i 

Stratton, Glos, 213 bis 

Stroud, Glos, registers of voters, 212 

Strutt family (Essex), 211 

Stuart, Sir Charles, Lord Stuart de Rothesay, 222 

—— de Rothesay, Lord. See Stuart, Sir Charles 

, Frances, marchioness of Bute, 110 

Subsidy rolls, 103 

Suffield, Norf, 222 
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Suffolk, 223 bis 

Sullington, Sussex, 215 

Sunninghill, Berks, parish records, ro2 

Surrey, 114 

Sussex, duke of, see Augustus Frederick 

Sussex: electors’ register, 217; poor law, 15.; receivers 
general for, 216; West Sussex County Record 
Office, 215 . 

Sutherland, duchess of, see Leveson-Gower, Harriet 

Sutton, Surrey, 114 

Coldfield, Warws, 220 

Swallowfield, Berks, 102 bis 

Swanborough, Sussex, 215 

Swannington, Leics, 111 

Swinnerton, Staffs, 110 

Syresham, Northants, diary of rector, 220 





TALLAGH, co. Waterford, M.P. for, 109 

Tallonadge, Major, 223 

Tamworth, Warws, 214, 220 

Tangmere, Sussex, 215, 218; parish registers, 218 

Tasmania, description of towns, etc. in, 120 

Tavistock abbey, Devon, 97 

Taylor family (Som), 106 

Temple Guiting, Glos, 212 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, 111 

Terling estate, Essex, 211 

"Terry family (Hants), 104 

Tetbury, Glos, 213; Feoffees’ records, 212; local 
authority, i5.; records, ib. 

Tewkesbury, Glos, workhouse, 213 

Thakeham, Sussex, union records, 217 bis 

Thatcham, Berks, 102 (5), 103 fer; enclosure, 102 

Thomas, David, 120 

— Robert of Abercegin, Bangor, 100 

Thornbury, Glos, 213 bis 

Thornthwaite, Westmorland, ‘pain’ book, 109 

Thou, Jacques Auguste de, 222 

Tichborne case, 104 

Tiddenham, Glos, 108 

Tithes: Berks, 102 (5), 103; Cambs, 210, 211 bis; 
Essex, 211; Glam, 219 passim; Merioneth, 100; 
Notts, 105; Oxon, ros; Salop, ros; Sussex, 
217-18 passim; Yorks, 116 

Tobermory, Argyll, 96 

Todenham, Glos, 108 

Tonge family (Essex), 211 

Toppesfield, Essex, Camoys, Barewicks, Scotneys 
in, 211 

Tours, etc.: Belgium to Italy, 119; Brazil, 120; 
England, 102; N. Wales, 119; Europe, 109; 
Goree, 223; Havana, Rio de Janeiro and Spain, 
223; Mediterranean, 99, 223 

Towcester, Northants, St. Gregory’s court at, 222 

Towers, Joseph, 98 

Townshend, Charles, Viscount, 221 

Trafalgar, battle of, 119 

Trecastle estate, Glam, 219 
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Tregroes estate, Glam, 219 

"'remecen, king of, 222 

"Trentham, Staffs, 110 bir 

"Tripoli, pirates in, 118 

Tripp family (Som), 106 

Trotton, Sussex, 114, 215 bis, 216; parish records, 
217, 218 

Tullibardine, barony of, 117 

Tunstall, Staffs, 110 bis 

Turkdean, Glos, 213 . 

Turkey, 222 

Turley, Staffs, 110 

Turner, Gurney, 120 

Turnpike trusts, papers, etc.: Bath and Cirencester, 
212; Birmingham to Wednesbury, Dudley and 
Bilstone, 220; Chepstow, 212; Cowfold and Hen- 
field, 216 dis; Hareshill, ibs Ilminster, 106; 
Minchinhampton, Tetbury and Bisley, 212; 
Salop, 105; Storrington, 216 bis; Washington, 
ib.; Windsor Forest and Hungerford to Leckford, 
103 

"Tyberton, Heref, 108 

Tyler, Charles, Rear-Adm., 118 


Uey, Glos, 212 

Ullapool, Ross and Cromarty, 96 
Undy, Mon, 116 

Upton, Worcs, school records, 106 
Urban III, ri: 


VANBRUGH, SIR JOHN, 118 

Vanguard, seamen’s wages in, 221 

Vaughan family of Tewkesbury, 120 

Vigo, Spain, 223 

Villiers, George William Frederick, 4th earl of 
Clarendon, 99 

—, Sarah, countess of Jersey, 110 

Vincent, Henry, rro 

Violette, Eva Maria, 115 

Vivian, John Henry, journal, 219 


WAFORDE, WILLIAM, inventory of, 222 

Walberton, Sussex, 215 bis 

Wales, 115; ‘A brefe sumarie . . . of the estate of,’ 
117; British Medical Association in, 220; schools 
in, 1b.; Society of Friends in, 1d. 

Wall, Charles Baring, M.P., 110 

Wallingford, Berks: borough archives, 100, ror; 
priory, ror 

Walter, Thomas, diary, 119 

Walthamstow, Essex, Museum, 108 

Walton, Leics, 111 

—, Warws, 214 

Wantage, Berks, 103 

Warburton, Joseph, diary, 11r 

Ward family (earls of Dudley), 115 

Ward Hunt (Wadenhoe), collection, 220 
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Wargrave, Berks, parish records, 102 

Warwick, earl of, see Beauchamp, Richard de 

Warwick, Warws, administrative records, 214; parish 
records, 215; school records, 214 

Warwickshire, 115, 220; County Record Office, 214; 
enclosures, ib. 

Washington, George, 223 

Wasing, Berks, 102 (5); parish records, id. 

Watchfield, Berks, 103 

Water Orton, Warws, 220 

Watt, James, 118 

Welford on Avon, Warws, school pudo 214 

Welland, Worcs, school records, 106 

Wellesley, Arthur, duke of Wellington, 110, 119 bis 

———, Richard Colley, Marquess, 221 

Wellington, duke of, see Wellesley, Arthur 

Welsh St. Donat’s, Glam, tithes, 319 

Wenlock Gas Co, 115 - 

Wentworth, Sir John, household accounts, 99 

Wenvoe, Glam, parish records, 219 

Westbourne, Sussex, parish records, 217, 218; tithe 
records, id. 

Westbury-on-Severn, Glos, 213 

West Challow, Berks, 103; enclosure, ib. 

West Chiltington, Sussex, parish records, 218 

Westcote, Glos, 108 

Westcott, Bucks, parish records, 107 

West Grinstead, Sussex, Hookland Park in, 218 

Westhampnett, Sussex, union records, 217 

West Hanney, Berks, parish récords, 102 

West Indies, 223 

West Lockinge, Berks, 103 

Westminster, marquess of, see Grosvenor, Richard 

Westmorland, 109 

—— (Apethorpe), collection, 220 

, earl of, see Fane, John 

West Wittering, Sussex, parish registers, 218; Courts 
farm in, ib. 

West Woodhey, Berks, 103 

Whaddon, Bucks, 107 

, Cambs, 211 

Whateley family (Warws), 220 

White family (Hants), 104 

Whittington, Henry Downing, rro 

Whittlesey, Isle of Ely, 211 

Wick, Glam, 219 

Wigan, Lancs, Public Libraries, 220; ‘A Wigan 
Military Chronicle,’ i5. , 

Wildboarclough, Chesh, parish records, r10 

Willaston, Chesh, rro bts 

William IV, letters, 119 

Willingham, Cambs, 211 

Wills, Glos, 108, 113, 212, 217 ter 

Wilmer, N., 218 

Wiltshire, 106} County Record Office, ib.; maps, ib. 

Winchcombe, Glos, 213; abbey, ib. ter 

Winchester, marquess of, see Paulet, John 

—, Hants: archdeaconry of, 104; bishopric of, ib.; 
Mary Magdalene hospital, ib. 
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Windrush, Glos, 213 

Wing, Bucks, 107 bis 

Winterslow, Wilts, 106 

Wisborough Green, Sussex, 215 bis 

Witham, Essex, 119 

Witley, Surrey, 114 

Witton, Norf, 222 

Wokingham, Berks, 103 

Wolstanton, Staffs, 110 

Wombwell family (Yorks), 116 

Women’s Emancipation Union, 98 

Woodcock family (Leics), 1x1 

Wood family of Thedden Grange, Hants, 104 

Woodford, Chesh, rrr 

Woodmancote, Sussex, 219 

Woodstock, Oxon, Blenheim palace, r18 

Woolavington, Sussex: map, 218; parish records, 
217, 218 

Woolhampton, Berks, 102 

Woollas Hall, Worcs, 106 

Worcestershire, 106, 115 bis; County Record Office, 
108; enclosures, 115 

Wormley, Herts, parish records, r04 

Worsley family (Hants), 104 

Worthing, Sussex, 215 bis; St. Pauls’ chapel, 218 

Worthington, Thomas, 109 

Wortley, Glos, 108 bis 


Wotton-under-Edge, Glos, 108, 213; feofees of 
market and fair, 212; Literary Institution, 214 

Wotton Foreign, Glos, 213 

Wresill, Yorks, 210 

Wright family of Dunfermline, 99 

Wirtemberg, Frederick, duke of, 221 

Wyatville, Sir Jeffry, rro 

Wyggeston family (Leics), 111 

Wyld family (Wilts), 106 

Wyndham family (Hants), 104 

Wynne, Edward, chancellor of Hereford, 100 

Wythall, Worcs, school records, 106 


YANWORTH, Glos, 213 

Yapton, Sussex, parish records, 218 

Yate, Glos, 213 

Yeakell, Thomas, 215 

York, Yorks, Holy Trinity priory, 120 

Yorke, Sir Joseph, 221 

Yorkshire, 109, 110, 115, 116; Arch-Soc. ib.; maps, 
ib. 

Ystradyfodwg, Glam, administrative records, 219; 
school records, id. 

Yxworth, see Ixworth 


ZOUCHE, Baron, see Curzon, Robert 


(C) NOTES AND NEWS AND BOOK REVIEWS 


‘AILRED OF RIEVAULX, THE LIFE OF, BY WALTER 
DANIEL, ed. F. M. Powicke 

"Anglia Historia of Polydore Vergil, A.D. 1485- 
1537, ed. Denys Hay, 78 

Anglo-American Conference, 187 

Assemblies of Estates, commission for the study and 
origin of, 187 


BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION, 74 
“CAHIERS DE DOLÉANCES,' 74 


"DIALOGUS DE Scaccario,’ ed. C. Johnson, 76 
Dunham, William H., Jr. ‘The English Govern- 
ment at Work,’ vol. iii, 193 


"ENGLISH GOVERNMENT AT Work, THE, 1327-36.” 
Ed. J. F. Willard, W. A. Morris and W. H. 
Dunham, Jr., vol. iii, 193 

‘English Handwriting, More Examples of, by 
Hilda E. P. Grieve, 80 

"English Handwriting, Some Examples of, by 
Hilda E. P. Grieve, 80 

Erith, E. J., ed. ‘Essex Parish Records 1240-1894,’ 
194 
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"Essex Parish Records 1240-1894.’ Ed. E. J. Erith, 
194 ; 


GREVE, HILDA E. P., ‘Some Examples of English 
Handwriting,’ 80; ‘More Examples of English 
Handwriting,’ ib. 

“Guide to the National and Provincial Directories 
of England and Wales, excluding London, 
published before 1856,’ by Jane E. Norton, 192 

“Guide, A, to the Records in the Corporation of 
London Records Office and the Guildhall Library 
Muniment Room,’ by Philip E. Jones and 
Raymond Smith, 19: 


Hav, Denys, ed. ‘Anglia Historia of Polydore 
Vergil,’ 78 


‘INDIA House CORRESPONDENCE,’ vol. v. ed. N. K. 
Sinha, 81 
International Congress of Historical Sciences, 187 


JOHNSON, CHARLES, ed. "Dialogus de Scaccario,’ 76 
Jones, Philip E., ‘Guide to the Records in the 
Corporation of London Records Office...’ 
IQI ' 


+ 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 75 


MCcCRUM, BLANCHE PRICHARD, compiler, ‘Micro- 
films and microcards . . .' 195 

‘Medieval Classics,” 76,.78 

‘Microfilms and Microcards: their use in research: 
a selected list of references Compiled by 
Blanche Prichard McCrum, 195 

Morris, William A., ed. “The English Government 
at Work,’ vol. iii, 193 


‘NAGPUR RESIDENCY RECORDS, SELECTIONS FROM’ 
vol. i, 8x 

Norton, Jane E., ‘Guide to... 
England and Wales . . .' 192 


Directories of 


NOTES AND NEWS 


AND BOOK REVIEWS. 


PowickE, F. M. ed. "The Life of Ailred of 
Rievaulx . . .' 78 


Smua, N. K. Ed. ‘Fort William—India House 
Correspondence,’ vol. v, 81 

Smith, Raymond, 'Guide to the Records in the 
Corporation of London Records Office .'. .' tr 

‘State, The, and school education 1640-1660 in 
England and Wales,’ by W. A. L. Vincent, 80 ` 


VICTORIA COUNTY HISTORY, 75 
Vincent, W. A. L., "T'he State and school education 
1640—1660 in England and Wales,’ 80 


WILLARD, JAMES F., ed. “The English Government 
at Work,’ vol. iii, 193 
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THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


[Volume and page references are to the 1908-09 re-issue. 


Attention is called to a publisher's 


note to this re-issue, stating that 'errors have as far as possible been corrected and some of the biblio- 


graphies have been revised'.] 


Fremantle, Sir Thomas Franeis (1765— 
1819), vii. 689a, l. 4 from foot. For ‘in 
April 1812 was sent into the Adriatic’, read 
‘in June 1812 was sent into the Adriatic’. 
(Public Record Office, W.O. 1/311; 
Adm. 1/424; Wynne Diaries ed. Anne 
Fremantle (1940), pp. 356, 361-2.) 


‘Hoceleve, or Oceleve, Thomas (1370?— 
1450?) ix. 9502, l. 12 from foot. For 
(1370—1450?) read ‘(e.1 3690.14.26). 
(Works, ed. F. J. Furnivall (1892), i. p. viii: 
Speculum, xii. 76—81.) 

Ibid., l. 11 from foot. For ‘twenty-four’ 
read ‘thirty-five’. (Issue rolls, passim.) 

Ibid., l. 10 from foot. For ‘only’ read 


‘mainly’. p. 9505, l. 12. After ‘leaf 42’ add ' 


‘now Huntington Library MS. 11r. 

Ibid., l. 13. After ‘annuity’ of? add ‘ten 
pounds, afterwards increased to’. 

Thid., |. 16. After ‘30-4’ add ’: Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1399-1401, p. 61; 1408-73, p. 75). 

Ibid., l. 24. After ‘152). add ‘He prob- 
ably died about 1426, in which year the ex- 
chequer stopped paying his annuity. No 
reference to him after this date has been 
found.’ ` 

Ibid., l. 29-32. For ‘His last... 
p. 29 n.) read ‘About 1414 he wrote a 
“Balade to the Duke of York"? (Speculum, 
xii. 77—9. 
Ibid., l. 13 from foot. Before ‘Phillipps’ 
insert ‘Huntington Library MS. 111, form- 
erly the’ - 

p- 9514, l. 4. After ‘poems’ add ‘(now 
Huntington Library MS. 744)’. 


Ibid., l 11. For ‘(after 1422) read 
‘(1420-2)’. (Works, ut sup.) 

Ibid., l. 6 from foot. For ‘Two’ read 
"Three". 

Ibid., l. 4 from foot. For '(1892—7) read 
‘(1892-1925)’. 

Ibid., Il. 4-2 from foot. Delete ‘The re- 
maining . . . M9’. 

To list of authorities add: 'H. C. 
Schulz, "Thomas Hoccleve, Scribe’, Specu- 
lum, xii. (1937), 71-81.’ 


Hoste, Sir William (1780-1828), ix. 
12974, l. 26 from foot. 

For 'In December 18r3 she [the Bac- 
chante] was sent to assist the Austrians and 
Montenegrins in the attack on Cattaro’, 
read ‘In October 1813 she was sent to assist 
the Austrians and Montenegrins in the attack 
on the Bocche di Cattaro’. (Brit. Mus. Add 
MS. 43076 (Aberdeen papers); Londen 
Gazette, 5 April 1814.) 


Lonsdale, earls of, xii. 1275, l. 5. For 
‘Lowther, William, 1757-1844, second 
EARL, noticed under the first Earv’, 


read *. . . noticed under the (first and) third 
Ears’. 
Lowther, William (1787-1872), xii. 


223b, 1.24 from foot. For ‘second Earn 
oF LoNsDpALE, read ‘third EARL or 
LONSDALE. 


Munden, Sir Richard (1640-80), xiii. 
1198a, l. 26 from foot. There does not 
seem to be evidence that the father was 
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knighted. The inscription at Chelsea, Connolly (Catholic Record Society, xxxiii, 
quoted by Le Neve, calls him ‘Richard 1933), pp. 236—7. 
Munden’ and there is no mention of him in 


Burtchaell's Knights of England. Vicars, John (1580?-1652), xx. 299b. 


. To list of works add ‘England’s worthies: 
Reyner, Clement, D.D. (1589-1651), under whom all the civill and bloudy warres 
xvi. 924a. To authorities add: Memorials of since anno 1642, to anno 1647, are related’, 
Father Baker, ed. J. McCann and R. H. London, 1647. Reprinted 1845. 
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Cambridgeshire, Volume IV, containing the Isle of Ely, and 
Sussex, Volume IV, containing the rape of Chichester, are 
expected to be published next (Price, bound in red cloth, 
£3 35. od. each). 


Other yolumes of the History in an advanced state of pre- 
paration are: Leicestershire, Volume II, containing general 
articles on oertain aspects of Leicestershire history; Oxford- 
shire, Volume III, containing the University and Colleges; 
and Wiltshire, Volume VII, containing the hundreds of Brad- 
ford, Melksham, and Potterne and Cannings. 


The Warwickshire History is now complete, except for a 
volume to be devoted to the cities of Birmingham and Coventry 
and the borough of Warwick and an index volume. Copies of 
Warwickshire, Vols. II-VI, are still obtainable at £3 35. od. 
each, also the Stratford-upon-Avon offprint (cloth £1, paper 


covers 145.) 
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‘Tue first part of this Supplement contains particulars of theses completed during the year 1950; 
the second part provides lists of theses in progress on January 1, 1951. ‘Theses in geography which 
have some definite historical interest are also included, being shown separately at the end of each 
section. Under the respective degrees e.gubjects are arranged chronologically as far as possible. 
‘The names in brackets are those of the tedchers under whose supervision the theses have been or are 
being prepared, and at the end of each section are given the names of the contributors who have supplied 
the information. 

In order to make this list as complete as possible a number of theses have been retained which are 
believed to be still in progress though they are no longer officially being supervised at the Universities 
where they are registered. ‘Theses in process of examination when the information for this Supplement 
was collected are listed as still in progress. Several theses completed in 1949, which were omitted 
from the last Supplement, are also included. 

It is normally possible for accredited students to consult completed theses, but the regulations of 
the various universities on the matter are so different that application should be made in each case to the 
university concerned. 


PART I. 
THESES COMPLETED BETWEEN JANUARY AND 
DECEMBER, 1950. 


No historical theses were completed in the Universities of Aberdeen, Bristol and St. 
Andrews, or in the University Colleges of Hull and Leicester. 


PhD. BELFAST. 


The history of iron shipbuilding at Belfast up to 1874. By D. Rebbeck. (Professor 
G. O. Sayles and J. W. Blake.) 


M.A. 
The influence of the Rev. Henry Cooke on the political life of Ulster. By J. Jamieson. 
(Professor Sayles and J. C. Beckett.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
The Rundale system in Ireland : a study of its geographical distribution and social rela- 
tions. D. McCourt. (Professor E. E. Evans.) 
í G. O. Savrzs AND E. E. Evans. 


Ph.D. BIRMINGHAM. 
British interests in Egypt, 1774—1805. By M. A. Anis. (Professor J. A. Hawgood.) 
I . a 


THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1951 


M.A. 
The contribution of Robert Barnes to the English reformation. By Rev. N. Fisher. 
(P. Styles.) 
The borough of Tewkesbury, 1574-1714. By M. Frances Redmond. (P. Styles.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 

A study óf the historical geography of the Daucleddau coalfield, Pembrokeshire. By G. 
Edwards. (Professor R. H. Kinvig and M. J. Wise.) ; 

The charcoal iron trade in the Midlands, 1690-1720. By B. L. C. Johnson. 

A study of the changes in the distribution and density of population in Worcestershire 
during the period 1841—1931 and of the geographical factors involved. By E. R. G. Wood. 
(Professor Kinvig.) 

H. A. Cronnz AND R. H. Kiwvic. 


Ph.D. CAMBRIDGE. 

Medieval Orvieto : the political history of an Italian city-state, 1157-1334. By D. P. 
Waley. (Professor M. C. Knowles.) 

Brother Elias and the government of the Franciscan order, 1217-1239. By Rosalind 
B. Clark. (Professor Knowles.) 

Ballistics in the seventeenth century. By A. R. Hall. (F. P. White.) 

The English interest in the Eastland, 1622-1670. By R. W. K. Hinton. (C. H. 
Wilson.) 

East Sussex landownership : the structure of rural society in an area of old enclosure, 
1733-1787. By D. K. Worcester. (H. J. Habakkuk.) 

Some aspects of the Taiping rebellion in China, 1850-1864. By J.C. Cheng. (Pro- 
fessor G. Haloun.) 

English policy and the execution of the treaty of Paris. By W. E. E. Mosse. (Pro- 
fessor H. Butterfield.) 

Fabianism and the Fabians, 1884-1914. By E. J. E. Hobsbawm. (Professor M. M. 
Postan.) 

M.Litt. f 

d position of women in Norway in Viking times. By Elizabeth S. Eames. (P. H. 
. Blair.) 

The administration of the Yorkist Kings. By J. R. Lander. (Dr. Helen Cam.) 

Labour's foreign policy, 1919-1924. By T. Z. Winnicki. (Dr. D. Thomson.) 

W. J. SARTAIN. 
" (Secretary, Board of Research Studies.) 


Ph.D. DURHAM. 
Afghanistan; its place in the Middle Eastern diplomatic system, 1878-1919. By 
Munawwar Khan. (Professor W. L. Burn.) 


M.Litt. l l 
William Van Mildert, bishop. By R. A. Cochrane. . (Professor E. Hughes.) 
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THESES COMPLETED 


The political career of Henry Goulburn, 1784-1856. By W. J. Stranz. (Professor 


M.A. 
John Jewel, bishop and theologian, 1522-1571. By P. W. Read. (Professor Hughes.) 
W. S. Ancus. 
(Registrar.) 
Ph.D. ' EDINBURGH. 


John Spottiswoode, archbishop and chancellor, as churchman, historian and theologian. 
By J. Perry. (Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Professor J. H. S. Burleigh.) 

The Scottish privy council (1603-1625). By W. Taylor. (Professor W. C. Dickin- 
son.) 

The evangelical revival in eighteenth-century England as reflected in the life and work 
of William Romaine (1714-1795). By D. G. Davis. 1949. (Rev. Principal Watt and 
Rev. Professor G. T. Thomson.) 

Archibald McLean (1733-1812), Baptist pioneer in Scotland. By R. D. Mitchell. 
(Rev. Professor Burleigh and Principal C. S. Duthie.) ' 

John Loudon McAdam—colossus of roads. By R. H. Spiro. (Professor R. Pares.) 

The history of deaf education in Scotland from 1760 to 1939. By T. J. Watson. 1949. 
(Professor Sir G. Thomson.) 

Evangelicalism in England in the first half of the nineteenth century as exemplified in the 
life and works of William Jay (1769-1853). By H. E. Pressly. (Rev. Principal Watt and 
Rev. Professor W. S. Tindal.) 

, The Christian interpretation of history as exemplified in the writings of Jacques Maritain 

and Reinhold Niebuhr. By W. E. Tyree. 1949. (Rev. Professor Burleigh and Rev. 
Professor J. Baillie.) 
: R. Pares. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH WEST, EXETER. 
Ph.D. (Lond. Ext.) 
England and the Near Eastern question, 1896-1898. By G. S. Papadopoulos. (Pro- 
fessor W. N. Medlicott.) 


M.A. (Lond. Ext.) 
The development of quarter sessions government in Devon in the nineteenth century 
and the transition to county council government. By D. R. Tucker. (W. D. Handcock.) 
. W. N. Mznzcorr. 


PhD. GLASGOW. 


Sir Geoffrey le Scrope; Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 1324-1338. By E. L. G. 


Stones. (Professor A. Browning.) 
A. BROWNING. 


PhD. LEEDS. 


The office of justiciar. By F. J. West. (Professor J. Le Patourel.) 
The influence of Baxter on English nonconformity in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in organisation and theology. By Rev. J. E. Roberts. (Professor G. P. Chapman.) 
Guy CHAPMAN, 
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LIVERPOOL. 
Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
Studies in the geography of Domesday Book. By I. B. Terrett (Professor H. C. 
Darby.) 


M.A. 
Population migrations into and from Warwickshire and Staffordshire, 1841—1901. By 
R. Lawton. (Professor W. Smith.) . 
W. Surrg. 


Ph.D. LONDON. 

History and doctrines of the Ajivikas : a study in ancient Indian heterodoxy. By A. L. 
Basham. (Dr. L. D. Barnett.) 

The development of marriage in ancient India. By B. C. Paul. (Professor K. de B. 
Codrington.) : ; 

Mithila and Magadha, A.D. 700-1100. By L. Jha. (Professor Codrington.) 

Nat pats and ordos (camps and tents) : a study of the way of life and military organisation 
of the Khitan emperors and their people. By Lo-Huan Fu. (Sir J. Pratt.) 

‘The Sira of Al-Mu'ayyad fi'd-Din ash-Shirazi. By A. H. Al-Hamdani. (Professor B. 
Lewis.) 

Some unpublished Arabic texts relating to the reign of Baybars I. By Syedah Sadeque. 
(Dr. D. S. Rice.) 

Gascon appeals to England (1259—1453). By P. T. V. M. Chaplais. (Professor 
V. H+ Galbraith.) i 

Anglo-Spanish trade in the early Tudor period. By G. E. Connell-Smith. (Dr. 
Alwyn Ruddock.) 

The disposal of monastic property in land in the county of Devon following the Dissolu- 
tion. By Joyce A. Youings. (Professor C. H. Williams.) 

Agriculture and rural society in Essex, 1560-1640. By F. Hull. (Professor R. H. 
"Tawney.) 

Some aspects of the life and work of Don Carlos Coloma. By Olga Turner. (Professor 
E. M. Wilson.) 

The sale of delinquents’ estates during the Interregnum and the land settlement of the 
Restoration—a study of land sales in south-eastern England. By Irene J. Thirsk. (Pro- 
fessor Tawney.) l 

The architectural theory and practice of Sir William Chambers, R.A. By Heather M. 
Martienssen. 1949. (Dr. M. Whinney.) 

Burma's relations with her eastern neighbours in the Konbaung period, 1752—1819. 
By M. K. Thet. (Professor D. G. E. Hall.) 

The educational philosophy and influence of Matthew Arnold. By W. F. Connell. 
1948. (Professor Hamley.) 

Trade and politics in the Niger delta, 1830—1 879. By K. O. Diké. (Professor 
G. S. Graham.) ; 

The relations between the Home and Indian governments, 1858-1870. By Z. H. 
Zoberi. (Professor C. H. Philips.) 


1 The list for the University of London has been compiled in the office of the Baletin from 
information supplied by the various schools of the University. 
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THESES COMPLETED 


The growth of local self-government in Assam, 1874-1919. By A. K. Borkakoty. 
(Professor Philips and Professor Hall.) 

‘The influence of western, particularly English, political ideas on Indian political thought, 
with special reference to the political ideas of the Indian National Congress, 1885-1919. . 
By S. K. Ghosh. (Professor Philips.) 

International repercussions of the Spanish Civil War. By Patricia A. M. Van der Esch. 
(Professor Sir C. K. Webster.) 


Ph.D. (Ext.) 


A study of the urban life in Syria between A.D. 1200 and 1400, aiming mainly at finding 
the extent to which such life was continued. By Nicola A. Ziadeh. 

The Parisian wage-earning population and the insurrectionary movements of 1789— 
1791. By G. F. E. Rudé. 

‘The French administration in Spain, 1808-1813. By W. Topham. 


* 


Ph.D. (Econ.) 

An analysis of Indian price structure from 1861. By A. K. Gosh. 1949. (Professor 
R. D. G. Allen and Dr. Barna.) i 

The genesis of modern British town planning. A study in economic and social history 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. By W. Ashworth. (H. L. Beales.) 

Aspects of Sino-Soviet relations. By A. K. Wu. (Professor C. A. W. Manning.) 

Political thought and practice of American Trade Unionism, 1906-1918. By I. M. 
Karson. 1949. (The late Professor H. Laski.) 

English political ideas from 1918 to 1939. By P. J. Philip. (Professor K. B. Smellie.) 

A critical examination of the German delegation's policy at the World Disarmament 
Conference, 1932. By P. S. Bagwell. (Professor Manning.) 

The British Labour party and British foreign policy. By S. Davis. (Professor Webster.) 


M.A. 

The early Tudor peerage, 1485-1547. By Helen J. Miller. (S. T. Bindoff.) 

The life of Thomas Stapleton, 1535-1598. By E. J. McDermott. (Professor J. E. 
Neale.) 

The personnel of the house of commons, 1563-1567. By Norah M. Fuidge. (Pro- 
fessor Neale.) 

The minute book of the Bedford Corporation, 1647-1664. By C. G. Parsloe. 

The historical development of the history syllabus in boys’ secondary schools in England, 
1800-1900. By M. A. F. Cooper. 

The development of abolitionism, 1807-1823. By T. M. Birtwhistle. 1948. 
(Professor Graham.) 

The administration of the poor law in the rural areas of Surrey, 1830-1850. By W, 
Pike. (Dr. R. W. Greaves.) 

Some aspects of the railroad history of the south-western states of the American Union, 
1830-1860. By Alison M. Hughes. (Professor H. H. Bellot.) 

Britain and the pacification of the Lebanon, 1841-1845. By A. B. Cunningham. 
(Professor Lillian M. Penson.) 

Northern schemes for agrarian reconstruction in the South during and after the Civil 
War in the United States of America. By R. H. Beevers. (Professor Bellot.) 
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The Armenian question and British policy in Turkey, 1894-1896. By D. C. Weeks. 
(Professor Penson.) 
Control and administration of education in Bengal—an historical study. By S. C. Dutt. 


M.Se. (Econ.) f 
Agrarian discontent under the early Stuarts and. during the last decades of Elizabeth. 
By D. G. C. Allan. (Professor Tawney.) 
"The idea of the German national mission as expressed by Fichte, List and Treitschke. 
By S. G. Graber. 1949. . ' 
A study of the social origin and character of British political leaders, 1886-1936. By 
W. L. Guttsman. (Professor M. Ginsberg.) 
International monetary policy since 1919, with special reference to India. By D. C. 
Ghose. 1949. (Professor Sayers and Dr. Vera Anstey.) 
The organisation of peace through collective security, 1934~1938. By E. Strickler. 
(Professor Manning.) 
Historical Geography. i 
Ph.D. 
Little England beyond Wales as a regional unit. By Margaret F. Harris. (Professor 
W. G. East.) 
A regional study of urban development in coastal Sussex since the eighteenth century. 
By H. C. Brookfield. (Professor L. D. Stamp.) 


: Ph.D. (Ext.) à 
A geographical study of the development of roads through the Surrey-Sussex weald to the 
south coast, during the period 1700-1900. By Gwendolen J. Fuller. 


M.A. 
The locations of industry in metropolitan Essex. By May Greenfield. (Professor 
East.) 


M.Se. (Econ.) f 
The Forest of Dean. A study of physical and historical geography. By P. R. W. 
Haunton. (Professor East.) 
The development of settlement on the Isle of Thanet in its geographical setting, with 
' special reference to the growth of the holiday industry. By W. T W. Morgan. 
(S. H. Beaver.) 


M.A. MANCHESTER. 

A critical study of the sources of the Annals of Winchcombe : Faustina B.1. f. 21—29. 
By E. John. (Professor C. R. Cheney.) 

An edition of the cartulary of Breedon priory, with introduction and critical apparatus. 
By R. A. McKinley. (Professor Cheney.) 

The economic and social development of St. Helens during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. By J. R. Harris. (Dr. W. H. Chaloner.) 

Mercantile interests in the house of commons, 1710-1713. By. Marjorie McHattie. 
1949. ' (Professor L. B. Namier.) l 

Under-secretaries of state, 1755—1775. - By Leslie Scott. (Professor Namier.) 
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THESES COMPLETED 


Charles Yorke, 1764—1770 : an analysis of his private and political correspondence as 
contained in the Hardwicke MSS. By J. T. Park. 1949. (Professor Namier.) 

A history of trade unionism in the provincial printing industry during the nineteenth 
century. By A. E. Musson. (Professor A. Redford.) 

The economic and social development of Stockport from 1815 to 1836. By Phyllis M. 
Giles. (Professor Redford.) 

A political and economic history of the development of internal civil aviation in Great 
Britain, 1919-1939. By H. C. L. Leech. (Professor Redford.) 


C. R. CHENEY. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Historical Geography. 
M.Se. (Leeds) 
The potteries coalfield, a regional analysis. By H. A. Moisley. 
. K. C. Epwarps. 
D.Phil. OXFORD.1 


The Malatesta of Rimini. By P. J. Jones. (Dr. Cecilia M. Ady.) 

The collegiate architecture of Oxford, from the late fourteenth century to the early 
sixteenth century. By E. A. Gee. (W. A. Pantin.) 

The Yorkshire baronage, 1399-1433. By C. D. Ross. (K. B. McFarlane.) 

The development of Jacobite ideas and policy, 1689-1746. By G. H. Jones. (H. C. 
Allen.) 

‘The industrial revolution in Cornwall, 1740-1870. By W. J. Rowe. (Professor 
G. D. H. Cole.) 

The Clapham Sect: its history and influence. By M. G. James. (Professor C. 
Jenkins.) 

The attitude of the Evangelicals to the Empire and imperial problems (1820-1850). 
By A. F. Madden. (Professor Sir R. Coupland.) 

The problem of the Indian immigrant in British colonial policy after 1834. By Ina M. 
Cumpston. (Dr. A. F. Madden.) 

Great Britain and Turkey, 1878-1885. By R. A. Spencer. (Professor E. L. Wood- 
ward.) . 

Factors and variations in liberal and radical opinion on foreign policy, 1885—1899. 
By R. H. Gross. (Professor Woodward.) 

Principles and characteristics of missionary policy during the last fifty years, as illustrated 
by the history of the London Missionary dd By N. Goodall. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The German Communist movement, 1918-1923. By N. B. Blumberg. (A. J. P. 
Taylor.) 


B.Litt. 


Bishops and the secular power in the writings of Gregory of Tours. By Stephanie 
Mullins. (Professor Margaret Deanesly.) 


1 The list for the University of Oxford has been compiled in the office of the Bw//etiz from 
information supplied by the Secretary of Faculties of the Üniversity of Oxford and from the official lists 
published in the Oxford University Gazette. 
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Scottish royal ecclesiastical policy, 1107—1214, with special reference to foreign influence 
in the spread of the monastic orders and the personnel of the episcopate in Scotland. By 
G. W. S. Barrow. (Miss Kathleen Major.) 

Relations between English monasteries and their patrons in the thirteenth century. By 
Susan M. Chenevix Trench. (W. A. Pantin.) 

English preaching, 1221-1293. By Jennifer M. Sweet. (Dr. R. W. Hunt.) 

Lollard doctrine, with special reference to the controversy over image-worship and 
pilgrimages. By J. Crompton. (Professor E. F. Jacob.) ` 

The alienation and resumption of crown lands and revenues from 1399 to the outbreak 
of the Wars of the Roses. By B. P. Wolffe. (K. B. McFarlane.) 

The Datin family and Liège in the first “half of the fifteenth century. By R. K. 
Blumenau. (C. A. J. Armstrong.) 

The diplomatic career of Machiavelli. By G. A. Brucker. (Dr. Ady.) 

A study of the University Letter Book (FF), 1509-1535. By Katherine F. Lindsay- 
MacDougall. (Dr. W. O. Hassall.) 

Pre-Reformation church courts in the diocese of Canterbury. By B. L. Woodcock. 
(Miss Major.) 

A calendar and analysis, with introduction, of two Elizabethan Port Books (E 190/5/1 
and E 190/5/6). By F. E. Leese. (Dr. G. D. Ramsay.) 

. Mr. Customer Smythe, Customer of the Port of London, 1570-1 589. By L. L. S. 
Lowe. (A. L. Rowse.) : 

The political activity and influence of the House of Lords, 1603-1629. By Dorothy 
J. Dawson. (Miss Evangeline Evans.) 

The relations of Sir Robert Peel with the Crown, 1837-46. By J. W. Horton. (Pro- 
fessor K. C. Wheare.) 

The European revolutionaries in London, 1848-1870. By H. P. Grosshans. (Dr. 
H. V. Schenk.) 

The policies of Stanley, Granville, and Gladstone towards Luxembourg, Belgium, and 
Alsace-Lorraine, 1867-1871. By M. R. D. Foot. (Professor R. W. Seton-Watson.) 

The Anglo-Egyptian dispute over the Sudan and its effects on political and constitutional 
development in that country. By M. Abbas. (Miss Margery F. Perham.) 


M.A. READING. 


The early history of the Berkshire newspapers (to 1855). By K. G. Burton. (Pro- 
fessor A. Aspinall.) 


A. ASPINALL. 


SHEFFIELD. 


M.A. 
A study of Frederick Denison Maurice. By A. C. Smith. (Professor G. R. Potter.) 
G. R. Porrrr. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


M.A. (Lond. Ext.) : 
The career, lands and family of William Montague, Earl of Salisbury, 1301-1344. By 
R. Douch. (Professor H. Rothwell.) : 
H. RorHwELL. 


THESES COMPLETED 


WALES. 


M.A. ABERYSTWITH. 


The Latin life of St. Cadoc : a textual lexicographical study. By H. D. Emmanuel. 
(Professor W. H. Davies.) 

Richard Marshal and the rising of 1233-34. By R. F. Walker. (Professor R. F. 
Treharne.) 

A history of the Shrewsbury Drapers’ Company during the seventeenth century, with 
^ particular reference to the Welsh woollen trade. By D. J. Evans. (Professor David 
Williams.) 

The Society of Friends in Glamorgan, 1654—1900. By Margaret F. Williams.  (Pro- 
fessor Williams.) 

The noblesse in France in 1789 : a study of opinion. By Brynmor Thomas. (A. 
Davies.) 

The industrialisation of Flintshire in the nineteenth century. By C. R. Williams. 
(Professor Williams.) . 

The establishment of the French Protectorate over Tunis : its diplomatic history from 
the Congress of Berlin to the formation of the Triple Alliance, July 1878 to May 1882. 
By T. P. Lewis. (R. H. Soltau.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 
An historical and political geography of Wessex. By K. I. James. (Professor E. G. 
Bowen.) 
The morphology of the Welsh Border towns—a study in historical geography. By 
P. D. Wood. (Professor Bowen.) 
R. F. TREHARNE. 


M.A. BANGOR. 


Bywyd a gwaith Dr. John Davies, Mallwyd [Life and work of Dr. John Davies, Mall- 
wyd]. By Rhiannon F. Roberts. (Professor ‘T. Parry.) 
Bywyd a gwaith John Evans (J. D. Ffraid). [Life and work of John Evans (J. D. 
Ffraid)) By W. Lloyd Roberts. (Professor Parry.) 
A. H. Dopp. 


M.A. CARDIFF. 


An examination of Sir Humphrey Mackworth’s industrial activities, with special reference 
to the Governor and Company, of the Mines Adventurers of England. By S. Evans. (Pro- 
: fessor W. Rees.) 
WirLiAM Regs. 


M.A. SW ANSEA. 


'The Gawdys of West Harling, Norfolk : a study of education and social life in the 
seventeenth century. By Mrs. C. D. Price. (Professor W. D. Thomas.) 
A critical commentary on the development of the writing of history in English between 
1603 and 1642. By I. G. Jones. (Professor Thomas and Professor D. B. Quinn.) 
D. B. Quinn. 
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PART II. 
THESES IN PROGRESS, JANUARY, 1951. 


PhD. ABERDEEN. 


A history of Scottish bookbinding to 1650, with special reference to the work of Francis 
van Hagen, bookbinder in Aberdeen. W.S. Mitchell. (Professor J. B. Black.) 

Scottish political thought in the sixteenth century; with special reference to John Major. 
J. H. Burns. (Professor Black.) 

The agrarian revolution in north-east Scotland, 1750-1850. T. P. Soper.  (Pro- 
fessor H. Hamilton.) 

‘Trade unionism and the wage level in Aberdeen from 1870 to 1920. Gwenllian Evans. 
(Professor Hamilton.) 

Land ownership in Aberdeenshire, 1860-1940. R. Molland. (Professor Hamilton.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
Provincial and other boundaries of India : a survey of their development and value in 
relation to physical, ethnic and economic conditions. Winifred Day. (A. C. O'Dell.) 
Ports of the Indian Ocean—an historical geography. W. Kirk. (A. C. O'Dell.) 
Distribution and structure of population in north-east Scotland, 1696 to 1931. K. 


Walton. (A. C. O'Dell.) 
J. B. Brack anp A. C. O'Dzrr. 


Ph.D. BELFAST. 


The application of English law in Ireland prior to the Act of Union. A. G. Donaldson. 
(Professor F. H. Newark and Professor G. O. Sayles.) 

An examination of the law of landlord and tenant in Northern Ireland, with special 
reference to the Landlord and Tenant Law Amendment Act (Ireland) 1860. T. L. 
‘Teevan. (Professor J. L. Montrose and J. C. Beckett.) 

The life of Primate Lord John George Beresford, archbishop of Armagh. H. A., 
Boyd. (Professor Sayles, Professor A. F. Scott Pearson and J. C. Beckett.) 

M.A. 

Labour migration—a study in the economic history of Northern Ireland. D. L. 
Armstrong. (J. Lemberger.) 

Foundations of Dutch power on the west coast of Africa in the seventeenth century. 
Alice M. Cousins. (J. W. Blake.) 

John Francis Maguire and the rise of Irish parliamentary opposition. Letitia Mc- 
Caffrey. (J. C. Beckett.) 
Historical Geography... 

Ph.D. 
Transhumance in Ireland. Jean Sidebotham. (Professor E. E. Evans.) 
M.A. 

The rise and decline of the Ballycastle coalfield and its associated industries, 1720—1840. 
G. A. Wilson. ` (Professor Evans.) 

Population, settlement and land-use in the baronies of Cary and Lower Glenarm, Co. 
Antrim, 1740—1940. J. Frey. (Professor Evans.) 

G. O. Savrzs AND E. E. Evans. 
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Ph.D. BIRMINGHAM. 


The administration and economic development of the estates of Worcester priory. E. K. 
Vose. (Dr. R. H. Hilton.) ; 


M.A. 

Non-conformity in the Black Country till 1800. A. G. Cumberland. (P. Styles.) 

The subscription books of the diocese of Worcester and class structure under the later 
Stuarts. P. Morgan. (P. Styles.) * 

The justice book of William Bromley. An ‘ out of sessions’ record of a Warwickshire 
justice of the peace, 1685-1728. J. W. Taylor. (P. Styles.) 

The general election of 1702. D. J. Keohane. (Miss Mary Ransome.) 

Higher ecclesiastical administration in the diocese of Carlisle, 1702-1768. A. Arm- 
strong. (Miss Ransome.) ‘ 

The organisation and composition of the Whig party, 1708-1714. Iris Davis. (Miss 
Ransome.) 

The life and writings. of Josiah Tucker. Rev. G. W. Deas. (P. Styles.) 

The administrative and parliamentary history of the corporation of Gloucester, 1760— 
1835. J.K.G. Taylor. (P. Styles.) 

Colonel J. W. Bolton and the Liverpool merchants. Beatrice M. Santer. (Dr. S. M. 
Hardy.) 

Colonial opinion on migration in the early nineteenth century, with special reference to 
Australia and South Africa. J. D. Witcomb. (Dr. Hardy.) 

Warwickshire antiquaries in the nineteenth century (to 1870). Barbara Ronchetti. 
(P. Styles.) 

Uhitarianism in Birmingham in the nineteenth century. Emily Bushrod. (P. Styles.) 

George Edmonds. Nesta S. Bryant. (P. Styles.) 

Quakers in local government in Birmingham, 1828-1914. N. H. Bailey. (Dr. 
Hardy.) 

The political ideas of Maurice Barrès. J. M. Mottram. (Professor J. A. Hawgood.) 

The colonisation and settlement of the East Africa Protectorate, 1888-1920 : a survey 
of the origins of the Indian problem in Kenya. T. A. Lycett. (D. W. J. Johnson.) 

United States policy in the Pacific. Daphne J. Treais-Smart. (Professor Hawgood.) 

The architectural history of Shrewsbury. J. T. Smith. (P. Styles.) 


M.Com. 
The great depression and its effects on the cotton industry in Lancashire, 1873-1896. 
R. Smith. (Professor W. H. B. Court.) i 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 

Growth of population and settlement in the South Yorkshire coalfield. R. Blackledge. 
(B. L. C. Johnson and M. J. Wise.) 

The geographical study of settlement in part of north-west Kent. D. W. Braddock. 
(H. Thorpe.) " 

Kidderminster : a geographical study of its growth and function. G. W. B. Jackson. 
(H. Thorpe.) 

'The economic and social geography of the Gezira, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. H. I. 
Hassan. (B. L. C. Johnson.) 

Historical geography of Wigan since 1750. R. M. Warburton. (M. J. Wise.) 
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The iron and steel industry of south Staffordshire from 1760 to the present day. D. B. 
Evans. (B. L. C. Johnson and M. J. Wise.) 
Some aspects of population growth in the Warwickshire coalfield since 1800. R. C. 
Bunker. (M. J. Wise.) 
Agricultural geography of part of the Arden region of Warwickshire and its evolution 
since the early nineteenth century. S. H. Franklin. (Professor R. H. Kinvig.) 
H. A. Cronng ano R. H. Krnvic. 


MA. BRISTOL. 


A survey of Roman remains in Surrey, with a survey of the economic life of the region 
in Roman times. Audrey Baines. (Dr. A. Momigliano.) 

The greater Norman monasteries in the earlier half of the eleventh century. Jean T. 
Shaw. (Professor D. Douglas.) 

The Norman episcopate, 1055—1135, with special reference to its influence on Anglo- 
Norman politics at that time. P. L. Hull. (Professor Douglas.) 

English Franciscans Conventual in the fifteenth century. D. W. Whitfield. (C. D. 
Ross.) 

The sheriff in the time of Henry VI. Jocelyn Vulliamy. (Dr. M. Sharp.) 

The life and times of John a Lasco. Rev. M. W. Slade. (Miss Emily Butcher.) 

The influence of economic history on economic thought in England between the death 
of Henry VIII and the Civil War. J. D. Gould. (P. V. McGrath.) 

Sir Robert Heath, 1575-1649. H.C. Fraser. (P. V. McGrath.) : 

Methods of propaganda among the early Non-conformists. A. C. Piggot. (Dr. D. 
Dakin.) 

John Wesley and the men of the sea. J. Curry. (Professor C. M. MacInnes.) 

Non-conformity and the rise of the Democratic movement in England in the nineteenth 
century. D. Male. (Professor MacInnes.) 

Anglo-Japanese-American relations, 1902-1941. J. Wright. (Dr. F. C. Jones.) 

The development and influence of the press in British West Africa since 1919. W. D. 
Edmonds. (E. W. Evans.) 

Davip Doveras. 
Ph.D. CAMBRIDGE. 


The history and coinage of Lesbos from the sixth to the fourth century B.C., with special 
reference to its electrum issues. J. F. Healy. (Dr. C. T. Seltman.) 

The relations between the Jews and the Roman government from 66 s.c. to the founda- 
tion of the Christian Empire. Edith M. Smallwood. (Miss Jocelyn M. C., Toynbee.) 

New Testament materials for a Christian philosophy of history. J. L. Price. (Dr. 
B. T. D. Smith.) 

The effect of the Arian heresy on the barbarian settlers in the Western Roman Empire. 
D. N. Higginbottom. (Rev. W. O. Chadwick.) 

The development of the Hierocratic idea from Gratian to Hostiensis. J. A. Watt. 

A study of the Ch'iang, with special reference to their settlements in China from the 
second to the fifth century A.D. Margaret I. Scott. (Professor G. Haloun.) 

Anglo-Saxon agriculture. Helen M. Johnson. (Professor B. Dickins.) 

Ethical doctrine in the Qur'an and early Muhammadan tradition. M. D. Rahbar. 
(Professor R. Levy.) 
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Magrizi's history of the Caliphate, edited from the unique Cambridge manuscript. 
‘A. A. R. Elghawabi. (Professor A. J. Arberry.) 

The transmission of Plato’s theory of ideas to the middle ages. Audrey N. M. Rich. 
(Professor M. C. Knowles.) 

-The authority of Pope and General Council in the writings of medieval canonists. B, 
Tierney. (W. Ullmann.) 

The life and influence of Cardinal Humbert of Silva Candida. R. J. Mayne. (Pro- 
fessor Knowles.) f 

The Canterbury school of illuminations, 1066—1200. C. R. Dodwell. (Professor 
F. Wormald.) 

An edition of Book III of Liber Eliensis. E. O. Blake. (T. A. M. Bishop.) 

The introduction of canon law into England in the second half of the twelfth century. 
C. Duggan. (W. Ullmann.) 

Royal and baronial castles, 1154-1272. Diana M. H. Lawrence. (Dr. R. C. Smail.) 

The Byzantine period of the history of the Greek mainland, with special reference to the 
art, architecture, and history of the despotate of the Epirus in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. D. M. Nicol. (The Hon. S. Runciman.) 

- The justiciarship in England, 1204-1232. E. J. West. (E. Miller.) 

Community and society in the philosophy of Aquinas. T. Gilby. (Professor Knowles.) 

The Mortimer family, 1326—1425, with special reference to the economy of their 
estates and their part in national politics. G. A. Holmes. (E. Miller.) 

The agricultural organisation of the East Midlands in the later middle ages. W. A. 
Cole. (E. Miller.) 

The imperial towns and the Reichsreform at the end of the fifteenth century. Aileen 
F. C. MacRobert. (Professor H. Butterfield.) 

The history of the conflict between the * possèssors ’ and the ‘ non-possessors ' in Russia 
and its reflection in the literature of the period—the end of the fifteenth century and through- 
out the sixteenth century. J. L. I. Fennell. (Professor E. M. Hill.) 

Anglo-Mediterranean commerce, 1480—1552, with special reference to the trade with 
Genoa and the Genoese colonies. P. H. Coles. (Professor F. Braudel.) 

A subject in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Italian political thought. R. G. S. 
Sprigge. (Professor Butterfield.) 

‘The aristocracy and gentry of Northamptonshire, 1540-1640. Mary E. Finch. (J. 
Saltmarsh.) 

The career and influence of Bishop Richard Cox from 1547 to 1581. G. L. Blackman. 
(Professor N. Sykes.) 

The movements of gold and silver money in the economic life of France, 1493-1640. 
F. C. Spooner. (E. E. Rich.) 

The Elizabethan justice of the peace. W. T. Deakin. (G. C. Morris.) 

Anglo-Italian trade from the reign of Elizabeth to the French Revolution, with special 
reference to the port of Leghorn. Elizabeth R. Poyser. (C. H. Wilson.) 

A survey of Elizabethan scientific knowledge before Bacon, and the influence of conti- 
nental ideas upon it. D. P. J. Wood. (Dr. A. R. Hall.) 

The career of Sir John Eliot, 1590-1632. J. N. Ball. (B. H. G. Wormald.) 

The seventeenth-century belief in an ideal democracy in pre-Norman times. J. G. A. 
Pocock. (Professor Butterfield.) 

Anglican thought and theology in the seventeenth century, with special reference to the 
part played by divines of the colleges of Cambridge. H.C. Porter. (Professor Sykes.) 
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Anglo-Dutch conflicts in the East Indies during the seventeenth century, with special 
reference to Java. F. B. Selby. (C. H. Wilson.) 

William Chillingworth and his circle. J. Waller. (B. H. G. Wormald.) 

The history of Japan in the Tokugawa era, 1603-1868, with particular reference to 
social conditions in the Genroku era, 1688—1704. G. W. Sargent. (D. L. Keene.) 

The historical writings of Milton. L. G. Brown. (B. H. G. Wormald.) 

The conditions of .English catholics, 1640-1660. W. W. Piepenburg. (H. O. 
Evennett.) 

The aristocratic opposition to monarchial absolutism in French political thought during 
the reigns of Louis XIV and Louis XV. V. J. Buranelli. (J. P. T. Bury.) 

The Whigs, 1678-1685. J. R. Jones. (Dr. J. H. Plumb.) 

The position of Roman catholics in England from 1685 to 1689. Louise S. Moore. 
(Professor Sykes.) 

The development of the provincial newspaper, 1689-1760. G. A. Cranfield. (Dr. 
Plumb.) 

A history of the Russian theatre in the eighteenth century. M. A. S. Burgess. (Pro- 
fessor Hill.) 

The role of the eighteenth-century country banks. D. M. Joslin. (C. H. Wilson.) 

A consideration of the relationship between some religious and economic organisations 
and the Government, especially from 1730 to 1742. N.C. Hunt. (Dr. Plumb.) 

The work of the Reverend T. B. Biddulph, with special reference to his influence on 
the Evangelical movement in the west of England. Leslie P. Fox. (Professor Sykes.) 

England and the transition to the eastern question, 1774—1792. G. A. Grün. (Pro- 
fessor Butterfield.) 

British policy towards Irish emigration in the nineteenth century. O. O. G. M. 
MacDonagh. (Professor D. W. Brogan.) 

Economic relations between Britain and India in the nineteenth century, with particular 
emphasis on investment. W. J. Macpherson. (K. E. Berrill.) 

Lord William Bentinck and the occupation of Sicily between 1806 and 1816. G. A. 
Rosselli. (Professor Butterfield.) 

British influences in the independence of the River Plate provinces, with special reference 
to the period 1806—1816. J. Street. (J. M. Batistai Roca.) 

The political thought of John Stuart Mill. 'T. D. M. Rees. (N. G. Annan.) 

The Ionian Islands under British administration, 1815—1864. J.J. Tumelty. (C. W. 
Crawley.) . 

; ‘The operation of the master and servant laws and the struggle for their amendment and 
repeal, 1823-1875. A. Daphne May. (Dr. E. J. E. Hobsbawm.) 

Ivan Aksakov : a study of the man and his contribution to Russian conservative thought. 
I. W. Roberts. (Professor Hill.) 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen: his life and thought. J. P. C. Roach. (Professor 
Brogan.) 

A subject connected with the effect of West Indian Emancipation upon public opinion 
in England, 1833-1854. Elsie I. Pilgrim. (G. S. R. Kitson Clark.) 

The reaction of opinion in country districts to the anti-corn-law agitation 1838-1852, 
with particular relation to the formation of protection and anti-league societies. Elinor M. 
Lawson Tancred. (G. S. R. Kitson Clark.) 

The Mormon emigration from Great Britain, 1840-1870. P. A. M. Taylor. (Pro- 
fessor H. Hamilton.) 
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The relations between Great Britain and Ireland, 1841—1846. K. B. Nowlan. 
(G. S. R. Kitson Clark.) 

‘The missionary factor in East Africa, 1844—1944. R. A. Oliver. (Professor Sykes.) 

A comparative: study of British and Dutch colonial administration in Borneo in the 
nineteenth century. G. W. Irwin. (Dr. V. W, W. S. Purcell.) 

Art and Society in mid-nineteenth century France. J. R. Gilling. (Profesor N. 
Pevsner.) : 

Government commerce and society in India, c.1850—c. 1920: M. J. Cowling. (M. 
Zinkin.) 

The development of British enterprise in Argentina, 1806-1895. H. S. Ferns. 
(Professor Postan.) 

National interests in the South Pacific since 1850. R. B. Joyce. (Professor E. A. 

s Walker.) 

Anglo-American economic relations, 1865—1880. J. J. Madden. (K. E. Berrill.) 

Social and political aspects of the British monarchy, 1870-1887. E. T. Galpin. (Pro- 
fessor Brogan.) 

The trades union official : his function, influence and policy, 1870-1930. P. J. Head. 
(Professor Brogan.) 

Utilitarian influence and the formation of Indian policy, 1820-1840. E. T. Stokes: 
(Professor C. N., Parkinson.) 

The Canadian background to the Statute of Westminster, 1897-1931. D. G. L. 
Fraser. (Professor Walker.) 

The trust in British Central African policy. R. E. Robinson. (Professor Walker.) 

A history of Rolls Royce: a study of industrial growth. I. S. Lloyd. (Professor 
Postan.) 

Strategic factors in Canadian economic development. J. H. Young. (N. Kaldor.) 


M.Litt. 
Roman North Africa from the accession of Diocletian to the Vandal conquest. B. H. 
Warmington. (J. Stevenson.) 
Earl Waltheof of Northumbria in history and tradition. F. S. Scott. (Professor 
Dickins.) 
M.Sc. 
The Romano-British cultivation of the East Anglian fens. Sylvia J. Hallam. (Dr. 
J. G. D. Clark.) 
One hundred years of social change in a North British fishing and mining community. 
F. J. Wille. (G. I. Jones.) ` 


Students not yet registered for a higher degree. 
‘The canonistic treatment of heresy and inquisition : its influence on the formation of 


medieval political theory. Patricia K. Dodds. (W. Ullmann.) 

‘The early history of Fountains Abbey. Ann K. Pretty. (Professor Knowles.) 

‘The writings and thought of Herbert of Bosham, with particular reference to the sources 
and philosophical implications of his Liber Melorum. P. W. Singleton. (Miss Beryl 
Smalley.) 

The academic attitudes to Catholicism between 1580 and 1640 in the Universities of 
Oxford, and Cambridge, and the careers of distinguished academic converts. E. M. Swan. 
(B. H. G. Wormald.) 
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The early political career of Robert Harley, 1690-1705. R. B. Ballinger. (Dr. 
Plumb.) 

The historiography of the French Revolution. Hedra Ben-Israel. (Professor Butter- 
field.) 

The influence of western thought on Indian social, educational and intellectual develop- 
ment, 1800-1857. V. Datta. (Dr. T. G. P. Spear.) 

The influence of evolutionary hypotheses on the development of liberal theology in the 
Church of England in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. D. J. E. Sladden. 
(N. G. Annan.) 

Lord Rosebery and the Imperial Federation movement. D. M. Schurman. (Professor : 
Walker.) 

The nationalist revival in France, 1905-1914. E. J. Weber. (Dr. D. Thomson.) 

The evolution and developing structure of the British ‘ welfare state.” P. M. Gutmann. 
(Professor Robinson.) 

W. J. SARTAIN. 
(Secretary, Board of Research Studies.) 


Ph.D. DURHAM. 


A study of the Roman army of Britain, A.D. 43-296. R. Winter. (Professor I. A. 
Richmond.) 

'The career and political and ecclesiastical place of Hugh Pudsey, bishop of Durham, 
1153-1195. G. V. Scammell. (J. Conway Davies.) 

The episcopate of Anthony Bek, bishop of Durham, 1283-1310. C. M. .Fraser. 
(H. S. Ofer.) 

The institutional novelists of the seventeenth and eighteenth century. J. J. Hunter. 
(A. A. C. A. Rainer.) 


M.Litt. 

The history and archaeology of Roman Chichester. Jane G. Pilmer. (Professor 
Richmond.) 

The history of the Order of Saint John of Jerusalem in Scotland. A. Macdonald. 
(Professor W. L. Burn.) 

The educational system of the Inns of Court as it existed between 1400 and ı550. D.S. 
Bland. (Mrs. Olive G. Tomkeieff.) 

The history of Tennal School from 1849 to 1933. G. R. Lowes. (Professor E. J. R. 
Eaglesham and Professor E. Hughes.) 


M.A. 
The Hebrew conception of history. H. J. Parks. 
The Roman town at Kenchester, Herefordshire. L. Buckroyd. (E. B. Birley.) 
Roman Chester—a reconsideration. T. F. Wright. (E. B. Birley.) 
The Romans in Württemberg : a study of colonial development. J. Rogan. (E. B. 
Birley.) 
‘ A of the religions on Hadrian's Wall. C. R. Norgate. (E. B. Birley.) 
'The history and development of Saint George's Church, Leeds. Rev. G. C. Birch. 
‘The economic development of Tees-side, 1750-1950. A. J. Parkinson. (E. Allen.) 
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A study of the British consular service in the Levant, 1825—1845. A. B. Cunningham. 
(Professor Burn.) 

Alberdi and the making of the Argentine constitution. Miss N. C. Connolly. (Pro- 
fessor Burn.) 

The reaction of British to German colonial policy. W. Summerbell. 

Social and political development in the British West Indies, 1898-1948. Mrs. E. K. 
Lomas. 


Historical Geography. 


Ph.D. 
A study of change in the distribution and density of the population of south-east North- 
umberland. O. Othen. (M. R. G. Conzen.) 
The geographical significance of the medieval Cistercian settlement. R. A. Donkin. 
(M. R. G. Conzen.) 


W. S. Ancus. 
(Registrar. ) 


Ph.D. EDINBURGH. 


The history of Sabbath (and Sunday) observance in the Christian Church. P. L. Ayre. 
(Rev. Professor J. H. S. Burleigh and Rev. Professor W. S. Tindal.) 

The patriarchate of Alexandria and the see of Rome ; their relations as reflected in the 
life work of Athanasius. J. Douglas. (Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

Adam Scott of Dryburgh. Rev. J. B. P. Bulloch. (Rev. Professor Burleigh and 
Professor W. C. Dickinson.) 

Feudal tenures in Scotland in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Isabel A. Milne. 
(Professor Dickinson.) 

The Dominican Order in Scotland (with an appendix of unpublished documents). I. A. 
Ross (Professor Dickinson.) 

"The social structure of the church in the diocese of Durham during the later middle ages. 
R. Donaldson. (Professor R. Pares and D. Hay.) 

French fifteenth-century historiography, with special reference to the ‘ Compendium 
supra Francorum gestis a Pharamundo’ of Robert Gaguin. Katherine L. Davies. (Pro- 
fessor Pares and D. Hay. 

Jacques Le Fevre (1455?—1535) and the circle of humanists and reformers in the court of 
Marguerite D’Angouléme. A. J. Kling. (Rev. Professor Burleigh and D. Hay.) 

Education in Fife, from the Reformation to.1872. J. M. Beale. (Professor Dickinson.) 

David Dickson (1583?~1663), churchman and theologian. J. R. Rodman. (Rev. 
Principal H. Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

The religion of Oliver Cromwell, with special reference to his conception of Providence. 
P. M. Pettit. (Rev. Principal Watt and Principal C. S. Duthie.) 

The early covenanting movement as reflected in the life, work and thought of James 
Guthrie of Stirling (16127-1661). W. I. Hoy. (Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Professor 
Burleigh.) 

George Gillespie : commissioner to the Westminster Assembly. G. R. Bolster. (Rev. 
Professor Torrance and Rey. Professor Burleigh.) 
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James Durham (1622-1658). C. S. Barrett. (Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Pro- 
fessor Burleigh.) 

The religious thought and work of John Howe (1630-1705). G. W. Crain. (Rev. 
Principal Watt and Principal Duthie.) 

John Willison, exponent of eighteenth-century evangelism. W. D. Pomeroy. (Rev. 
Professor Burleigh and Rev. Principal Watt.) 

A survey and critical review of the Presbyterian-Episcopalian controversy in Scotland 
from the Revolution Settlement till the Union of 1707, with a bibliography. T. Maxwell. 
(Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh and Professor Dickinson.) 

William Wilson (1690-1741): churchman and theologian. G. W. Carson. (Rev. 
Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

Dr. John Gill (1697-1771), theologian and churchman. R. E. Seymour, Jr. (Rev. 
Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

The social and economic development of a Highland parish (Kirkmichael, Banffshire} 
in the eighteenth century. J. V. Gaffney. (Professor Dickinson and Dr. G. Donaldson.} 

A study of popular disturbances in Britain, 1714-1754. D. G. D. Isaac. (Professor 
Pares.) 

The roots and development of Wesley's organisation. J. MacBeath Miller. (Rev. 
Principal Watt.) i 

The social and evangelistic work of George Whitefield in America. J. F. Alexander, 
Jr. (Rev. Professor Torrance and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

Robert Sandeman (1718—1771): his religious thought and activities. W. I. Jordan. 
(Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) l 

Samuel Davies (1724—1761) : churchman and theologian. Greer S. Imbrie. (Rev. 
Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

The attitude of Edmund Burke (1729—1797) towards Christianity and the Churches, 
J. E. McCabe. (Rev. Professor Burleigh and Professor Pares.) 

Abraham Booth, 1734-1806— study of his thought and work. R. A. Coppenger. 
(Rev. Principal Watt and Principal Duthie.) 

Robert Robinson (1735-1790), with special reference to his religious and political 
thought. L. G. Schell. (Rev. Professor Burleigh and Rev. Principal Watt.) 

Richard Allen, 1760—1831, his life, work and influence. S. H. Giles. (Rev. Principal 
Watt.) 

British diplomatic relations with the Mediterranean, 1763-1778. M. S. Anderson. 
(Professor Pares.) ‘ 

‘The American revolutionary movement in Scottish opinion, 1763 to 1783. Dalphy I. 
Fagerstrom. (Professor Pares, G. A. Shepperson and Dr. G. Donaldson.) 

‘The development of the Sunday School Movement in England from 1780 to 1880 in 
relation to the state provision of education. J. K. Meir. (Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. 
Professor Tindal.) 

Thomas Chalmers as a social reformer. J. M. Neilson. (Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. 
Professor Tindal.) 

'The life and work of the Rev. Richard Watson (1781—1833). F. E. Still. (Rev. 
Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

Bishop Reginald Heber (1783—1826) ; poet, preacher, churchman. R. E. Makepeace. 
(Rev. Professor Burleigh and Rev. Professor W. Manson.) 

The life, work and thought of John Angell James (178521859). A. G. Finch. (Rev. 
Principal Watt and Principal Duthie.) 
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The British Fisheries Society, 17861 808. Jean M. Dunlop. (Professor Dickinson 
and Dr. Donaldson.) 

The impact of the French Revolution on Scottish religious thought, with special reference 
to Robert Haldane, Thomas Chalmers and Neil Douglas. William M. Kirkland. (Rev. 
Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

The recruitment of the land forces in Great Britain, 1793-1799. J. R. Western. 
(Professor Pares.) 

Thomas Guthrie, Sicher and philanthropist : a study of his religious thought and 
homiletical method. J. L. Newton. (Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Tindal.) 

"Ihe Westminster Committee and its place in early nineteenth-century social and consti- 
tutional development. W. E. Saxton. (Professor Pares.) 

The development of the Tweed valley woollen industry. W. P. G. Sinclair. (A. 
Birnie.) 

The decline of the handloom weaving industry in Scotland. Brenda P. R. Stewart. 
(A. Birnie.) 

The voluntary controversy in the Church of Scotland, 1829-1843; with particular 
reference to its doctrinal and practical roots. A. B. Montgomery, Jr. (Rev. Principal 
Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) — . 

The political career of Colonel William Blancs. M.P. (1832-1865). Phyllis M. 
Carter. (Professor Pares.) 

A history of the Public Library movement in Scotland from 1853 (with a short survey of 
the forerunners of the movement from 1699). W. R. Aitken. (Professor Dickinson and 
Dr. L. W. Sharp.) 

History of the schisms and unions of the United Presbyterian Church in North America. 
R..N. Montgomery. (Rev. Principal Watt.) 

The activities of the Scottish radical and working-class movements relating to the 
American Civil War and their influence on British-American relations during that period. 
Robert M. Botsford. (Professor Pares, G. A. Shepperson and W. H. Marwick.) 

The British West Indian sugar industry, 1865-1900. Raymond W. Beachey. (Pro- 
fessor Pares.) 

The Liberal Unionist party, 1886—1895. J. K. Lindsay. (Professor Pares.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
Changes in the rural geography of Scotland in the eighteenth century as revealed meih 
by estate plans. Betty Third. (Professor A. G. Ogilvie, Professor Dickinson and Dr. A. 


Geddes.) 
R. Parzs anp A. G. OGILVIE. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH WEST, EXETER. 
Ph.D. (Lond. Ext.) 
Anglo-French relations, 1871—1878. M. J. Jordan. (Professor W. N. Medlicott.) 
The foreign policy of Lord Salisbury, 1888—1892, with special reference to Anglo- | 
German relations. D. R. Gillard. (Professor Medlicott.) 


M.A. (Lond. Ext.) 
The episcopal administration of the diocese of Exeter. D. J. Cawthron. (Dr. F 


Barlow.) 
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William Cotton, bishop of Exeter, 1598-1621. E. C. W. French. (Miss Mary Coate.) 
Anglo-American relations, 1895-1898, with special reference to the Venezuelan crisis. 
F. Evans. (Professor Medlicott.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. (Lond. Ext.) : 
The estuarine ports of South Devon, with special reference to the Exe, Teign and Dart. 
E. A. G. Clark. (Professor A. Davies.) 
Certain estuarine ports of Cornwall, with special reference to Looe, F owey, Truro and 
Falmouth, and Padstow. F. D. Clark. (Professor Davies.) 
W. N. Mzxnricorr. 


Ph.D. GLASGOW. 


Commercial and other relations between Scotland and Belgium in the period 1100 to 
1603. W. H. Finlayson. (Professor J. D. Mackie.) 

The organisation and procedure of ecclesiastical courts in medieval England. B. L. 
Woodcock. (Professor A. Browning.) 

"The administration of the diocese of Gloucester, 1541-1603. F. D. Price. (Professor 
Browning.) 

Estimate administration and agricultural conditions in the earldom of Sutherland, 1600— 
1725. .R. J. Adam. (Professor Mackie.) 

The origins of the political philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. E. Wright. (Professor 
Browning.) 

A. BnowNiNG. 


M.A. (Lond. Ext.) UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, HULL. 


The social history of the East Riding, 1603-1660. H. Dunton. (Professor A. G. 
Dickens.) 


A. Dickens. 


PhD. LEEDS. 


‘The archiepiscopal sees in England from Saint Augustine to Saint Dunstan. Canon 
J. W. Lamb. (Professor J. Le Patourel.) 

The salt trade, c. 1150—c. 1450. P. M. Tillott. (Professor Le Patourel.) 

The county of Ponthieu, 1360—1369. Sheila Challenger. (Professor Le Patourel.) 

The manor of Spofforth, 1442—1815. E. J. Fisher. (Professor Le Patourel.) 

The internal wool trade in England, 1450-1700. P. J. Bowden. (M. W. Beresford.) 

‘The administration of Yorkshire from the abolition of the Council of the North to the 
Restoration, 1641-1660. G. C. F. Forster. (A. H. Dainton.) 

An enquiry into the legislation of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries concerning the 
welfare of young persons (14-20). J. E. Coleclough. (Professor G. P. Chapman.) 

John Foster's : a study in the history of a wool textile firm in the nineteenth century, 
1819-1890. E. Sigsworth. , (M. W. Beresford and Professor A. J. Brown.) 

‘The last phase of Chartism, with special reference to the life of Ernest Jones. Katherine 
G. Thompson. (A. H. Hanson.) 

‘The history of trade unionism in the wool textile industry. Mary J. Taylor. (L. G. 
Johnson.) . 
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The development of local government in Leeds between 1889 and 1939. Jean 'Thomp- 
son. (A. H. Hanson.) 

The attitude of Campbell-Bannerman to the South African colonies. G. B. Pyrah. 
(Professor Chapman.) 


M.A. 

The political ideas of Cardinal Humbert and the reform of the papacy. J. T. I. Gil- 
christ. (Professor Le Patourel.) 

The victualling of Calais, 1347-1377. S. J. Burley. (Professor Le Patourel.) 

Edward III and Charles the Bad of Navarre, 1350-1360. Margaret Tebby. (Pro- 
fessor Le Patourel.) i 

The Renaissance and architecture in Malta: origins and influence. J. Quentin- 
Hughes. (Professor Le Patourel.) i 

The economic history of Upper Airedale through parish records, 1 500—1 9oo. Margaret 
Slack. (M. W. Beresford and E. M. Sigsworth.) « 

Archbishop Abbot. Mary Dobson. (A. H. Dainton.) 

Finance and politics in the reign of James I, with special reference to the career of Sir 
Arthur Ingram. C. W. Sellars. (A. H. Dainton.) 

The growth and decline of the port of Whitehaven, Cumberland, 1650-1900. J. E.’ 
Williams. (Professor Chapman.) 

Naval strategy during the war of the League of Augsburg. J. A. Lawson. (Professor 
Chapman.) 

Chartism in the West Riding, 1832-1848. J. A. Mackinnon. (Professor Chapman.) 

The development of statutory services in child welfare. Patricia Hill. (W. G. Head.) 

The parliamentary representation of Grimsby, with special reference to the economic 
development of the town. C. H. Sellars. (Professor Chapman.) 

A study of the changes in the social and occupational backgrounds of members of the 
house of commons between 1918 and 1939. A. E. Sanderson. (H. V. Wiseman.) 

The effect of post-war legislation on the functional relations between central and local 
government. Sheila Baker. (A. H. Hanson.) 

Problems of local government in a West Riding town. Barbara Clarke. (A. H. 
Hanson.) 


M.Com. 
Parliamentary enclosure in the West Riding. W. S. Rodgers. (M. W. Beresford.) 
Guy CnuaPMAN AND A. J. Brown. 


M.A. (Lond. Ext.) UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER. 


Economic and social history of Leicester, 1660-1835. W. A. Jenkins. (Dr. W. G. 

Hoskins.) 
The growth and administration of large landed estates in Leicestershire, 1660-1873. 
Miss N. Latham. (Dr. Hoskins.) 
J. Simmons. 


Ph.D. LIVERPOOL. 


The relationships of western Christendom and Islam in the thirteenth century. Abd 
el-Hamid Hamdy. (Professor G. Barraclough.) 
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M.A. 

The chancery of the Anglo-Norman earls of Chester. A. P. Duggan. (Professor 
Barraclough.) ; 

Provision for royal clerks, 1216-1337. Cecily Davies. | (Professor Barraclough.) 

Pious bequests in Chester in the later middle ages. D. H. Jones. (Professor Barra- 
clough.) 

The ‘ nouveaux riches’ of Edward III’s reign. Ann K. Pattison. (Professor 
Barraclough.) 

Hertfordshire monasticism in the later middle ages. Rev. F. I. Turney. (Professor 
Barraclough.) 

Richard Cromwell’s parliament. Joan McKay. (F. J. Routledge.) 

A study of the Restoration land settlement in Ireland. W. C. Aspinall. (F. J. Rout- 
ledge. 
Sb timet and the forces, 1689—1714. Charis Williams. (Professor M. A.Thomson.) 
Parliament and foreign policy, 1714—1748. G. C. Gibbs. (Professor Thomson.) 
Collingwood's command in the Mediterranean, 1805-1810. R. G. Gwilliam. (Pro- 
fessor Thomson.) 

The Copenhagen expedition of 1807. A. N. Ryan. (Professor Thomson.) 

An edition of the electoral correspondence of the Paget family, 1830-1832. L. Jones. 
(Professor Thomson.) 
Historical Geography. 

M.A. 

The evolution of rural settlement in Herefordshire. C. W. Atkin. (Professor W. 
Smith.) 
Studies in the historical geography of Shropshire. V. A. Saunders. (Professor Smith.) 
Township boundaries in Furness and Cartmel in the first edition of the Ordnance 
Survey, 1846-1847. C. J. Hogg. (Professor Smith.) 
G. BanRacLoucH, M. A. 'THoMsoN AND W. SMwrrH. 


Ph.D. LONDON. 

History of natural calamities. D. J. Schove. (Professor M. M. Postan.) 

Finian of Clonard. Kathleen W. Hughes. (Professor Joan M. Hussey.) 

The architecture of Gospel Books before a.D. 800. P. M. McGurk. (Professor F. 
Wormald.) 

‘The Byzantine naval revival in the tenth century. R. H. Dolley. (Professor R. H. J. 
Jenkins.) 

The parish in Domesday Book : a study of the mother churches, manorial churches and 
rural chapels in the late Saxon and early Norman periods. Daphne H. Gifford. (Professor 
Margaret Deanesly.) 

‘The development of the knight class in the middle ages. R. B. K. Petch. (Professor 
C. H. Williams.) 

T'welfth-century English illuminations. (St. Albans) P. E. Lasko. (Professor 
Wormald.) : 

Regional schools in English sculpture in the twelfth century. J. Zarnecki. 

1 The list for the University of London has been compiled in the office of the Baetis from 
information supplied by the various schools of the University. As regards External degrees, it is 
impossible to record the names and precise subjects of all candidates. 
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The life of Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury. A. A. Saltman. (Professor R. R. 
Darlington.) 

A history of the English ‘Province of the order of Prémontré. H. M. Colvin. (Pro- 
fessor V. H. Galbraith.) 

Early charters and rentals of Christchurch, Canterbury. W. G. Urry. (Professor 
Darlington.) 

English thirteenth-century foliage sculpture. Pamela Reeves. (Professor Wormald.) 

The genesis of Mongol administration. D. G. Maitland Muller. (Professor B. Lewis.) 

The King's government and episcopal vacancies in the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries. Margaret E. Howell. (Professor J. G. Edwards.) 

The Chronicle of Abū Shama. H. Ahmad. (Professor Lewis.) 

The working of the statute of mortmain in the reign of Edward I. Elizabeth Weigel. 
(Professor T. F. T. Plucknett.) 

Plea Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews, Michaelmas 1277-Hilary 1279. Sarah Cohen. 
` (Professor Darlington.) i 

Commercial relations of Holland and Zeeland from the late thirteenth century to the 
close of the middle ages. Nelly J. M. Kerling. (Miss Eleonora M. Carus-Wilson.) 

Medieval ecclesiastical history, fourteenth century. J. Killeen. (Professor R. R. Betts. ) 

The levying of clerical subsidies 1400—1483 in the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield. 
Audrey M. Taylor. (Professor E. F. Jacob.) 

An edition of Nicholas Honet’s Histoire de la Reyne Arthemise. Celia J. Tate. 
(Miss Marian J. Tooley.) 

Muslim historians of the Delhi Sultanate. P. Hardy. (Professor C. H. Philips.) 

The life, trade and correspondence of John Johnson, merchant of the Staple. Barbara 
Winchester. (Dr. Alwyn Ruddock.) 

The agrarian development of Wiltshire 1540-1640. E. W. J. Kerridge. (Professor 
R. H. Tawney and S. T. Bindoff.) 

Aspects of early Tudor government in Ireland, 1547-1571. T. B. Lyons. (Professor 
J. E. Neale.) 

The religious policy of Akbar, 1555-1605. A. Bashir. (Professor Philips.) 

The administration of the Elizabethan army in Ireland. B. I. Trainor. (Professor 
Neale.) 

‘The economic aspects of Elizabethan privateering. K.R. Andrews. (Professor A. V. 

udges. 
; T origin, history and character of the pacza conventa of Henri de Valois, King of Poland. 
P. Skwarczynski. (Professor Betts.) 

The place of raw materials among English imports of the seventeenth century and their 
contribution to English economic progress. Annie M. Millard. (F. J. Fisher and Pro- 
fessor Tawney.) 

‘The study of Ottoman history in seventeenth-century England. V. J. Parry. (Pro- 
fessor Lewis.) 

The trade of the English East India Company in India, 1600-1636. J. B. Harrison. 
(Professor Philips.) 

Government borrowing under the first two Stuarts (1603-1640). R. Ashton. 
(Professor T. S. Ashton and Professor Tawney.) 

Parish life and organisation in London, 1640-1685. Agnes E. Roberts. (T. F. 
Reddaway.) : 

The Board of Trade and New England. J. J. Malone. (Professor G. S. Graham.) 
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The sea ports and maritime trade of Kent and Sussex, 1650-1750. J. H. Andrews. 
(F. W. Morgan.) 
Sir Luke Schaub. R. Massini. (Professor G. J. Renier.) 
The English public revenue, 1660-1688. C. D. Chandaman. (Professor Judges.) 
The English privy council and the governance of Ireland from the Restoration to the 
Revolution. W. H. C. Smith. (Professor Edwards.) 
Aspects of the administration of the city of London in the late seventeenth cdna 
J. R. Kellett. (T. E. Reddaway.) 
The Secretary at War, 1690-1714. I. F. Burton. (Dr. R. W. Greaves.) 
The life of Zachary Pearce, 1690—1774. W.S. Andrews. (Professor Williams.) 
The administration of the parish of St. Marylebone, 1700-1900. F. H. W. Sheppard. 
{T. F. Reddaway.) 
The intendants of France in the eighteenth century. G. J. de C. Mead. (Dr. A. 
Cobban.) 
English opinion and the Dutch alliance during the War of the Spanish Sveces: 
D. S. Coombs. (Professor G. J. Renier.) 
An enquiry into agricultural and rural conditions in west Middlesex in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Winifred Eyres. (A. Jones.) 
The work of Henry Newman as secretary of the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, 1708-1743. L.W. Cowie. (Dr. Greaves.) 
Calonne and the counter-revolution, 1787—1792. J. A. Johnson. (Dr. Cobban.) 
English traders in Syria, 1744—1791. A. K. Gharaybeh. (Professor Lewis.) 
Russian foreign policy, 1775-1785. Isobel M. Schapiro. (Professor Renier.) 
Slave society in the British Leeward Islands, 1780~1800. Elsa V. Goveia. (Dr. 
Eveline C. Martin.) 
The formation and implementation of British foreign polity, and making of the foreign 
office and diplomatic service, 1782-1793. J. F. Kerslake. (Dr. Cobban.) 
The annexation policy of the French Revolution, 1789-1793. J. P. McLaughlin. 
(Dr. Cobban.) 
The relations of the British government and the French royalists, 1789-1 802. N.F. 
Richards, (Dr. Cobban.) 
The composition and characteristics of the Girondin party in the Convention. M. J. 
Sydenham. (Dr. Cobban.) 
The Directory and the pacification of southern Germany, 1795-1799. J. W. Spurr. 
(Dr. Cobban.) 
The administration of the Delhi territories, 1803-1818. Jessie Holmes. (Professor 
Philips. 
The Abbasid Caliphate from Ma'mtim to Mutawakkil. S. A. Hamdi. (Professor Lewis.) 
William Thompson, his life and writings. R. K. P. Pankhurst. (H. L. Beales and 
H. R. G. Greaves.) 
Problems of British social policy, with special reference to the Bombay Presidency, 
1813-1858. K. Ballhatchet. (Professor Philips.) 
British relations with the Trucial Coast. H. Moyse-Bartlett. (Professor Philips.) 
Lord Mount Stephen, 1829-1921. Heather M. Donald. (Professor Graham.) 
Polish society and the rebellion of November 1830. R. F. Leslie. (Professor Betts.) 
Mauritius, 1832-1849 : a study of a sugar colony. Brenda M. Howell. (Professor 
Graham.) 
Life of Sir John Thurston. J. Millington. (Professor Graham.) 
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The reform of the customs system up to 1842. Lucy M. Brown. (Professor Ash- 
ton.) 
British relations with the Gold Coast, 1843-1880. Freda Wolfson. (Professor 
Graham.) ` 
Malta, strategic base and colony, 1851—1902. Hilda I. Lee. (Professor Sir Charles 
Webster.) 
The attitude of the colonial office to the working of responsible government, 1854—1868. 
Dorothy P. Clarke. (Professor Graham.) 
Edmund Hammond, permanent under-secretary for foreign affairs, 1854-1873. Mary 
A. Anderson. (Professor Lillian M. Penson.) 
Anglo-Chinese diplomatic relations, 1858—1870, with special reference to the revision of 
the Treaty of Tientsin. ‘Tang-li Chao. (Professor Webster.) 
The colonial office and South Africa, 1868-1881 (a study of the part played by the 
leading officials in the colonial office). Ethel Drus. (Professor Graham.) 
The Irish land law and land purchase acts, 1870-1902: their background, operation 
and effects. K. D. Buckley. (Professor Ashton.) 
The British attitude to French colonisation, 1875-1887. Joan P. Schwitzer. (Pro- 
fessor Penson.) 
The Morocco Question, 1880—1894. F. V. Parsons. (Professor Webster.) 
The effect of foreign investment in Russia, 1880—1914. Olga Crisp. (Dr. Doreen 
Warriner.) 
British, French and German interests in Asiatic Turkey, 1881-1914. H. S. W. 
Corrigan. (Professor Penson.) 
-The place of the Egyptian question in British foreign relations : with special reference 
to 1885-1887. D.C. Weeks. (Professor Penson.) 
The embassy of Sir William White at Constantinople, 1886-1891. Ç. L. Smith. 
(Professor Penson.) 
Russo-German relations, 1887-1890. G. Lewinson. (Professor Webster.) 
Russian and British policy in relation to the problem of Persia, 1890-1900. C. H. 
"Lettau. (Dr. G. H. Bolsover.) 
History of the Zanzibar Protectorate, 1890-1913. L. W. Hollingsworth. (Professor 
Graham.) l 
The foreign policy of the Gladstone and Rosebery administrations, 1892-1895. T. B. 
Miller. (Professor Webster.) 
Britain and the Great Powers, 1895-1897. B. Ostry. (Professor Webster.) 
The secondary schoolmaster, 1895-1939. G. Baron. (Professor Judges.) ` 
The development and working of local authorities in India and Burma, 1900-1939. 
H. R. Tinker. (Professor D. G. E. Hall.) 
The influence of the Church Missionary Society on British colonial policy in East Africa. . 
J. G. Martini. (Dr. Eveline C. Martin.) 
The history of education in Tanganyika Territory. P. C. C. Evans. (Dr. Martin and 
Dr. Margaret Read). 
Tribes and tribal migrations in south-east Africa. R. A. Hamilton. (Dr. Martin.) 
An aspect of the relations between Great Britain and China. Ying-Wan Cheng. 
(Dr. Martin.) 
"Trade in south-east Asia. C. D. Cowan. (Professor Hall.) 
Economic features of accident insurance—an historical survey. W. A. Dinsdale. 
(Professor W. F. Paish.) : 
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Ph.D. (Ext.) 

Somersetshire charters to 1087. E. E. Barker. 

The influence of Church and State on the development of medieval universities, with 
special reference to Oxford and Paris. F. F. Gregory. 

East Anglian society in the fifteenth century: an historico-regional survey. G. E. 
Morey. 

The constitution of Ceylon from 1795 to 1924. A. B. Perera. 

Parliament and the Church of England, 1828-1874. L. O. Henderson. 

The Egba state and its neighbours (1842-1872.) S. O. Biobaku. 

Financial history of British railways up to 1850. H. Pollins. 

The supervision exercised by the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of 
. Nations over some political and economic elements of the mandate for Palestine, 1923-1939. 
C. W. Koenigsberger. 

Bermuda welfare. A study in the history and development of social services in a British 
colony, with special reference to the establishment of a Council of Social Welfare in 1943. 
Isabel S. Jacobs. 


Ph.D. (Econ.) 

The import trade in salt in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. A. R. Bridbury. 

(Miss Carus-Wilson.) 
` Political philosophy in France and New France, 1600-1763. P. W. Fox. (The late 

Professor Laski.) 

The rise of the silk industry, 1600-1700. J. L. D. Ciano. (F. J. Fisher and Professor 
Tawney.) 

Migration from East Anglia to New England before 1660. N.C. P. Tyack. (Pro- 
fessor Tawney.) i 

Organisation and finance of the English shipping industry, 1660—1690. KR. Davis. 
(F. J. Fisher and Professor Ashton.) 

The sugar trade of the British West Indies from 1660 to 1756, with special reference 
to the island of Antigua. R. B. Sheridan. (F. J. Fisher.) 

The economy of Kent under the later Stuarts. D.C. Coleman. ` (F. J. Fisher.) 

East India Company's land policy and management in Bengal from 1698 to 1793. 
M. Huq. (Dr. Vera Anstey.) 

English sea fisheries since 1750, with special reference to technical and economic 
aspects. H. P. Giddy. (Professor Ashton and H. L. Beales.) 

The formative years of the Home Office (1782-1822.) G. W. Ford. (Professor 
K. B. Smellie.) 

The fourth estate as a political and social factor in the French Revolution in the years 
1792-1793. A. Miliband. (W. Pickles.) 

Coleridge and Bentham as political thinkers. J. M. Milne. (Professor M. J. Oakeshott.) 

English and American influences on French political thought in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. P. G. M. Longyel. (W. Pickles.) 

The development of the architectural profession in Great Britain, 1800—1945. B. L. B. 
Kaye. (Professor D. V. Glass.) 

History of political ideas since 1815. C. E. Gilbert. (Professor Smellie.) 

The history of the Imperial Continental Gas Association, 1824-1900. A study in 
British economic enterprise on the continent of Europe in the nineteenth century. N. K. 
Hil. (H. L. Beales.) 
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Railway labour, 1830-1870. P. W. Kingsford. (H. L. Beales.) 

George Potter, 1832—1893, with special reference to trade union history and Labour 
journalism, 1859-1893. W. Butterworth. (H: L. Beales.) . 

The medical services of the new Poor Law, 1834—1871. Ruth Hodgkinson. (H. L. 
Beales.) , 

The suburban development of Greater London south of the Thames, 1836-1914, 
H. J. Dyos. (H. L. Beales.) 

Political theories of Peter Kropotkin, with special reference to the anarchist theory of the 
State. D. Novak. (W..Pickles.) , 

Anarchist thought, 1848—1870. F. E. Ridley. (W. Pickles.) 

Henry Sidgwick and later utilitarian political philosophy. W. C. Havard. (Professor 
Smellie.) 

The development of political liberalism in Germany, 1848-1887. R. Barkeley. 
(W. Pickles.) 

The clothing industry in London, 1850. C. Ehrlich. (Dr. W. Ashworth.) 

Radicalism and socialism in eastern Australia, 1850-1910. A study of political ideas in 
relation to economic development. R. A. Gollan. (Professor Smellie.) 

Development of Labour-railway relations in the British railways since 1860. G. C. 
Halverson. (Professor E. H. Phelps Brown and B. C. Roberts.) 

The fight for religious toleration in France, 1860-1885. W. J. Stankiewicz. (W. 
Pickles.) 

Child employment in England and South Wales, 1870-1914. Millicent J. Roe. 
(H. L. Beales.) 

English origins of Australian socialism, 1870-1914. N. D. McLachlan. (Professor 
Smellie.) 

The economic history of British shipbuilding, 1870-1914. S. Pollard. (Professor 
Ashton and H. L. Beales.) 

The London capital market and the flow of capital to Australia, 1870-1914. A. R. 
Hall. (Professor Ashton and Professor R. S. Sayers.) 

The British medical profession and state intervention in public health, 1870~1917. 
Jeanne L. Brand. (H. L. Beales.) 

Education administration in England and Wales, 1870 to date. W. B. Rust. (W. H. 
Morris-Jones.) 

The London ‘Trades Council, 1872~1896 : a study in the development of trade union 
thought and organisation, with special reference to aspects of London’s economic, social and 
political development during the period. G.K. Tate. (H. L. Beales.) 

The origins of the revolt of the British Labour movement from Liberalism, 1875-1905. 
D. W. Crowley. (H. L. Beales.) 

The attitude of the Liberal party to working class demands, 1880—1900. Ruth Huws 
Davies. (H. R. G. Greaves.) 

The economics of authorship, particularly in the period 1850—1914. J. P. Carruthers. 
(H. L. Beales and F. J. Fisher.) 

Fluctuations in British shipping and shipbuilding, 1880—1913, and the acceleration 
principle. A. D. Knox. (Professor L. C. Robbins.) 

Immigration from the United Kingdom into Canada, c. 1895—c. 1930, in relation to 
capital movement. D. B. Climenhaga. (H. L. Beales.) 

The British party system ; a study of the evolution, structure, and function of the mass 
party in the British political system. R. T. McKenzie. (R. G. MacRae.) 
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Concentration in the British motor industry since 1900 : a study in the history of 
economic organisation. C. H. Brand. (Professor Ashton and Dr. Ashworth.) 

The theory and practice of internationalism in the British Labour Party, 1914—1945. 
G. W. Shepherd. (W. Pickles.) 

Reactions of British and American protestantism to international disorder since 1914. 
C. L. Bergendoff. (R.J. Martin Wight.) 

Developments in the British film industry before 1918. Rachel Low. (H. L. Beales.) 

Movements towards European unity in the inter-war (1918—1939) and post-war 
periods. Jean McG. Gemmill. (Professor Webster.) 

The role of the Assembly of the League of Nations in the pacific settlement of disputes. 
A. Baigman. (R. J. Martin Wight.) 

German-Russian relations, 1921-1934. L. E. Kochan. (Professor Webster.) 

Politics and constitution making in the eastern group of the British West Indies, 1922 
to the present day. C. A. Hughes. (Professor Smellie and Dr: L. Mair.) 

Relations between Government and trade unions in the general strike of 1926. L. D. 
Thomson. (H. L. Beales and R. Bassett.) 

The working of the Donoughmore constitution of Ceylon, 1931-1947. A study of a 
colonial central government by executive committee. J. D. Weerawardana. (W. H. 
Morris-Jones.) 

British opinion of the Sino-Japanese War, 1937-1941. E.C.Tai. (Professor C. A. W. 
Manning.) 

Problems of Indian foreign exchanges since 1937. D. K. Ghosh. (Professor Sayers.) 

The relationship of the British trade union movement to the processes of government, 
1938—1947. J. G. Blumler. (Professor Smellie.) 

British attitudes towards America. An historical and empirical study. : M. D. Graham. 
(Professor Glass and Professor Smellie.) 

The evolution of nationalisation in Britain. F. A. Milligan. (Professor W. A. 
Robson.) 

The Labour party and the development of effective organisation. Eleanor Farrar. 
(R. J. Martin Wight.) 

George Julian Harvey. A. Schoyen. (H. L. Beales and Professor Smellie.) 


‘The commercial development of Bristol in the eighteenth century. W. E. Minchington. 


M.A. 

Harsha. Mrs. Devahuti Singhal. (Dr. A. Basham.) 

Sturlunza saga. P. Foote. (Professor A. H. Smith.) 

The reign of Al-Hakim. H. E. Mahmoud. (Professor Lewis.) 

The foundation and early history of the Augustinian priory at Walsingham. Alison . 
Shrubsole. (Professor Deanesly.) 

‘The neo-manichaean or catharist heresy in Germany, the Low Countries and England, 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries. Margaret A. E. Nickson. (Professor Betts.) 

The Pechersky Monastery, Kiev, in the second half of the eleventh century, with special 
reference to the Vita S. Theodosii. Muriel Heppell. (Professor Hussey.) 

The estates of the earls in 1066. Eileen C. Hill. (Professor Darlington.) 

‘The demesne of the Crown, 1066 and 1086. Rhoda M. Hiscox. (Professor Darlington.) 

The social structure of English Mercia in Domesday. Pauline M. Lehmann. (Pro- 
fessor Darlington.) 
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King's thegns, sergeants and ministri in Domesday. Amy E. Watkinson. (Professor 
Darlington.) - 

Domesday for Dorset. Mary C. Pinsent. (Miss Rosalind M. 'T. Hill and Professor 
Deanesly.) 

A critical edition of the cartularies and deeds of Lacock Abbey. Joan M. Gibbs. 
(Dr. Helena M. Chew.) ` . 

The law of slander in the middle ages. Nancy C. Savill. (Professor Williams.) 

The influence of medieval rhetoric on Middle English poems. B. E. Sweeney (Mother 
Mary Eunan.) (Dr. P. Hodgson.) 

The work and composition of the royal council in the reign of Henry II, 1154-1189. 
Audrey D. Perkyns. (I. P. Shaw.) | 

Study of thirteenth-century Egyptian mint. A. S. Ehrenkreutz. (Dr. D. S. Rice.) 

The cartulary of Dale Abbey. Joy Miller. (Professor Darlington.) 

The social and economic development of Islamic society in north India, 1290-1320. 
M. Aleem. (Professor Philips.) 

History of the principality of Pskov from 1300. A. Helliwell. (Dr. Bertha Malnick.) 

The organisation and financing of building operations in certain English monasteries 
during the later middle ages. R.A. Smith. (Dr. Chew.) 

The London skinners, some aspects of their industrial and commercial activities in the 
later middle ages. Elizabeth M. Veale. (Professor Williams.) 

Customs, Cornish ports in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Stella M. Campbell. 
(Miss Carus-Wilson.) 

'The history of the endowments of Sheen, and their derivations from alien priories. 
Eveline M. G. Dumphreys. (Miss Hill.) 

English monastic learning in the fifteenth century, as illustrated by the Syon library 
catalogue. Maureen P. Fox. (Miss Tooley.) 

The administration of the see of London under Bishops 'Roger Walden (1405-1406) 
and Nicholas Bubwith (1406-1407), with a transcript of their registers. Una C. Hannam. 
(Professor Edwards.) 

The administration of Cambridgeshire in the reign of Henry VI. A. F. Bottomley. 
(Professor Williams.) 

Some aspects of parish life in the City of London from 1429-1529. E. G. Ashby. 
(Professor Williams.) 

The activities of household officials in fifteenth-century England, as illustrated by the 
Hatteclyffe family. G. E. Burtt. (Professor Williams.) 

'The political and intellectual contribution of the episcopate in England in the later 
fifteenth century. R. J. Knecht. (Professor Williams.) 

The Arabic chronicle of the Mamluk period. H. Habashi. (Professor Lewis.) 

The Maronite historical tradition. K. S. Salibi. (Professor Lewis.) 

The London fish market, 1485-1570. J. P. McManus. (S. T. Bindoff.) 

General and administrative history of Essex in the early Tudor period. Marion G. 


.. Davey. (Professor Williams.) 


Trade of King’s Lynn in the early Tudor period. Maureen G. Alsop. (Dr. Ruddock.) 

Henry Tooley, merchant of Ipswich and.his ledger. J. G. Webb. (Dr. Ruddock.) 

English trade in Danzig during the early sixteenth century. W. Sharpe. (Dr. Rud- 
dock.) ; 

Pilotage around the English coasts, with special reference to the Trinity Houses. M. J. G. 
Stanford. (Dr. Ruddock.) 
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Alien settlement in England in the reign of Henry VIII. T. G. Wyatt. (Dr. 
Ruddock.) 

The career of John Taylor, Master of the Rolls (d. 1534), as an illustration of early : 
Tudor administrative history. R. E. Brock. (Professor Williams.) 

The English iron industry, 1540-1640. ,G. F. Hammersley. (F. J. Fisher.) 

Privateering and piracy from Dartmouth and Kingswear, 1542-1558. Ruth M. S. ` 
Tugwood. (Dr. Ruddock.) 

Sir William More of Loseley. Kathleen M. Hobbs. (Professor Neale.) 

The career and influence of Richard Sampson, bishop of Chichester and Coventry 
(d. 1554). D. G. Lerpiniere. (Professor Williams.) 

Parliamentary procedure in the reigns of Edward VI and Mary, with some reference to 
the reign of Henry VIII. Brenda J. Howe. (Professor Neale.) 

` The agrarian history of Sussex, 1560-1640. J. C.K. Cornwall. (S. T. Bindoff.) 

The personnel of the house of commons, 1588-1589. Joan C. Henderson. (Professor 
Neale.) 

The development of the London parish, 1597—1642. S. H. Nicholson. (T. F. 
Reddaway.) 

The personnel of the house of commons in 1601. Margaret K. Mort. (Professor 
Neale.) 

Puritan ideas on colonisation, 1620-1660. Joan E. Bellord. (Professor Graham.) 

A comparison of the parliamentary elections of 1625, 1626 and 1628. J. D. Thomas. 
(R. C. Latham.) l 

Problems and personnel of the parliament of 1654. Harriett R. Chetwynd. (R. C. 
Latham.) 

The English posts on Hudson's Bay, 1670-1713. ` T. E. Tyler. (Professor Graham.) 

Economic history of Jamaica, 1671—1689. Eileen M. Ludgate. (Dr. Greaves.) 

The elections and personnel of the parliament of 1685, with particular reference to the 
effects of the Quo Warrantos. Sonia M. F. Hodge. (R. C. Latham.) 

Sir Josiah Child and the East India Company at the end of the seventeenth century. 
A. L. Crowe. (Professor Philips.) 

The London furniture industry in the eighteenth century. E. T. Joy. (T. F. Redda- 
way and Professor A. F. Blunt.) 

‘The younger Pitt and party management. F. Parrott. (Dr. Greaves.) 

‘The foundation and early history of Queen Anne’s Bounty. A. W. J. Savidge. (Dr. 
Greaves.) 

The provision and administration of bridges over the lower Thames, 1701-1801, with 
Special reference to ‘the bridges at Westminster and Blackfriars. Patricia M. Carson. 
(T. F. Reddaway.) 

A critical catalogue of memoirs of the reign of Louis X V [and] a study of French court 
factions in the years following the death of Cardinal Fleury. Evelyn G. Cruickshanks. 
(Dr. Cobham.) 

The career of Mir Jafar. A. C. Ray. (Professor Philips.) i 

Social institutions in Egypt in the second half of the eighteenth century. Celine 
Hassine. (Professor Lewis.) : 

The London government of the East India Company, 1773-1784. K. B. Biyani. 
(Professor Philips.) 

Squatter sovereignty and the government of the territories of the United States, 1787- 
1850. A. T. Pattisson. (Professor H. H. Bellot.) 
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Demands for the education of girls between 1790 and 1875. Shirley C. Gordon. (Dr. 
Sophia A. Weitzmann.) 
Sir John Sinclair and the Board of Agriculture. Winifred Harrison. (Dr. Greaves.) 
Systems of pay in the Royal Navy ; end of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
. A. C. Davis. (Professor Graham.) ; 
Early nineteenth-century diplomatic history. Jean M. Robinson. (Dr. D. Dakin.) 
British and Russian foreign policy in relation to the Black Sea and Straits in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. R. R. J. Mulligan. (Dr. Bolsover.) 
Britain and Montenegro, 1805-1814. I. Avakumovic. (Professor Betts.) 
The life of Joseph Rayner Stephens. A. G. Chappelow. (H. L. Beales and Professor 
M. Ginsberg.) 
Life of Viscount Sherbrooke. J. Sullivan. (A. C. F. Beales.) 
Agencies for the promotion of emigration from the United Kingdom to the United 
States, 1815-1861. Mary D. Wainwright. (Professor Bellot.) 
The administration of Colonel Charles James Napier in the island of Cefalonia, 1822- 
- 1830. Audrey H. Heron. (Dr. Dakin.) 
The role of nonconformity in parliament and politics in England within the period 
1828-1874. Lois M. Brehaut. (Dr. Greaves.) 
English children under the new Poor Law with special reference to their education, 
1834-1896. A.M. Ross. (Professor Judges.)  . 
Manning of the Royal Navy in the mid-nineteenth century. R. Tayler. (Professor 
Graham.) 
` The growth of British influence in eastern Nigeria. J. S. O. Anene. (Dr. Mar- 
tin.) 
The movement for the higher education of women in professional careers in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. Stella Wills. (Professor Judges.) 
The place of women in social administration from 1860, with special reference to the 
Poor Law. Elizabeth Ross. (Miss Rosalind C. Chambers.) 
Greek history, 1862-1880. Barbara Judge. (Dr. Dakin.) 
The Western Pacific High Commission, 1875-1893. Ann V. H. Hurley. (Professor 
Graham.) 
The American tariff policy and the search for overseas markets, 1876-1894, with par- 
ticular reference to the period 1887-1894. D. J. Gardiner. (Professor Bellot.) 
India’s foreign policy, 1880-1905. D. P. Singhal. (Professor Philips.) 
British and Russian policy in Bulgaria, 1885-1888. Dorothy Bruchholz. (Dr. 
Bolsover.) 
British policy in the Chinese question, 1894-1900. Elizabeth S. Parkin. (Professor 
Penson.) i l 
Imperial conferences, 1897—1902. J. A. Colvin. (Professor Graham.) 
Development of the naval establishment at Hong Kong. A. W. H. Pearsall. (Pro- 
fessor Graham.) 
The history of the naval base at Trincomalee. H. A. Colgate. (Professor Graham.) 
Panslavism in Russia in the late nineteenth century. J. W.'Tudisco. (Professor Betts 
and Dr. Bolsover.) 
British policy towards Japan, 1897—1905. C. W. Tooley. (Professor Webster.) 
The Anglo-Japanese alliance, 1897—1905. I. H. Nish. (Dr. W. G. Beasley.) 
, Syria and Lebanon in international politics from Mudros to Maisalun, 1918—1920. 
Z. N. Zeine. (Professor Lewis.) 
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The political development of Burma during the period 1918-1935. "Tin Ohn. (Pro- 
fessor Hall.) 

‘The British administration of the Transjordan Mandate, 1923-1939. J. A. Billings. 
(Professor Lewis.) 

Anglo-French relations with Siam. B.S. Murti. (Professor. Hall.) 

Modern Czechoslovak history. W. V. Wallace. (Professor Betts.) 

Modern Czechoslovak history. Kathleen Quigley. (Professor Betts.) 

Modern Russian history. J. L. H. Keep. (Dr. Bolsover.) 

Soviet diplomacy in Asia. P. Misra. (Dr. Bolsover.) 

Development of Socialist thought and activity in China. Z. K. Lam. (R. Ormsby 
Martin. 

Sere development in modern China. C. J. Ch’en. (O. P. Vander Sprenkel.) 

Northern Nigeria. Sonia F. Graham. (Dr. Martin.) 

The history of the Westminster Commission of Sewers. A. D. Ridge. (T. F. Reddaway.) 


M.A. (Ext.) 
The life, correspondence and campaigns of Admiral Lord Rodney. H. C. Malkin. 
The agrarian revolution in Cambridgeshire, 1770-1850. P. H. P. Watson. 
‘The development of social policy in England, 1902-1914. J. S. Riddell. 
The problem of Austria at the Peace Conference, 1919. K. R. Stadler. 


M.Se. (Econ.) 

Town population in the fifteenth century: Beverley, Hull and York. J.N. Bartlett 
(Miss Carus-Wilson.) 

The London Brewers’ Company in the fifteenth century. K. G. T. McDonnell. 
(Miss Carus-Wilson.) 

The organisation and distribution of the English iron industry in the fifteenth century. 
V. Schur. (Miss Carus-Wilson.) 

Bolingbroke and the emergency of party. G. F. Engholm. (Professor Smellie. ) 

Seventeenth-century political thought in England, with Ld reference to the impact 
of the revolution in empirical science on political ideas. . H. Greenleaf. (Professor 
Oakeshott.) 

‘The economic interests and opinions of members of the house of commons, 1604—1 624. 
Margaret G. James. 

English economic history, 1750—1850, with special reference to the history of Messrs. 
Howards (manufacturers and wholesalers of chemicals) A. W. Slator. (F. J. Fisher 
and Professor Ashton.) 

The evolution of Benjamin Franklin's political thought, 1763-1776. L. Pegg. (Pro- 
fessor Smellie.) 

The economic development of the British West Indies, 1790—1850, with special reference 
to the transition from slave to free labour in Jamaica. D. G. H. Hall. (F. J. Fisher.) 

A phase of the history of international relations in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
G. Cserenyey. (W. C. B. Tunstall.) 

The economic and social development of extra-metropolitan Middlesex during the 
nineteenth century (1800-1914). M. Rees. (Dr. Ashworth.) 

Note issue arrangement in the United Kingdom, 1833-1900. E. L. Coppieters. 
(Professor Sayers.) 

Occupational differentiation within British industry, 1841—1891. W. H. A. Bucknall. 
(Dr. Ashworth.) 
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Political economy and laissez faire, 1848-1893. Joan Slater. (T. W. Hutchison.) 

The Jamaica constitution, 1860-1944. N. M. Manley. (H. R. G. Greaves.) 

The economic history of the West Indies in the nineteenth century, with special refer- 
ence to British Guiana. R. E. Farley. (F. J. Fisher.) 

Relationship between English liberal and socialist thought from 1870 to 1914. R. H. 
Flenner. (Professor. Smellie.) 

'Town-country relationships in the Balkan Peninsula since 1878. A. Sherman. 
(H. L. Beales.) 

The relation between increasing mechanisation and the organisation and aims of labour, with 
special reference to the London printing trade, 1880-1914. H. J. Leveson. (Dr. Ashworth.) 

The political ideas of Rosa Luxemburg. J. K. Eaton. (W. Pickles.) 

Catholic opinion on selected social problems from 1900 to 1933 as expressed in the 
Catholic press. M. North. (Professor Ginsberg and D. G. MacRae.) 

State assistance to the British merchant marine with special reference to the period 
1900-1950. L. Saletan. (G. J. Ponsonby.) 

Socio-economic history of England in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
D. R. Moberg. (H. L. Beales.) 

International trade in apparel wools, 1914—1948. V. H. Klein. (Dr. Anstey.) 

German and Austrian external affairs, 1919—1949, with special reference to the effect of 
contemporary political ideas on their foreign policy. W. J. Foster. (Professor Manning.) 

The decline of the League of Nations in the eyes of British opinion, 1935-39. M. 
Benjenk. (H. R. G. Greaves.) 

The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, 1936. A. R. A. Gherson. (Professor Manning.) 

Anglo-French relations during the twentieth century, with particular regard to 1940— 
1945. G. R. Collis. (Professor Manning.) 

An historical and analytical study of the plantation economy of Ceylon. I. H. Vanden 
Drieson. (F. J. Fisher.) 

Rural industries in India, a study in rural economic development. C. Kansukutty. 
(Dr. Anstey.) 

International relations. Eleanor Wylie. (Professor Manning.) 

Economic history. S. Wertimer. (H. L. Beales.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 

The evolution of settlement in New Zealand. J. S. Duncan. (Professor R. O. 
Buchanan.) 

Hudson’s Bay Company—exploration, development, settlement, etc. G. A. Ford. 
(Professor H. C. Darby.) 

The development of Calcutta : a study in urban geography. Mura Guha. (Professor 
- L. D. Stamp and Dr. O. H. K. Spate.) 

'The origins and changing functions of settlement in south-east London, with special 
reference to the flood-plain section of the borough of Deptford. Gladys M. Hickman. 

A study of settlement and land utilisation in the Gower peninsula during the last two 
hundred years. J.C. Grove. (Dr. H. C. K. Henderson.) 


M.A. 
The past and present agricultural utilisation of the Dartmoor area. E. G. Fogwill. 
(Professor Darby.) 
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Chelmsford : the evolution of a county town. M. R. Innes. (Dr. Spate.) 

Domesday geography of Staffordshire and Somersetshire. P. Wheatley. (Professor 
Darby.) 

The agricultural geography of Egypt during the middle ages. A. F. M. M. Weheba. 
(Professor Darby.) : 

The human geography of Oxfordshire, c. 1800. Audrey M. Lambert. (Professor 
W. G. East.) 

Geographical aspects of eastern Herefordshire in the nineteenth century. W. J. Webb. 
(Dr. Henderson.) 
History of Essex agriculture in the nineteenth century. J. G. Skinner. (Dr. Hender- 


son. 


M.Sc. 

Historical geography of St. Albans. K. D. Salmond. (Professor East.) 

The city of St. Albans : a study in urban geography. H.S. Thurston. (A. E. Smailes.) 

The clearing of the Chiltern woodland. A. J. Mansfield. (Professor Darby.) 

The towns of the lower Medway valley. A. Welti. (F. W. Morgan.) 

The markets of Shropshire and associated urban development. Winifred M. Moisley. 
(A. E. Smailes.) 

Geographical aspects of East Anglian agriculture during the nineteenth century. J. R. 
Wilding. (Professor East.) i 


Ph.D. MANCHESTER. 


A study of the social policy of the privy council and its local application during the period 
1629—1640. P.J. Coveney. (Dr. T. S. Willan.) 

Hill farming in the north-west of England during the eighteenth century. Mrs. C. S. 
Davies. (Dr. Willan.) 

The economic and social development of Stockport, 1750-1850. Phyllis M. Giles. 
(Professor A. Redford and Dr. W. H. Chaloner.) 

Spencer Perceval, 1762—1812. D. E. Gray. (Professor L. B. Namier.) 

The foreign policy of Lord Sandwich, 1763-1765. F. Spencer. (Professor Namier.) 

The copper industry in Lancashire and North Wales, 1775-1850. J. R. Harris. 
(Professor Redford and Dr. Chaloner.) 

The life and works of Feargus O'Connor. E. L. H. Glasgow. (Professor Redford.) 

The organisation, development and history of the British textile industry, and especially 
of the cotton industry during the nineteenth century. A. J. Taylor. (Professor Redford.) 

The history of Saint Helens, 1830-1900. ‘T. C. Barker. (Professor Redford.) 

‘The Loch-Egerton papers, 1837—1860—the administration of the Bridgewater estate. 
F.C. Mather. (Professor Redford.) 


M.A. 

Some aspect of the period 100 B.C. to A.D. 50 in Britain. Margaret J. Fowler. 
(Professor D. Atkinson.) 

Roman Chester : the defences and intramural buildings of the legionary fortress. G. A. 
Webster. (Professor Atkinson.) 

Fasti provinciarum Galliarum. Dorothy C. Guest. (Professor Atkinson.) 

The administration of the province of York under Archbishop Geoffrey, 1191—1212. 
J. F. Addison. (Professor C. R. Cheney.) 
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'The development of armour in Europe during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
with special reference to England. C. Blair. (Professor Cheney.) 

The parliamentary representation of the county of Lancaster in the reign of Edward II. 
E. Fox. (Professor Cheney and Dr. J. S. Roskell.) 

The early life of Christopher Goodman. S. J. Knox. (Rev. C. W. Dugmore.) 

The activities of Bernardino de Mendoza, Spanish ambassador at London, 1578-1584. 
M. Alvarez. (J. W. Rees and Dr. Willan.) 

A. calendar of the Assembly Books of the city of Chester from 1603 to 1642, with intro- 
duction and notes. Margaret J. Groombridge. (Dr. Willan.) 

The development of Independency in Derbyshire from the Restoration to the Methodist 
revival. R. Mansfield. (Rev. C. W. Dugmore.) 

The social and economic development of the Lake District, 1750-1815. D. Berry. 
(Professor Redford.) 

Plans for the reconciliation of the English American colonies, 1763-1783. R. T. 
Unsworth. (Professor Namier.) 

The second Rockingham administration : its formation and character. J. F. Brown. 
(Professor Namier.) 

The election and personnel of the parliament of 1784. Evelyn J. Southall. (Professor 
Namier.) 

An early attempt at practical socialism: les Enragés during the French Revolution, 
1789-1794. R. B. Rose. (Dr. A. J. Bourde.) 

The development and organisation of the British iron industry, 1815-1867. A. Birch. 
(Professor Redford.) 

Social and economic development in Keighley, 1815-1882. Margaret Balmer. (Pro- 
fessor Redford.) 

British industrial enterprises in Germany, 1815~1871. F. W. Chandler (Professor 
Redford and Dr. W. O. Henderson.) 

The career of Joseph Rayner Stephens in relation to the social and political movements 
of his time. H. S. Brinsley. (Professor Redford.) 

John Owens as a: Manchester merchant, 1821-1846. Frances M. Hodges. (Pro- 
fessor Redford.) 

The effect of the Parliamentary Reform Act of 1832 upon the business interests in the 
house of commons, with special reference to the parliaments of 1831 and 1833. N. A. 
Jepson. (Professor Namier and Professor Redford.) f 

The decline of the Liberal party in the United Kingdom, 1914-1931. J. M. McEwen. 
(Professor Namier.) 


M.A. (Admin.) 

Nineteenth-century local government in Littleborough, a small urban district of southeast 
Lancashire, and the reaction of the local authorities to the changes imposed upon them by 
statutory actions of the central authorities. Mary Kershaw. (Professor Redford.) 

C. R. CHENEY. 


Ph.D. NOTTINGHAM. 


History and organisation of the church in Nottinghamshire, 1660-1688. W. Pember- 
ton. (Dr. A. C. Wood.) 
Life of William Grimshaw. F. Baker. (Dr. Wood and Professor J. Marsh.) 
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M.A. 
Life of the second duke of Newcastle. J. N. Osborne. (Dr. Wood.) 
"The private correspondence of the third duke of Portland, with special reference to 
political developments during the period, 1765—1782. D. J. Turner. (W. R. Fryer.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.Sc. (Lond. Ext.) 
The Anglesey region : a study in regional and historical geography. F. A. Barnes. 
(L. V. D. Owen and K. C. Edwards.) 
L. V. D. Owen AN» K. C. Epwarps. 


D.Phil. OXFORD.: 


The history of the composition of the governing class at Rome in the Republic, with 
special reference to the accessibility of that class to those born outside it. E. S. Staveley. 
(Professor H. M. Last.) ` 

The development of Rome's methods in dealing with non-Roman peoples during the 
Republic, and the principles to be discerned therein. J. Pinset. (Professor Last.) 

Foreign clientelae in Roman domestic and foreign politics (201-61 s.c.) E. Badian. 
(Professor R. Syme.) 

The economics of the Roman villa in Britain, with consideration of the early iron age 
evidence and analogous material in France. S. E. Applebaum. (C. E. Stevens.) 

A history of the relations between the Princeps and the Senate during the Julio-Claudian 
period, with special reference to Augustus and Tiberius. T. J. Cadoux. (Dr. G. E. F. 
Chilver.) 

The coinage of Rome and its subsidiary mints, A.D. 68—98, with special reference to the 
evidence it supplies for the policy of the Flavian emperors and Nerva. C. M. Kraay. (Dr. 
C. H. V. Sutherland.) 

The development of Jerome as scholar and man of letters. H.C. Keeley. (Professor 
C. Jenkins.) 

‘The Welsh dioceses from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries. E. Davies. (Pro- 
fessor J. G. Edwards.) f 

Aspects of sub-infeudation on some Domesday secular fiefs. J. F. A. Mason. (R. V. 
Lennard.) 

A study of the earldom of Hereford in the twelfth century, with an appendix of illus- 
trative documents. D. G. Walker. (H. M. Colvin.) 

Twelfth-century figure sculpture in England, with special reference to the south porch 
at Malmesbury Abbey. J. G. Beckwith. (O. Pácht.) 

‘The place of English castles in administrative and military organisation, 1154-1216, 
with special reference to the reign of John. R. A. Brown. (Professor C. R. Cheney.) 

A critical study and edition of the biographies of St. Edmund of Abingdon, archbishop 
of Canterbury. C. H. Lawrence. (Professor Sir M. Powicke.) 

Politics and administration in the mainland provinces of the Sicilian kingdom from 1189 
to 1198, with a calendar of the diplomas of the Emperor Henry VI concerning the Sicilian 
kingdom. Dione R. Clementi. (Miss Evelyn M. Jamison.) 

The ‘northern’ barons under John. J. C. Holt. (Professor V. H. Galbraith.) 


' 1 The list for the University of Oxford has been compiled in the office of the Bul/etiz from 
information supplied by the Secretary of Faculties of the University of Oxford and from the official 
lists published in the Oxford University Gazette. 
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The administration of justice in the county palatine of Chester in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Gwendoline Butler. (Professor Edwards.) ` 
The Anglo-Welsh wars, 1217—1267 : with special reference to military developments. 
R. F. Walker. (Professor Powicke.) 
Gaston de Béarn : a study in Anglo-Gascon relations, 1229—1290. Jean H. Ellis. 
* (Professor Galbraith.) 
_ Studies in the life of Robert Grosseteste as bishop and theologian. F. W. G. Hill. 
(Dr. D. A. P. Callus.) 
. The metropolitan jurisdiction of the archbishops of York (1279—1296). R. Brentano. 
(W. A. Pantin.) 

The non-sweet wine trade of England during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Margaret K. James. (Miss Eleonora M. Carus-Wilson.) 

A life of William of Ockham. C.K. Brampton. (Professor E. F. Jacob.) 

The relations between the church and the English crown from the death of Archbishop 
Stratford to the opening of the Great Schism, 1349-1378. J. R. L. Highfield. (Professor 
Powicke.) 

The Cirurgia Magna of Brunus Longoburgensis : a critical edition. Susan P. Carring- 

"ton. (F. Sherwood Taylor.) 

The English navy, 1369—1389. J. W. Sherborne. (K. B. McFarlane.) 

Robert Braybrooke, bishop of London (1381-1404), and his kinsmen. L. H. Butler. 
(K. B. McFarlane.) 

The privy seal in the early fifteenth century. A. L. Brown. (K. B. McFarlane.) 

The estates of the Percy family, 1416-1537. J. M. W. Bean. (K. B. McFarlane.) 

Some aspects of the work of the English * nation’ at the Council of Constance, till the 
election of Martin V. C. M. B. Crowder. (Professor Jacob.) 

The royal household, 1437-1460. G. L. Harriss. (C. A. J. Armstrong.) 

Acts of attainder and forfeitures, 1459-1509. J. K. Bates. (C. A. J. Armstrong.) 

The estates of Norwich cathedral priory. E. Stone. (Professor Cheney.) 

The economic development of the estates of the Petre family in Essex in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. W.R. Emerson. (R. V. Lennard.) 

Hadleigh Church, Suffolk, as illustrating English church life from the Reformation to 
the nineteenth century. Dorothy M. B. Snow. (Professor Jenkins.) 

Enclosures in England. W. E. Tate. (Professor G. Chapman.) 

The incomes of the gentry of Buckinghamshire, 1536-1642. T. Hallinan. (J. E. C. 
Hill.) 

Economic and social developments on some Northumberland estates, 1540-1640. M. E. 
James. (J. E. C. Hill.) 

Archbishop Richard Bancroft, 1544-1610. S. Day. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The maritime trade of the East Anglian ports, 1550-1590. N. J. Williams. (R. B. 
Wernham.) 

The Council in the Marches of Wales during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. P. H. 
Williams. (Professor E. F. Jacob.) 

The political theories of Robert Parsons. A study of an English Jesuit’s contribution to 
the political thought of the Counter-Reformation. P. L. Wright. (B. FitzGibbon.) 

The history of Utopianism in England in the seventeenth century. J. M. Patrick. 
(J. W. Gough.) 

English travellers abroad, 1604—1667. Their influence on English society and politics. 
J.W.Stoye. (Professor Jenkins.) : 
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The influence of national politics on the government and constitution of the City of 
London, 1640-1642. Valerie L. Pearl. (J. E. C. Hill.) 

The life of Sir Jonathan Trelawny, Bt. (1650~1721), bishop of Bristol, Exeter and 
Winchester. J. E. T. Egg. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The place of the grammar schools in English education, 1660-1869. W. A. L. Vincent. 
(Professor Jenkins.) : : 

Hugh Serenus Cressy, O.S.B. His influence in the Restoration period, 1660-1674. 
R. H. Kiernan. (B. FitzGibbon.) 

Colonial policy and administration in the West Indies, 1660-1685. A. P. Thornton. 
(Professor V. Harlow.) 

The episcopate of Dr. Seth Ward, bishop of Exeter (1662—1667) and Salisbury (1667— 
1688/9), with special reference to the ecclesiastical problems of his time. Elizabeth A. O. 
Whiteman. (Professor Jenkins.) 

English colonial piracy and its suppression, 1670-1725. Alison M. H. Smith. (J. S. 
Bromley.) 

History of the Scilly Islands, 1670-1900. T. F. G. Mathews. (R. B. Wernham.) 

The naval side of King William’s war. The opening phase—F ebruary 13th, 1688/9, 
to December, 1691. E. B. Powley. (C. T. Atkinson.) 

Richard Rawlinson, collector, antiquary and topographer. B. J. Enright. (Dr. W. O. 

History of the land-tax in England, 1692-1798. W. R. Ward. (Miss Lucy S. 
Sutherland.) 

The Whig Junto in relation to the development of party politics and party organisation, 
1693-1714. E. L. Ellis. (D. Ogg.) 

Anglo-Portuguese relations during the war of the Spanish Succession. Mary E. 
Turner. (F. W. D. Deakin.) 

Selina, countess of Huntingdon. M. Francis. (Professor Jenkins.) 

History of the diocese of Oxford, 1738-1759, during the episcopate of Dr. Thomas Secker. 
H. A. L. Jukes. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The development of economic theory and policy in England, 1760-1800. S. Letchford. 
(J. R. Hicks.) 

The impact of the American problem on British politics, 1760-1 780. C. R. Ritche- 
son. (Miss Sutherland.) 

The West Country and the American Colonies, 1763-1783, with special reference to 
the merchants of Bristol. W. R. Savadge. (Miss Sutherland.) 

Constitutional history of the Church of England in Canada. M. R. Kingsford. (Pro- 
fessor Jenkins.) 

The public revenue and expenditure of Great Britain and its administration, 1 774-1792. 
J. E. D. Binney. (Miss Sutherland.) 

British Intelligence organisations in Europe, 1775-1783. K. L. Ellis. (W. C. 
Costin.) 

The political career of Joseph Hume, M.P., 1777-1855. A. H. Graham. (S. E. 
Finer.) 

The colonial policy of Charles Jenkinson, Baron Hawkesbury and first earl of Liver- 
pool, as president of the Committee for Trade, 1784—1800. C. B. F ergusson. (Professor 
Harlow.) 

The cartoon as a political weapon in England, 1784~1832. K. E. Marengo. (Pro- 
fessor A. Aspinall.) 
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French émigrés in England, 1789—1802. ‘Their reception and impact on English life. 
Ethel M. Wilkinson. (J. M. Thompson.) 

Wati and its abolition. Mysore Sharadamma. (C. C. Davies.) 

The Jacobin conspiracy in Austria : its social and political aspects. E. Wangermann. 
(Dr. H. G. Schenk.) 

The political theory of Thomas Carlyle. D. J. Simpson. (J. P. Plamenatz.) 

The social history of the coal miners of Great Britain, 1800-1850. P. E. H. Hair. 
(Professor G. D. H. Cole.) 

The Yorkshire woollen and worsted industries, 1800-1850. R. M. Hartwell. (Miss 
J. de L. Mann.) 

The duc de Persigny, 1808-1872. S. B. Barnwell. (F. M. H. Markham.) 

The role of the United Kingdom in the Trans-Atlantic emigrant trade, 1815—1 875. 
M. A. Jones. (M. Beloff.) 

A history of Maltese emigration, 1825-1914. C. A. Price. (Dr. A. F. Madden.) 

The Tory party and the Reform issue, 1825-1835. M. G. Brock. (Professor 
Aspinall.) 

Lord William Bentinck in Bengal, 1828-1835. Cynthia E. Barrett. (C. C. Davies.) 

The Chartist movement in Scotland. A. Wilson. (Professor Cole.) 

Some social and political ideas of the Canadian reformers. K. D. Mcrae. (Professor 
K. C. Wheare.) . 

The colonisation of New Zealand by the New Zealand Company (1839-1843). A 
study of the Wakefield system in operation, including some comparison with the emigration 
to other * Australasian colonies! M. R. M. Turnbull. (Dr. Madden.) 

The social and economic background of the English landed interest, 1849—1870, 
and its relation to changes in political power. F. M. L. Thompson. (Professor H. J. 
Habakkuk.) 

British policy towards Fiji, 1858—1880, with special reference to the evolution, under Sir 
Arthur Gordon, of indirect rule as a theory and a technique for the government of a native 
people. S. D. Legge. (Professor Harlow.) 

British migration to Australia, 1860-1914. F. K. Crowley. (A. Briggs.) 

The rise of Richard Assheton Cross and his work at the Home Office, 1868—1880. 
F. J. Dwyer. (J. S. Watson.) 

Education as an issue in British politics, 1867-1906. (A study of the awakening of 
English opinion to the importance of scientific research and technical education as factors of 
economic and military power.) J. Blanchet. (Dr. N. H. Gibbs.) 

The struggle for the education acts of 1870 and 1876. D. Roland. (Professor Cole.) 

British imperial policy, 1874—1880. R. L. Kirkpatrick. (Professor Harlow.) 

The viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, 1880-1884. S. Gopal. (C. C. Davies.) : 

The history of the Free Church Council, 1892-1939. E. K. H. Jordan. (E. A. 
Payne.) 

"The influence of the multi-party system on representative government in Germany 
under the Weimar constitution. C. H. Jepsen. (Professor Agnes Headlam-Morley.) 

America and the Weimar Republic, a study of the effects of American policy and action 
on Germany, 1918-1933. J. M. Hester. (J. W. Wheeler-Bennett.) 

The evolution and working of the British electoral system, 1918-1950. D. E. Butler. 
(H. G. Nicholas.) 

Christian education in Ceylon: its history, its problems and its prospects. D. K. 
Wilson. (B. A. Yeaxlea.) 
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The problem of regionalism in Italy : its historical background and present constitu- 
tional importance. B. Chapman. (Professor A. P. d’Entréves.) 

Recruitment and records of university students in Great Britain. Constance C. Standley. 
(Professor Cole.) 


B.Litt. 

The principles of Spartan foreign policy, 550-371 ».c. D. M. Leahy. (Mrs. Kathleen 
M. T. Atkinson.) 

The history of the manor of Islip from 1066 until the Dissolution. Barbara F. Harvey. 
(H. M. Colvin.) 

The study of rhetoric in the first half of the twelfth century, with special reference to the 
cathedral schools of northern France. Mary C. G. Dickey. (Dr. R. W. Hunt.) 

An edition and translation of the ‘ Vita domoni Roberti de Betune Herfordensis episcopi ? 
by William de Wycumbe, with introduction and notes. Betty J. Parkinson. (R. W. 
Southern.) i 

English administrative families in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, with special 
reference to the Cornhill family. W. R. Powell. (Miss Kathleen Major.) 

A calendar of the medieval muniments of the Longueville family. Elizabeth M. 
Jancey. (Dr. Hassall.) 

A study of the Tractatus Eboracenses. Ruth C. Nineham. (R. W. Southern.) 

The Cantelupe family in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. M. E. Price. (Miss 
Major.) 

Roin Winchelsea and his place in the intellectual movement of thirteenth-century 
Oxford, with an edition of his Quaestiones in MS. Magdalen College, Oxford 217. A. J. C. 
Smith. (Dr. Callus.) 

The value of the romance of Fulk Fitzwarine as a source for thirteenth-century English 
history. G. G. Stephenson. (A. G. Mathew.) 

Critical edition of the cartulary of St. Gregory’s priory, Canterbury. Audrey M. 
Murray. (Miss Major.) 

Mantua under the Gonzagas in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Elizabeth 
M. L. Waller. (Dr. Cecilia M. Ady.) 

The history of the Friuli, c. 1378—1437, and the part played by the family of Savor- 
gnano. M. A. Anderson. (C. A. J. Armstrong.) 

Burgess representation of the county of Wiltshire, 1422-1437 ; a local study of the sociál 
composition of the burgess element in parliament. J. T. Driver. (K. B. McFarlane.) 

The financial policy of the Florentine republic, 1494—1512. L. F. Marks. (Dr. Ady.) 

The manors of Great and Little Wymondley in the later middle ages. F. B. Stitt. 
(R. V. Lennard.) 

A. biographical study of Sir John Lambe (c. 1566-1646). Mary D. Slatter. (Miss 
Major.) : 

The royalist party in England, October 1651—September 1658. D. E. Underdown. 
(J. E. C. Hill) 

Politics and political theory in England, 1658—1660. A. H. Woolrych. (J. W. 
Gough.) 

The political relations of England and Scotland under William III and Anne, with 
particular reference to the religious factors. A.C. Cheyne. (W. G. Barr.) 

The influence of Jonathan Edwards on the religious life of Britain in the eighteenth 
century and the first half of the nineteenth century. D. E. Edwards. (E. A. Payne.) 
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The influence of the peerage on English parliamentary elections, 1702-1713. G. S. 
Holmes. (D. Ogg.) 

Some aspects of the relationship between the Anglican Church in England and in America 
between 1770 and 1790, with special reference to the episcopate. D. G. Thomas. (Pro- 
fessor Jenkins.) 

The career of Lord Wharncliffe. J. F. Rushbrook. (A. Briggs.) 

The first Committee of Public Safety, April to July 1793. F. H. Brittenden. (J. M. 
Thompson.) , 

Southern India under Wellesley, 1798-1805. A. S. Bennell. (C. C. Davies.) 

Jules Michelet and French republicanism. W. F. Knapp. (J. P. Plamenatz.) 

Rural settlement in North Wales since the late eighteenth century. Muriel M. Rees. 
(R. P. Beckinsale.) 

A study of the nature and effects of missionary activity among the Indians in Upper 
Canada during the early nineteenth century, as illustrated by the records of certain missionary 
societies. B. N. Crompton. (Dr. Madden.) 

Addington and the Addingtonian interest in parliament, 1801-1812. J. G. Rogers. 
(Professor K. G. Feiling.) 

Great Britain and the abolition of the slave trade by the other powers (1812—1822), with 
special reference to the efforts of Castlereagh. K. Mackenzie. (Professor Harlow.) 

Anglo-Italian relations, 1813—1821. S. A. Jolly. (A. J. P. Taylor.) 

Adult education and the working classes in England from 1823 to 1855, with an outline 
of developments from the close of the eighteenth century. M. L. Pearl. (Professor Cole.) 

The movement for parliamentary reform in Manchester, 1825-1 832. J. M. Main. 
(A. Briggs.) 

Post-emancipation problems in Jamaica, 1838—1847. A. V. Long. (Professor 
Harlow.) S 

English trade unions and the problem of emigration, 1840-1880. R. V. Clements. 
(A. Briggs.) 

A study of the Conservative party at the general elections of 1841, 1847 and 1852. 
Cecilia R. Buxton. (J. S. Watson.) 

The development of Sir Charles Dilke as a radical politician up to 1886. H. G. Pitt. 
(J. Steven Watson.) 

The governorships of Sir Henry Barkly in British Guiana and Jamaica. D. D. Rooney. 
(Dr. Madden.) 

A study of opinion in the British parliament concerning the colonies, 1850—1860. 
Margaret W. Kerr. (Dr. Madden.) 

The concept of parliamentary representation in Great Britain, 18 50-1918—a history 
of its development. A. P. Dean. (R. B. McCallum.) 

The influence of the Nonconformists on agrarian and industrial problems in mid-Vic- 
torian England. J. Miller. (E. G. Collieu.) 

‘The general election of 1852 in Ireland. J. H. Whyte. (Dr. Gibbs.) 

‘The reaction of French opinion and interest to the Cobden treaty of 1860, based on the 
evidence afforded by one particular industry or industrial area. J. B. Thompson. (A. 
Goodwin.) 

Industrial relations in Birmingham and the Black Country, 1860-1914. A. Fox. 
(A. Briggs.) 

Congressional radicalism during the presidency of Andrew Johnson, with special reference 
to the political ideas behind it. J. F. S. Russell. (H. G. Nicholas.) 
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Industrial relations in the heavy iron and steel trades of England and Scotland from 1860, 
with special reference to the north-east coast of England and to the period 1866—1914. 
A. J. Odber. (P. W. S. Andrews.) 

A history of Congregationalism in Suffolk from 1870 to 1940. J. H. Bennett. (N. 
Micklem.) 

British policy in the Balkans, 1908-1914. E. M. A. Hirth. (A. L. C. Bullock.) 

The foreign policy of Poincaré— France and Great Britain in relation with the German 
problem. (1919—1924.) J. E. L. Loyrette. (Professor Headlam-Morley.) 

Unemployed labour as a pressure group in Great Britain, 1919-1939. R. J. Irvine. 
(A. Flanders.) 

History of the Trades’ Union Congress. B. C. Roberts. (M. P. Fogarty.) 

The tactics of the Indian Congress Party, 1937—1947 ; being a commentary on the 
final stages of India’s struggle to achieve independence. KR. D. Gee. (Professor Harlow.) 


Probationer B.Litt.! 

Early church history. D. G. Davies. (Professor Jenkins.) 

English medieval history. 'T. H. Ashton. (R. V. Lennard.) 

Medieval English history. G. Mifsud. (W. A. Pantin.) 

Florentine history. D. E. Lutyens. , (Professor Jacob.) 

Medieval history. D. E. R. Watt. (A. B. Emden.) 

English fourteenth-century history. G. H. Martin. (K. B. McFarlane.) 

Italian fifteenth-century history. P. D. Partner. (Professor Jacob.) 

Concepts of political virtue in English and Italian Renaissance humanism. Hanna D. 
Holborn. (C. A. J. Armstrong.) 

English sixteenth-century history. P. H. Ramsey. (Dr. G. D. Ramsey.) 

English sixteenth-century history. A. J. A. Malkiewicz. (R. B. Wernham.) 

English sixteenth- and seventeenth-century history. Sir M. B. G. Oppenheimer. 
(J. W. Gough.) 

English seventeenth-century history. R. H. Butt. (J. E. C. Hill.) 

English seventeenth-century history. C. M. Williams. (J. E. C. Hill.) 

English seventeenth-century history. O. W. Furley. (D. Ogg.) 

English seventeenth-century history. J. F. Safford. (J. E. C. Hill.) 

Late seventeenth- and eighteenth-century English economic history. R. A. C. Parker. 
(Professor Habakkuk.) 

Eighteenth-century English constitutional history. J.B. Owen. (E. T. Williams.) 

English eighteenth- and nineteenth-century history. S. Van Auken. (H. C. Allen.) 

Colonial history (late eighteenth or nineteenth century). J. Roxborough. (Dr. 
Madden.) . 

Anglo-French imperial rivalry, 1783-1848. J. R. W. Gwynne-Timothy. (Professor 
Harlow.) 

European and Russian intellectual history in the nineteenth century (1789—1919.) 
H. M. Lubasz. (Dr. N. Zernov.) 

Early nineteenth-century British history. P. G. Mackesy. (J. M. Thompson.) 

Social history of London, 1800-1830. H. A. Shearring. (C. N. Ward-Perkins.) 

English nineteenth century history. Priscilla A. Johnson. ' (H. C. Allen.) 

Nineteenth-century British diplomatic history. A. G. Thomas. (F. M. H. Markham.) 

English nineteenth-century economic history. D. A. Hearn. (A. Briggs.) 


1 Detailed titles have not yet been chosen by these candidates. 
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English nineteenth-century industrial history. J. R. Immer. (A. Briggs.) 

Nineteenth-century colonial history. O. W. Parnaby. (Professor Harlow.) 

"T'wentieth-century diplomatic history. S. Cottereau. (J. B. Joll.) 

English ecclesiastical history of the nineteenth century. N. H. Kew. (Professor 
Jenkins.) 

Nineteenth-century English ecclesiastical history. W. H. Macintosh. (E. A. Payne.) 
j scs ecclesiastical history in the nineteenth century. G. Richards. (Professor 

enkins.) 

Modern History, nineteenth-century German. H. D. Schmidt. (Professor Headlam- 
Morley.) 

Greek nineteenth-century history. L. J. Agourides. (F. W. D. Deakin.) 

Political thought in Italy in the nineteenth century. J. M. Roberts. (Professor 
d'Entréves.) ' 

Nineteenth-century British-Australian relations. Joy E. Parnaby. (Professor Har- 
low.) 

Canadian history, 1859-1892. D. M. L. Farr. (Professor Harlow.) 

English late nineteenth-century diplomatic history. A. W. Palmer. (J. B. Joll.) 

Russian history of the late nineteenth century. J. H. Billington. (I. Berlin.) 

British diplomatic history, 1890-1902. F. F. Thompson. (Dr. Gibbs.) 

Modern history (twentieth century). H. B. Gotlieb. (Professor Headlam-Morley.) 

Recent English history. N. R. Longmate. (R. B. McCallum.) 

Modern English and colonial history. A. M. Rees. (Dr. Madden.) 

Colonial history. D. A. Low. (Professor Harlow.) 

Colonial history. K. G. P. Tregonning. (F. G. Carnell.) 

African history. L.H.Gann. (Professor Harlow.) 

Czechoslovak history. P. de B. Brock. (Professor R. R. Betts.) 

Contemporary Russian social history. S. Utechin. (G. H. N. Seton-Watson.) 


M.A. READING. 


An edition of the Lincolnshire final concords for the reign of John, 1199-1216. 
Margaret S. Rogers. (Lady Stenton.) 

The organisation of currency in the thirteenth century. G. Tibbo. (Sir F. Stenton.) 

The economic status of the Elizabethan clergy. Olga Beaumont. (Miss Barbara 
Dodwell.) 

The early history of the Derby and Nottingham newspapers. J. D. Andrew. (Pro- 
fessor A. Aspinall.) 

Some chapters in the history of the provincial newspaper press, 1700-1855. D. F. 
Gallop. (Professor Aspinall.) 

The early history of the South Wales newspapers. R. D. Rees. (Professor Aspinall.) 

A. ASPINALL. 
D.Litt. ST. ANDREWS. 

Edmund Burke and his influence on conservative thought. R. Kirk. (Professor 

J. W. Williams.) 


` PhD. 
The Scottish catholic exiles in Germany in the sixteenth century and the monastery of 
Sankt Jakob in Regensburg. F. J. Shearman. (Sir C. Ogilvie.) 
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The Marian exiles and their subsequent careers. A. P. Kup. (Sir C. Ogilvie.) 
The ecclesiastical courts of the archdiocese of York, 1559-1603. C. I. A. Ritchie. 
(Professor Williams and Sir C. Ogilvie.) 
The Counter-Reformation in Scotland and the Regulars. P. Shearman. (Sir C. 
Ogilvie. 
un Pym and the Scots, 1638-1643. Elizabeth A. Menzies. (Sir C. Ogilvie.) 
The Jacobite movement before 1719. D. P. Ruddy. (R. G. Cant.) 


J. W. WirLrAMs. 


Ph.D. SHEFFIELD. 
The career of Robert Spencer, second earl of Sunderland (1640-1702). J. P. Kenyon. 
(K. H. D. Haley.) 
The life of William Thomson, archbishop of York. H. Kirk-Smith. (Professor 
G. R. Potter and J. E. Tyler.) 


M.A. 
Louis de Luxembourg, comte de St. Pol. Stella Badger. (Professor Potter.) 
Trade unionism in Leicester in the nineteenth century. J. Walton. (Professor 

Potter.) 


G. R. POTTER. 


M.A. (Lond. Ext.) UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
An edition, with introduction, of the Winchester Cathedral Custumal (Winch. Cath. 
Libr. MS.) Katherine A. Preston. (Professor H. Rothwell.) 
British policy and the delimitation of the north-west frontier of Afghanistan, 1882—1887. 
M. J. Jennings. (A. J. Hanna and Professor Rothwell.) 


H. Roruwett. 


WALES. 


Ph.D. ABERYSTWYTH. 

The history of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge in Wales from 
its foundation to the early years of the Welsh Methodist movement and the Welsh circu- 
lating charity schools. Mary Clement. (Professor D. Williams.) 


Germany and Austria, July 1936-March 1938. I. G. John. (Profesor P. A. 
Reynolds.) 


LL.M. 


‘The development of law reprinting during the sixteenth century. Margaret G. Evans. 
(Professor D. J. LI. Davies.) 


M.A. : 
An edition of the Parker Chronicle, 655-832. J. B. Wynn. (Professor Gwyn Jones.) 


The lordship of Chirk in the middle ages. Elizabeth B. Herriman. (Professor T. 
Jones Pierce.) 


Social and constitutional developments in thirteenth-century London. Gwyn A. 
Williams. (Professor R. F. Treharne.) 
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Welsh historical scholarship in the sixteenth century, with special reference to Humphrey 
Llwyd and David Powel. I. Williams. (Professor Williams.) 

‘The Reformation in the diocese of St. Asaph. Megan Davies. (Professor Williams.) 

Jacobite activities in Great Britain, 1702-1708. Aneurin Davies. (S. H. F. Johnston.) 

The political career of Robert Harley, 1708-1714. D. R. P. Pugh. (S. H. F. Johnston.) 

The intellectual relations of Lord Bolingbroke with France. D. J. Fletcher. (Pro- 
fessor E. R. Briggs.) 

George Auguste Couthon, 1755-1794. Joan N. Hughes. (Alun Davies.) 

The dechristianisation movement of the French Revolution. R. T. B. Lamb. (Alun 
Davies.) 

Price-control in the French Revolution. Dorothy L. Davies. (Alun Davies.) 

Billaud Varennes, member of the Comité de Salut Publique. D.H.Price. (Alun Davies.) 

Anglo-American relations, 1841—1861, with special reference to Trans-Isthmian com- 
munication. G. A. Edwards. (A. A. Conway.) 

Some aspects of Anglo-Irish trade relations during the last twenty-five years. B. 
Bracegirdle. (John Morris.) 

A study of plans for regional co-operation and union between European states, 1930— 
1948. G.I. Lewis. (I. G. John.) f ' 

The Dominions and the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. R. A. Williams. (I. G. John.) 

Britain and France and the Spanish Civil War, 1936-1939. D. V. Rhydderch. (I. G. 
John.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 
The historical geography of the Hampshire basin. W. H. K. Turner. (Professor 
E. G. Bowen.) 
The growth of settlement in the lower valley of the river Usk in Monmouthshire. 
Anita S. Stainforth. (Professor Bowen.) 
The Roman occupation of the west Midlands. D. Moore. (Professor W. J. Davies.) 
The historical geography of the ports of Cardigan Bay, 1750-1850. Margaret E. 
Hughes. (Professor Bowen.) 
. Changes in geographic values in western Monmouthshire, 1750-1950. R. G. Willetts. 
(Professor Bowen.) 
` Land occupation, ownership and utilisation in north Wales in the early nineteenth 
century. N. M. Horton. (Professor Bowen.) 
Accessibility as a geographical factor in the economic development of Lleyn from 1850. 


Mary W. Williams. (Professor Bowen.) 
R. F. TREHARNE. 


M.A. BANGOR. 

Military aspects of the reign of King John. W. J. Smith. (N. Denholm-Young.) 

Bywyd a gwaith Lewis Món [Life and work of Lewis Món.] Eurys I. Rowlands. 
(Professor T. Parry.) 

The Anglesey gentry in late Tudor and early Stuart times. W. Ogwen Williams. 
(Professor G. Roberts and E. Gwynne-Jones.) 

Sir John Vaughan, 1603-1674. J. Gwynn Williams. (Professor A. H. Dodd and 
Professor Roberts.) 
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Sequestration in Wales, 1643—1660. A comparative study. Phyllis Morris. (Pro- 
fessor Dodd and Professor Roberts.) 

The activities of the Welsh members of parliament between 1660 and 1688. D. M. 

Elis-Williams. (Professor Dodd and Professor Roberts.) 

! Bywyd a gwaith John Williams ab Ithel. [Life and work of John Williams ab Ithel.] 
G. J. Jones. (Professor Parry.) 

Local government in Penzance, 1830-1875. R. J. Sadler. (Dr. R. A. Lewis.) 

Anglo-Russian relations, 1880-1914. D. W. Anthony. (Dr. J. Alun Thomas.) 

‘The question of the Straits, 1896-1936. E. Wright Griffiths. (Dr. Thomas.) 

The second reform bill, 1867. P. Carter. (Dr. Thomas.) : 

The English Liberal party's theory of nationalism. G. E. H. Griffith. (Professor Dodd.) 

A. H. Dopp. 


M.A. CARDIFF. . 

The hundred of Miscin, Glamorganshire—a local study. J. M. Brodie. (Professor 
W. Rees.) 

A history of the borough of Newport, Monmouthshire. B. P. Jones. (Professor 
Rees.) 

Thomas Cantilupe, bishop of Hereford, 1275—1282. Megan Leyshon. (Professor 
Rees.) 

The alien contribution to the development of England in the sixteenth century. L. 
Williams. (Dr. Dorothy Marshall and Professor Rees.) 

Local government in Monmouthshire after the Act of Union. B. Howell. (Professor 
Rees.) 

A study of the pamphlet literature of the reign of Edward VI. W. R. D. Jones. (Dr. 
Marshall.) 

An introduction to the life and works of Francis Rous, Puritan divine and parliamentarian, 
1579-1659. K. J. Harper. (I. A. Roots.) 

‘Theories of property in the seventeenth century and their influence on John Locke. 
R. J. Bailey. (Miss Gwendolen B. M. Whale.) 

‘The Quaker movement in central Wales in the seventeenth century. E. R. Morris. 
(Professor Rees.) 

The Civil War in Lower Gwent and the Forest of Dean. G. R. Rees. (Professor 
Rees.) 

Catholicism during the Interregnum. R. J. Pearce. (I. A. Roots.) 

The development of the coal industry in the hundred of Gower, 1700~1830. R. P. 
Roberts. (Professor Rees.) 

The history of Cardiff in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. L. N. A. Davies. 
(Professor Rees.) 

The industrial development of the western valleys of Monmouthshire. J. F. Carwar- 
dine. (Professor Rees.) 

John Russell, fourth duke of Bedford. G. Thomas. (Professor Rees.) 

Literary and philosophical societies in England in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. E. Wyn Jones. (Miss Whale.) 

The revival of Italian nationalism, 1903—1911. D. J. Rees. (Professor Rees.) 

WirL.iaM REES. 
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THESES IN PROGRESS 


M.A. SWANSEA. 


The Glamorganshire gentry, 1640-1660. Merle Cooper. (Professor D. B. Quinn 
and Glanmor Williams.) 

Cymru a'r mudiad cenhadol hyd 1840. [Wales and the missionary movement to 1840.] 
W. T. Owen. (Glanmor Williams.) 

Poor law administration in west Glamorgan, 1834-1930. J. E. Thomas. (Professor 
Quinn and Glanmor Williams.) 

Wales and the corn laws. T. H. Williams. (Glanmor Williams.) 

D. B. Quinn. 
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INDEX 


The index which follows has been divided into two parts ; the first consists of an analytical index to the 
titles of theses completed and in progress ; the second is an alphabetical list of the names of authors of theses 
contained in this Supplement. As far as possible the actual wording of titles has been retained, although in the 
case of long titles, these have been slightly abbreviated where this could be done without injury to the sense. 
Where titles are unusually complex separate entries have been made for main and subsidiary subjects. Where 
events or the lives of persons have been used simply as limiting dates and are not dealt with in the thesis, separate 
references have not been made to them. Dates have been given wherever these are included in the title. Theses 
of which the subjects are given only under broad historical divisions which cannot be usefully indexed, as in the 
case of the Probationer B.Litt. theses on p. 42, appear only under the author. While as much cross-referencing 
as is possible in the available space has been included, this is by no means exhaustive. No attempt has been 
made to gather all relevant titles under one subject heading ; the student of ecclesiastical history, for example, 
must look for titles under a number of key words, ' church,’ ‘ clergy,’ ete. 


(1) 














ABBASID CALIPHATE from Ma'müm to Muta- Afghanistan, its place in the Middle Eastern diplo- 
wakkil, 24 matic system, 1878—1919, 2 
Abbot, Archbishop, 21 Africa, East: see East Africa 
Aberdeen, Trade unionism and the wage level in, ; North, Roman, from the accession of Dio- 
from 1870 to 1920, 10 cletian to the Vandal conquest, 15 
Aberdeenshire, Land ownership in, 1860-1940, 10 , south-east, tribes and tribal migrations in, 25 
Abingdon, St. Edmund of, 36 ———, West, British, The development and influence 
Abolitionism, development of, 1807—1823, 5 of the press in, since 1919, 12 
Absolutism, Aristocratic opposition to monarchial, — —, west coast of, Foundations of Dutch power on, 
in French political thought during the reigns of in the seventeenth century, 10 
Louis XIV and Louis XV, 14 Agrarian development of Wiltshire, 1540—1640, 23 
Abt Shama, The Chronicle of, 23 — discontent, under the early Stuarts and in the 
Abyssinian conflict, The Dominions and the Italo-, last decades of Elizabeth, 6 
45 history of Sussex, 1560-1640, 30 
Academic converts : see Catholicism problems in mid-Victorian England, influence 
Act of Union: see Monmouthshire of nonconformists on, 41 





Acts of Attainder and Forfeitures, 1459-1509, 37 
Addington and the Addingtonian interest in parlia- 
ment, 1801—1812, 41 


reconstruction : see United States of America 
revolution in Cambridgeshire, 1770-1850, 32 
; in north-east Scotland, 1750-1850, 





























Administration in Cefalonia, 1822-1830, 31 IO 
—— of the Delhi territories, 1803—1818, 24 Agricultural geography of Egypt during the 
» The genesis of Mongol, 23 middle ages, 34 
—— of Yorkshire, 1641—1660, 20 organisation of the east Midlands in the later 
: see also Army, London, St. Marylebone, middle ages, 13 
York and rural conditions in west Middlesex in the 
Administrative families, English, twelfth and eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 24 
thirteenth centuries, 40 utilisation of the Dartmoor area, past and 
Adult education and the working classes in England present, 33 
from 1823 to 1855, with outline of developments Agriculture, Anglo-Saxon, 12 
from the close of the eighteenth century, 41 ; Board of, Sir John Sinclair and, 31 
Afghanistan, British policy and the delimitation of —, East Anglian, nineteenth century, 34 





the north-west frontier of, 1882-1887, 44 , Essex, history of, in the nineteenth century, 34 
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TITLES OF THESES 


Airedale, upper, economic history of, through 
parish records, 1500-1900, 21 

Ajivikas, History and doctrines of the, 4 

Akbar, 1555-1605, religious policy, 23 

Aksakov, Ivan, a study of the man, and his contri- 
bution to Russian conservative thought, 14 

Al-Hakim, The reign of, 28 

Alberdi and the making of the Argentine constitu- 
tion, 17 

Alien contribution to the development of England 
in the sixteenth century, 46 

—— settlement in England in the reign of Henry 
VIII, 30 

Alexandria, The patriarchate of, and the see of 
Rome, 17 

Allen, Richard, 1760-1831, his life work and 
influence, 18 

Alsace-Lorraine, The policies of Stanley, Granville 
and Gladstone towards, 1867—1871, 8 

America, British attitudes towards, 28 

——— and the Weimar Republic, effects of American 
policy and action on Germany, 1918-1933, 39 

——, The work of George Whitefield in, 18 

see also Anglican Church, United Presby- 
terian Church, United States 

American Civil War: see Scottish opinion 

-— Colonies, West Country and, 1763-1783, 38 

—— influences: see English and American in- 
fluences 

—— problem, impact of the, on British politics, 
1760-1780, 38 

——— protestantism : see British and American 

— — revolutionary movement, in Scottish opinion, 
1763-1783, 18 

— — tariff policy and the search for overseas 
markets, 1876—1894, 31 

——- Union : see Railroad history 

: see also Anglo-American, British and 
American, English American colonies, English 
and American, 

Anarchist theory of the State, 27 

—— thought, 1848-1870, 27 

Anglesey gentry, in the late Tudor and early 
Stuart times, 45 

region, a study in regional and historical 
geography, 36 

Anglican Church in England and in America, 
Some aspects of the relationship between, 1770— 
1790, 41 

thought and theology, seventeenth century, 31 

Anglo-American economic relations, 1865—1880, 15 

—— —— relations, 1841—1:861, 45 

—, 1895-1898, 20 

Anglo-Chinese diplomatic relations, 1858-1870, 25 

Anglo-Dutch conflicts in East Indies, during the 
seventeenth century, 13 

Anglo-Egyptian dispute over the Sudan, The, 8 

Treaty, 1936, 33 
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Anglo-French imperial rivalry, 1783-1848, 42 

—— — relations, 1871-1878, 19 

—— —— —- with Siam, 32 

during the twentieth century, 
with particular regard to 1940-1945, 33 

Anglo-Gascon relations, 1229-1290, 37 

Anglo-German relations, 1888-1892, 19 

Anglo-Irish trade relations during the last twenty- 
five years, some aspects, 45 

Anglo-Italian relations, 1813-1821, 41 

— — —— trade from the reign of Elizabeth to the 
French Revolution, 13 

Anglo-Japanese alliance, 1897—1905, 31 

Anglo-Japanese-A merican relations, 1902-1941, 12 

Anglo-Mediterranean commerce, 1480-1552, 13 

Anglo-Norman earls of Chester, The chancery of 
the, 22 

Anglo-Portuguese relations during the war of the 
Spanish Succession, 38 

Anglo-Russian relations, 1880-1914, 46 

Anglo-Saxon agriculture, 12 

Anglo-Welsh Wars, 1217-1267, 37 

Anne, political relations of England and Scotland 
under, 40 

Anti-corn-law agitation, 1838-1852, Reaction of 
opinion in country districts to, 14 

Antigua, island of, 26 

Antiquaries, Warwickshire, in 
century (to 1870), rz i 

Antrim, Co., Population, settlement and land-use 
in the baronies of Cary and Lower Glenarm, 
1740-1949, 10 

Aquinas, Community and society in the philosophy 
of, 13 

Arabic Chronicle of the Mamluk period, The, 29 

Archiepiscopal sees in England from St. Augustine 
to St. Dunstan, 20 

Architectural profession in Great Britain, 1800— 
1945, development of the, 26 

Architecture in Malta, The Renaissance and, 21 

of Gospel Books, before A.D. 800, 22 

Argentina, British enterprise in, 1806-1895, 15 ` 

Argentine Constitution, Alberdi and the making 
of, 17 

Arian heresy, effect of the, on the barbarian 
settlers in the Western Roman Empire, 12 

Aristocracy and gentry of Northamptonshire, 
1540-1640, 13 

ian question, The, and British policy in 

Turkey, 1894—1896, 6 

Armour, development of, in Europe, during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, with special 
reference to England, 35 

Army in Ireland, Elizabethan, administration of, 23 

Arnold, Matthew, educational philosophy and 
influence of, 4 

Art and Society in mid-nineteenth century France, 
I5 





the nineteenth 





TITLES OF THESES 


. Assam, growth of local self-government in, 1874- 

1919, 5 

Assembly : see League of Nations 

Asia, south-east, Trade in, 25 

—, Soviet diplomacy in, 32 

Athanasius, the life work of, 17 

Atlantic : see Trans-Atlantic 

Attainder, Acts of, 1459-1509; 37 

Augustinian priory at Walsingham, foundation and 
early history, 28 

Augustus, 36 

* Australasian colonies,’ emigration to, 39 

Australia, British migration to, 1860-1914, 39 

Australia, Eastern, radicalism and socialism in, 
1850-1910, 27 

— —, The London capital market and the flow of 
capital to, 1870-1914, 27 

Australian socialism, English origins of, 1870-1914, 
27 

Austria, Germany and, July 1936-March 1938, 44 

——, The Jacobin conspiracy in, 39 

—— , problem of, at the Peace Conference, 1919, 32 

Austrian, Germanand, external affairs, 1919-1949) 33 

Authorship, economics of, particularly in period 
1850-1914, 27 


BALKAN PENINSULA, Town-country relationships 
in, since 1878, 33 

Balkans, British policy in, 1908-1914, 42 

Ballistics in the seventeenth century, 2 

Ballycastle coalfield, rise and decline of the, and its 
associated industries, 1720-1840, 10 

Bancroft, Richard, Archbishop, 1544-1610, 37 

Banks, country, in the eighteenth century, The role 
of, 14 

Barkly, Sir Henry, governorships of, in British 
Guiana and Jamaica, 41 

Barnes, Robert, contribution of, to the English 
Reformation, 2 

Baronage, The Yorkshire, 1399-1433) 7 

Barons, The ‘ Northern,’ under John, 36 

Barrés, Maurice, political ideas of, r1 

Baxter, Richard, The influence of, on English non- 
conformity in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, 3 

Baybars I, Some unpublished Arabic texts relating 
to the reign of, 4 

Bedford Corporation, minute book of the, 1647- 
1664, 5 

Bedford, John Russell, fourth duke of, 46 

Bek, Anthony, bishop of Durham, 1283-1310, 
episcopate of, 16 

Belfast, iron shipbuilding at, r 

Belgium, policies of Stanley, Granville and Glad- 
stone towards, 1867-1871, 8 

and Scotland, commercial and other relations, 

1100—1603, 20 
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Bengal, control and administration of education in, 
an historical study, 6 

———, East India Company's land policy and 
management in, 1698-1793, 26 

— —, Lord William Bentinck in, 1828-1835; 39 

Bentham, Coleridge and, as political thinkers, 26 

Bentinck, Lord William, in Bengal, 1828-1835, 39 

, — —— and the occupation of Sicily, 
1806—1816, 14 

Bequests, Pious, in Chester, in the later middle ages, 





22 

Beresford, Lord John George, primate, archbishop 
of Armagh, life of, 10 . 

Berkshire newspapers, early history of (to 18 555 8 

Bermuda welfare, 26 

Beverley, Town population, fifteenth century, 32 

Biddulph, Rev. T. B., work of, 14 

Birmingham and the Black Country, 1860-1914, 
Industrial relations in, 41 

, Quakers in local government in, 1828- 

I9IA, II 

, unitarianism in, in the nineteenth century, Ir 

Black Country, Birmingham and, Industrial rela- 
tions in, 1860-1914, 41 

— —, Non-conformity in, till 1800, 11 

Black Sea and Straits, nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, 31 

Blackfriars, Westminster and, the bridges at, 1701— 
1801, 30 

Board of Agriculture, Sir John Sinclair and, 31 

— — — — Trade and New England, 23 

Bolingbroke and the emergence of party, 32 

— —, Lord, intellectual relations of, with France, 











45 

Bolton, Colonel J. W., and the Liverpool merchants, 
II 

Bombay Presidency, Problems of British social 
policy with special reference to, 1813-1858, 24 

Bookbinding, history of Scottish, to 1650, 10 

Booth, Abraham, 1734-1806, a study of his thought 
and work, 18 

Borneo, British and Dutch colonial administration 
in, nineteenth century, 15 

Bosham : see Herbert of Bosham 

Braybrooke, Robert, bishop of London (1381- 
1404), and his kinsmen, 37 

Breedon Priory, An edition of the cartulary of, 6 

Brewers Company : see London Brewers’ Company 

Bridges over the lower Thames, provision and ad- 
ministration of, 1701-1801, 30 

Bridgewater estate, administration of, 34 

Bristol, commercial development, eighteenth cen- 
tury, 28 

— merchants of, 1763-1783, 38 

— —, Sir Jonathan Trelawny, Bt. (1650-1721); 
bishop of, 38 

Britain, economics of the Roman villa in, 36 

The evolution of nationalisation in, 28 
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TITLES OF THESES 


Britain and France and the Spanish Civil War, 
1936-1939, 45 

the Great Powers, 1895-1897, 25 

—— —— India, Economic relations between, in 
the nineteenth century, 14 

and Montenegro, 1805-1814, 31 

the pacification of the Lebanon, 1841— 








1845, 5 

» popular disturbances in, 1714-1754, 18 

—— religious life of, eighteenth century and first 
half of the nineteenth century, 40 

——, Roman army of, A.D. 43-296, 16 

» Some aspects of the period roo B.C. to A.D. 50 
in, 34 

British administration, Ionian Islands under, 1815— 
1864, 14 

















of the Transjordan Mandate, 1923-1939, 
32 





and American protestantism, Reactions of, to 
international disorder since 1914, 28 

British-American relations: see Scottish radical 
and working class movements 

British attitude to French colonisation, 1875-1887, 
25 





attitudes towards America, 28 

— central African policy, The trust in, I5 

——- colonial policy in East Africa, influence of the 
Church Missionary Society on, 25 

— colonial policy, The reaction of, to German, 
17 








: see also Indian immigrant 

——— consular service, in the Levant, 1825-1845, 17 

—— cultivation : see Romano-British 

—— diplomatic relations with the Mediterranean, 
1763-1778, 18 

——- and Dutch colonial administration in Borneo 
in the nineteenth century, a comparative study 
of, 15 

economic enterprise on the continent of 

Europe in the nineteenth century, 27 

electoral system, evolution and working of, 
1918—1950, 39 

——— enterprise in Argentina, 1806-1895, The de- 
velopment of, 15 

— film industry before 1918, Developments in, 28 

—— Fisheries Society, 1786-1808, 19 

foreign policy, formation of, 1782-1793, 24 

foreign relations, place of the Egyptian question 
in, with special reference 1885-1887, 25 

——, French and German interests in Asiatic 
Turkey, 1881-1914, 25 

—— government, relations of, and the French 
royalists, 1789-1802, 24 

British Guiana, economic history of, 33 

» Sir Henry Barkly in, 41 

British imperial policy, 1874~1880, 39 

industrial enterprises in Germany, 1815-1871, 























35 


British industry, occupational differentiation within, 
1841-1891, 32 

— influence in eastern Nigeria, growth of, 31 

—— influences in the independence of the River 
Plate Provinces, 14 

—— Intelligence organisations in Europe, 1775- 
1783, 38 

interests in Egypt, 1 

iron industry, development and organisation 

1815—1867, 35 

Labour movement, origins of the revolt from 
Liberalism of the, 1875-1905, 27 

-—— Labour party, and British foreign policy, s 

; The theory and practice of inter- 

nationalism in, r914—1945, 28 

Leeward’ Islands, Slave society in, 1780-1900, 























24 





medical profession, The, and state inter- 
vention in public health, 1870-1917, 27 
merchant marine, State assistance to, 33 

——— migration to Australia, 1860-1914, 39 
monarchy, 1870~1887, Social and political 
aspects of the, 15 

motor industry since 1900, Concentration in, 











28 





; north, fishing and mining community, one 
hundred years of social change in, I5 
opinion, decline of the League of Nations in 


the eyes of, 1935-1939, 33 
opinion of the Sino-Japanese War, 1937-1941, 








28 





parliament, a study of opinion in, concerning 
the colonies, 1850-1860, 41 

—— party system, The, 28 

—— policy in the Balkans, 1908-1914, 42 

—— —— in the Chinese question, 1894—1900, 31 

and the delimitation of the north-west 
frontier of Afghanistan, 1882-1887, 44 

——— —— towards Fiji, 1858-1880, 39 

towards Japan, 1897-1905, 31 

; Russian and, in relation to Persia, 1890- 

1900, 25 




















see also Armenian question, Irish 
emigration 

political leaders, 1886-1936, A study of the 
social origin and character of, 6 

politics, Education as an issue in, 1867—1906, 








39 





— —, impact of the American problem on, 

1760—1780, 38 

railways, Financial history up to 1850, 26 

since 1860, Development of Labour- 
railway relations, 27 

—— relations with the Gold Coast, 1843-1880, 25 

Trucial Coast, 24 

—— and Russian foreign policy in relation to the 
Black Sea and Straits, nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, 31 
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British and Russian foreign policy in‘ Bulgaria, 
1885-1888, 31 
shipbuilding, 1870-1914, economic history, 





27 





shipping and shipbuilding, Fluctuations in, 

1880-1913, and the acceleration principle, 27 

social policy, problems of, 1813—1858, 24 

— textile industry, organisation, development 
and history, 24 

——— trade union movement, relationship of, to the 
processes of government, 1938—1947, 28 

* Welfare State,’ The evolution and developing 
structure of the, 16 

British West Indian sugar industry, The, 1865-1900, 
19 











West Indies, eastern group of the, Politics and 
constitution making in, 1922 to the present day, 
28 











» economic development of, 1790— 
1850, 32 











, social and political development in 

the, 1898-1948, 17 

- ; sugar trade of, 1660—1756, 26 

Bromley, William, The justice book of, 1685—1728, 
II 

Brunus Longoburgensis, The Cirurgia Magna of, 37 

Bubwith, Nicholas, Bishop, 29 

Buckinghamshire, incomes of the gentry of, 1536- 
1642, 37 

Bulgaria, British and Russian policy in, 1885-1888, 
31 











Burgess representation of Wiltshire in parliament 


(1422-1437), 40 

Burke, Edmund, 1729-1797, the attitude of, to- 
wards Christianity and the Churches, 18 

—, » and his influence on conservative 
thought, 43 

Burma, India and, 1900-1939, development and 
working of local authorities, 25 

——, Konbaung period, 1752-1819, relations with 
eastern neighbours, 4 

» political development of, during the period 
1918-1935, 32 

Business interests : see House of commons 

Byzantine naval revival, The, in the tenth century, 


22 








CaLars, The victualling of, 1347-1377, 21 

Calcutta, development of, study in urban geo- 
graphy, 33 

Caliphate, The Abbasid, from Ma’mim 
Mutawakkil, 24 

; Magrizi's history of, 12 

Calonne and the Counter-Revolution, 1787-1792, 


to 





24 
Cambridge divines, part played in seventeenth 
century Anglican thought, 13 


Cambridge, University of : see Catholicism 

Cambridgeshire, administration, reign of Henry VI, 
29 

» agrarian revolution in, 1770-1850, 32 

Campbell-Bannerman, The attitude of, to the South 
African colonies, 21 

Canada, Church of England in, Constitutional 
history of, 38 

; Immigration from the United Kingdom into, 

cc. 1895—1930, 27 

» Upper, missionary activity among the Indians 

in, early nineteenth century, 41 

: see also New France 

Canadian background, The, to the Statute of West- 
minster, 1897-1931, 15 

—— economic development, strategic factors in, 15 

—— reformers, some social and political ideas of 
the, 39 

Canon law, The introduction of, into England in 
the second half of the twelfth century, 13 

Canonists, medieval, the writings of, 13 

Canterbury, Pre-Reformation church courts in the 
diocese of, 8 

— —, St. Edmund of Abingdon, archbishop of, 36 

—, St. Gregory’s priory, 40 

———, school of illuminations, The, 1066-1200, 
13 

—, Theobald, archbishop of, 23 

: see also Christchurch 

Cantelupe family in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, 40 

Cantilupe, Thomas, bishop of Hereford, 1275—1282, 
46 

Capital market, The London, and the flow of 
capital to Australia, 1870-1914, 27 

——— movement, Immigration from the United 
Kingdom into Canada, cc. 1895~1930, in relation 
to, 27 

Capitalist development in modern China, 32 

Cardiff, history of, in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, 46 

Cardigan Bay, ports of, historical geography of, 
1750—1850, 45 

Carlisle, the diocese of, higher ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration in, 1702-1768, 11 

Carlyle, Thomas, political theory of, 39 

Cartmel, township boundaries, aa ‘ 

Cartoon as a political weapon in England, 1784~ 
1832, 38 

Cary, barony of, 10 

Castlereagh, Viscount, 41 

Castles, Royal and baronial, 1154—1272, 13 

Castles : see English castles 

Catharist heresy : see Heresy 

Cathedral schools of northern France, 40 

Catholic opinion on selected social problems from 
1900 to 1933 as expressed in the Catholic press, 33 

Catholic: see also Scottish Catholic 
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Catholicism, academic attitudes to, between 1580 
and 1640, in the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the careers of distinguished academic 
converts, 15 

during the Interregnum, 46 

Catholics, English, 1640-1660, conditions of, 14 

, Roman, position in England, 1685-1689, 14 

Cefalonia, island of, administration of Colonel 
Charles James Napier in, 1822—1830, 31 

Ceylon, Christian education in, 39 

— —, The constitution of, 1795-1924, 26 

—, plantation economy of, historical and analy- 
tical study, 33 

, working of the Donoughmore constitution of, 
1931—1947, 28 

Chalmers, Thomas, 19 

——— — — as a social reformer, 18 

Chambers, Sir William, R.A., architectural theory 
and practice of, 4 

Chapels, rural, late Saxon, early Norman, 22 

Charcoal iron trade, in the Midlands, 1690-1720, 
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Charles the Bad of Navarre, Edward III and, 1350- 
1360, 21 

Chartism, The last phase of, 2 

— in the West Riding, 1832-1848, 21 

Chartist movement in Scotland, 39 

Chelmsford : the evolution of a county town, 34 

Chester, The chancery of the Anglo-Norman earls 
of, 22 

———, city of, A calendar of the Assembly Books of 

the, from 1603-1642, 35 

———, county palatine, administration of justice in, 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 37 

———, Pious bequests in, in the later middle ages, 22 

———, Roman, the defences and intramural buildings 
of the legionary fortress, 34 

—, Roman, a reconsideration, 16 

Ch’iang, A study of, in China, from the second to 
the fifth century A.D., 12 

Chichester, Richard Sampson, bishop of (¢.1534), 30 

, Roman, history and archaeology of, 16 

Child employment in England and South Wales, 
1870—1914, 27 

Child, Sir Josiah and the East India Company at 
the end of the seventeenth century, 30 

Child Welfare, The development of Statutory 
Services in, a1 

Children : see English children 

Chillingworth, William, and his circle, 14 

Chiltern woodland, The clearing of the, 34 

China, Capitalist development in modern, 32 

——, Development of Socialist thought and activity 
in, 32 

———, relations between Great Britain and, 25 

——,, Taiping rebellion in, 1850-1864, 2 

Chinese question, British policy in, 1894-1900, 31 

Chirk, lordship of, in the middle ages, 44 
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Christchurch, Canterbury, Early charters and 
rentals, 23 

Christendom, Western, and Islam in the thirteenth 
century, the relationships of, 21 

Christian Church, The history of Sabbath (and 
Sunday) observance in the, 17 





education in Ceylon, history, problems, 
prospects, 39 
Christianity, the attitude of Edmund Burke to- 
wards, 18 


Chronicle of Abu Shama, 23 

Church courts, ga RC in the diocese of 
Canterbury. 

Church of ehad, The influence of evolutionary 
hypotheses on the development of liberal theology 
in the, late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, 16 

—— in Canada, Constitutional history 








of, 38 








—, Parliament and the, 1828-1874, 26 

Church, the, and the English crown, relations be- 
tween, from the death of Archbishop Stratford to 
the opening of the Great Schism, 1349-1378, 37 

Missionary Society, influence on British 

Colonial policy in East Africa, 25 

; in Nottinghamshire, history and organisation, 
1660-1688, 35 

—— of Scotland, The voluntary controversy in, 
1829-1843, 19 

—, social structure of, in the diocese of Durham, 
during the later middle ages, 17 

—— and State, influence of, on the development of 
medieval universities, 26 

: see also English Church, Free Church : 

Churches, Mother and manorial, late Saxon and 
early Norman periods, 22 

Cirurgia Magna .of Brunus Longoburgensis, a 
critical edition, 37 

Cistercian settlement, medieval, geographical sig- 
nificance of, 17 : 

City of London: see London 

Civil aviation, internal, a political and economic 
history of the development of, in Great Britain, 
1919-1939) 7 

Civil War, The, in Lower Gwent and the Forest of 
Dean, 46 

Clapham Sect, The, its history and influence, 7 

Clergy : see Elizabethan clergy 

Clerical subsidies, levying of, in the diocese of 
Coventry and Lichfield, 1400-1483, 23 

Clerks, royal, Provision for, 1216-1337, 22 

Clientelae, foreign, in Roman domestic and foreign 
politics, 201-61 B.C., 36 

Clothing industry in London, The, 1850, 27 

Coal industry, development, in the hundred of 
Gower, 1700-1830, 46 

miners of Great Britain, social history of, 

1800-1850, 39 











TITLES OF THESES 


Coalfield, Ballycastle, T'he, 1720-1840, 10 
» Daucleddau, Pembrokeshire, historical geo- 
graphy, 2 
» south Yorkshire, growth of population and 
settlement in, r1 
— —, The potteries, a regional analysis, 7 
——» Warwickshire since 1800, population growth 
in, 12 

Cobden Treaty of 1860, 41 . 

Coinage of Rome and its subsidiary mints, A.D. 68— 
98, 36 

efoleridge and Bentham as political thinkers, 26 
Collective security : see Peace 
Collingwood's command in the Mediterranean, 
1805-1810, 22 
Coloma, Don Carlos, some aspects of the life and 
work of, 4. 
Colonial administration : see British and Dutch 
office, The attitude of, to the working of 
responsible government, 1854—1868, 25 
office, The, and South Africa, 1868-1881, 25 
opinion on migration in the early nineteenth 
century, ir 

——— piracy, English, and its suppression 1670~ 
1725, 38 

—— policy and administration in the West Indies, 
1660-1685, 58 

——— — of Charles Jenkinson, 1784-1800, 38 

—— — The reaction of British to German, 17 

Colonies, A study of opinion in the British parlia- 
ment concerning the, 1850-1860, 41 

Colonisation of New Zealand, 39 
— —, Puritan ideas on, 1620—166o, 30 
Comité de Salut Publique, Billaud Varennes, member 

of the, 45 

Commercial relations, Holland and Zeeland, 2 3 

Committee of Public Safety, The First, April to 
July 1793, 41 

for Trade, 1784-1800, 38 

Communist movement, The German, 1918~1923, 
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Conferences : see Imperial conferences 

Congregationalism in Suffolk from 1870 to 1940, 42 

Congress party : see Indian Congress party 

Congressional radicalism during the presidency of 
Andrew Johnson, 41 

Conservative party at the general elections of 1841, 
1847 and 1852, 41 

—— thought, Edmund Burke and his influence on, 
43 

—— —, Russian, 14 

Constance : see Council of Constance 

Constantinople, embassy of Sir William White at, 
1886—1891, 25 

Constitution of Ceylon, 1795-1924, 26 

—— making: see British West Indies, eastern 
group 

——, Jamaica, 1860-1944, 33 
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Constitutional history : see Church of England 
Consular service : see British consular service 
Convention, Girondin party in, 24 
Cooke, the Rev. Henry, influence on the political 
life of Ulster, 1 
Copenhagen expedition of 1807, The, 22 
Copper industry in Lancashire and North Wales, 
1775-1850, 34 
Corn law, Wales and, 47 
: see also Anti-corn law agitation 
Cornhill family, the, 40 
Cornish ports in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, Customs, 29 
Cornwall, certain estuarine ports of, 20 
» The industrial revolution in, 1740-1870, 7 
Cotton industry in Lancashire, 1873-1896, The 
great depression and its effects on, 11 
during the nineteenth century, 34 
«Cotton, William, bishop of Exeter, 1598—1621, 20 
Council of Constance, Some aspects of the work of 
the English ‘nation’ at, till the election of 
Martin V, 37 
— in the Marches of Wales during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, 37 
—— of Social Welfare, 1943 (Bermuda), 26 
——: see also Royal council 
Counter-Reformation, an English Jesuit’s contri- 
bution to the political thought of the, 37 
in Scotland and the Regulars, 44 
Counter-Revolution, Calonne and, 1787-1792, 24 
County council government, transition to, in 
Devon, 3 
Couthon, George Auguste, 1755-1794, 45 
Covenanting movement, The early, 17 
Coventry and Lichfield, diocese of, clerical subsidies 
1400-1483, 23 
Coventry, Richard Sampson, bishop of (4. 1534), 30 
Cox, Richard, Bishop, career and influence of, 
from 1547 to 1581, 13 
Cressy, Hugh Serenus, O.S.B., his influence in the 
Restoration period, 1660-1674, 38 
Cromwell, Oliver, T'he religion of, 17 
— —, Richard, Parliament of, 22 
Cross, Richard Assheton, rise of, and work at the 
home office, 1868-1880, 39 
Crown, desmesne of, 1066-1086, 28 
lands and revenues, The alienation and resump- 
tion of, from 1399 to the outbreak of the Wars 
of the Roses, 8 
» The relations of Sir Robert Peel with the, 
1837-1846, 8 
Cumberland : see Whitehaven 
Currency, The organisation of, in the thirteenth 
century, 43 
Customer of the port of London, Mr. Customer 
Smythe, 1570-1589, 8 
Customs, Cornish ports in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, 29 
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Customs system, The reform of, up to 1842, 25 
Czechoslovak history, Modern, 32 (bis) 


DALE ABBEY, The cartulary of, 29 

Danzig, English trade in, early sixteenth century, 29 

Dart, estuarine ports of, 20 

Dartmoor area, past and present agricultural 
utilisation of, 33 

Dartmouth, Privateering and piracy from, 1542- 
1558, 30 

Datin family, The, and Liège in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, 8 

Daucleddau coalfield, Pembrokeshire, 
geography of, 2 

Davies, Dr. John, Mallwyd, Life and work of, 9 

, Samuel, 1724-1761, churchman and theo- 
logian, 18 

Deaf education, in Scotland, The history of, 1760— 
1939 3 

Dean: see Forest of Dean 

Dechristianisation movement of the French Revolu- 
tion, 45 

Delhi Sultanate, Muslim historians of, 23 

—— territories, The administration of the, 1803— 
1818, 24 

Delinquent estates : see Estates 

Democracy, ideal, seventeenth century belief in, in 
pre-Norman times, 13 

Democratic movement in England, Non-con- 
formity and the rise of, in the nineteenth century, 


historical 
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Deptford, borough of, flood-plain section, 33 

Derby newspapers, early history; 43 

Derbyshire, development of Independency in, from 
the Restoration to the Methodist revival, 35 

Desmesne of the Crown, 1066—1086, 28 

Devon, South, The estuarine ports of, 20 

Devonshire, the disposal of monastic property in, 
in land, following the Dissolution, 4 

; development of quarter sessions government 

in, 3 : 

- , transition to county council government, 3 

Dickson, David (1583?-1663), churchman and 
theologian, 17 

Dilke, Sir Charles, development of, as a radical 
politician up to 1886, 41 

Dioceses : see Welsh dioceses 

Diplomatic history, Early nineteenth-century, 31 

service, making of the, 1782—1793; 24 

Directory, The, and the pacification of southern 
Germany, 1795-1799, 24 

Disarmament conference, World, 1932, a critical 
examination of the German delegation’s policy, 5 

Dissolution, The: see Devonshire, Islip 

Domesday Book, The parish in, 22 

, studies in the geography of, 4 

for Dorset, 29 




















Domesday geography of Staffordshire and Somerset- 
shire, 34 

— —, King's thegns, sergeants and ministri in, 29 

— — secular fiefs, Aspects of sub-infeudation on 
some, 36 

— —, The social structure of English Mercia in, 28 

Dominican Order, The, in Scotland, 17 

Dominions and the Italo-A byssinian conflict, 4.5 

Donoughmore constitution of Ceylon, T'he working 
of, 1931-1947, 28 

Dorset, Domesday for, 29 

Douglas, Neil, 19 

Durham, Anthony Bek, bishop of, 1283-1310, 16 

—, diocese of, The social structure of the church 
in the, in the later middle ages, 17 

——, Hugh Pudsey, bishop of, 1153-1195, 16 

, James (1622-1658), 18 

Dutch alliance, English opinion and the, during the 
War of the Spanish Succession, 24 

colonial administration in Borneo in the 

nineteenth century, a comparative study of 

British and, 15 

power, on the west coast of Africa in the 

seventeenth century, 10 

: see Anglo-Dutch conflicts 














EARLS, estates of, the, 1066, 28 

East Africa, influence of the Church Missionary 
Society on British colonial policy in, 25 

—— — —, The missionary factor in, 1844-1944, 15 

Protectorate, colonisation and settlement 
of the, 1888—1920, 11 

East Anglia, Migration from, to New Zealand 
before 1660, 26 

—— Anglian agriculture during the nineteenth 
century, Geographical aspects of, 34 

fens, Romano-British cultivation of, 15 

——— —— ports, maritime trade of 1550—1590, 37 

society in the fifteenth century, 26 

East India Company at the end of the seventeenth 
century, 30 























; The London government 

1773-1784, 30 

Company's land policy and manage- 

ment in Bengal from 1698 to 1793, 26 

- Company : see also English East India 
Company 

East Riding, social history of the, 1603—1660, 20 

Eastern question, 1774-1792, England and, 14 

: see also Near Eastern question 

Eastland, The English interest in, 1622—1670, 2 

Ecclesiastical administration, Higher, in the diocese 
of Carlisle, 1702—1768, 11 

courts of the archdiocese of York, 1559—1603, 


of, 




















44 

—— courts in medieval England, The organisation 
and procedure of, 20 

—— history, Medieval, fourteenth century, 23 
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Ecclesiastical policy, Scottish royal, 1107—1214, 8 

Economic interests and opinions of members of the 
house of commons, 1604—1624, 32 

—— and military power : see English opinion 

—— relations, Anglo-American, 1865-1880, 15 

; Britain and India, nineteenth century, 14 

status of the Elizabethan clergy, 43 

— theory and policy, in England, development 
of, 1760-1800, 38 

thought, in England, The influence of econo- 
mic history on, between the death of Henry VIII 
and the Civil War, 12 

Economics of authorship, 1850-1914, 27 

Edmonds, George, 11 

Education acts of 1870 and 1876, struggle for, 39 

administration in England and Wales, 1870 

to date, 27 

as an issue in British politics, 1867—1906, 39 

——, Christian in Ceylon, 39 

—— in Bengal, 6 

— —, English children under the new Poor Law, 
with special reference to their, 1834-1896, 31 

, English, place of grammar schools in, 1660~ 
1869, 38 

—— in Fife, from the Reformation to 1872, 17 

—— of girls between 1790 and 1875, Demands for, 31 

———, higher, of women, in professional careers in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, move- 
ment for, 31 

—— in Tanganyika Territory, history of, 25 

——: see also Adult education, Sunday School 
movement 

Educational system of the Inns of Court, 1400- 
1550, 16 

Edward III and Charles the Bad of Navarre, 1350- 
1360, 21 

Edward III's reign, The ‘ nouveaux riches ' of, 22 

Edwards, Jonathan, influence on the religious life of 
Britain in the eighteenth century and the first 
half of the nineteenth century, 40 

Egba State and its neighbours, 1842-1872, 26 

Egypt, agricultural geography of, during the 
middle ages, 34 

———, British interests in, 1774—1805, 1 

» Social institutions in, second half of the 
eighteenth century, 30 

Egyptian mint, Study of the thirteenth century, 29 

——— question in British foreign relations, special 
reference 1885—1887, 25 

: see also Anglo-Egyptian 

Elections: see General Elections, Parliament, 
Parliamentary elections 

Electoral system, British, 1918-1950, 39 

Elias, Brother, and the government of the Francis- 
can Order, 1217-1239, 2 

Eliot, Sir John, 1590-1632, The career of, 13 

Elizabethan army in Ireland, administration of, 23 

—— clergy, economic status of, 43 
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Elizabethan Justice of the Peace, 13 

——— privateering, economic aspects, 23 

scientific knowledge before Bacon, and the 
influence of continental ideas, 13 

Emancipation: see Jamaica, West Indian Emanci- 
pation 

Emigration to ‘ Australasian colonies,’ 39 

» English trade unions and the problem of, 

1840-1880, 41 

from Great Britain, Mormon, 1840-1870, 14 

— Maltese, history of, 1825-1914, 39 

—— from the United Kingdom to the United 
States, Agencies for the promotion of, 1815- 
1861, 31 

: see also Irish emigration 

Emigrant trade, Trans-Atlantic, role of the United 
Kingdom in, 1815—1875, 39 

Empire : see Evangelicals 

Empirical science, impact of the revolution in, on 
political ideas, 32 

Enclosure, Parliamentary, in the West Riding, 21 

Enclosures in England, 37 

England, activities of household officials 
fifteenth century, 29 

———, Adult education and the working classes in, 
from 1823 to 1855, 41 

———, alien contribution to the development of, in 
the sixteenth century, 46 

———, alien settlement in, reign of Henry VIII, 30 

—— archiepiscopal sees in, from’ St. Augustine to 
St. Dunstan, 20 

———, The cartoon as a political weapon in, 1784— 
1832, 38 

——, development of economic theory and policy 
in, 1760-1800, 38 

—, development of social policy in, 1902—1914, 32 

——, Enclosures in, 37 

» episcopate in, later fifteenth century, 29 

———, figure sculpture in, Twelfth century, 36 

——, French émigrés in, 1789-1802, reception and 
impact on English life, 39 

——, Gascon appeals to, 1259-1453, 4 

—, History of the land-tax in, 1692-1798, 38 

———, The history of Utopianism in, in the seven- 
teenth century, 37 

» industrial relations in the heavy iron and steel 

trades of, from 1860, 42 

, influence of Nonconformists on agrarian and 

industrial problems in mid-Victorian, 41 

; internal wool trade in, 14.530~1700, 20 

———, justiciarship in, 1204-1232, 13 

——, Literary and philosophical societies in, second 
half eighteenth century, 46 

and the Near Eastern question, 1896—1898, 3 

» nonconformity in parliament and politics in, 

1828-1874, 31 

; non-sweet wine trade of, fourteenth and 

fifteenth centuries, 37 
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England, north-east coast : see Industrial relations 

, north-west, Hill farming in, during the 

eighteenth century, 34 

, neo-manichaean or catharist 
eleventh to thirteenth centuries, 28 

——.,, political thought in, seventeenth century, 32 

— —, politics and political theory in, 1658—1660, 40 

, royalist party in, October 1651-September 

1658, 40 

and Scotland, political relations of, under 
William III and Anne, 40 

— C, socio-economic history, late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, 33 

——-, south eastern, land sales in : see Interregnum, 
Restoration 

and South Wales, Child employment in 

1870—1914, 27 

, study of Ottoman history in seventeenth 
century, 23 

———, Sunday School movement in, 1780-1880, 18 

— —, and the transition to the eastern question, 
1774-1792, 14 

and Wales, Education administration in, 

1870 to date, 27 

: see also Armour, Anglican Church, Church 
of England 

English administrative families in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, 40 

—— American colonies, Plans for the reconciliation 
of, 1763-1783, 35 

—— and ican influences on French political 
thought in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
26 








heresy in, 




















— castles, The place of, in the administrative and 
military organisation 1154-1216, 36 

— catholics 1640-1660, 14 

—— children under the new Poor Law, 1834—1896,31 

—— church life from the Reformation to the 
nineteenth century, 37 

——— coasts, pilotage around, 29 

—— colonial piracy and its suppression, 1670— 
1725; 38 

crown, relations between the church and, 
1349-1378, 37 

—— East India Company in India, 1600-1636, 
trade of the, 23 

economic history, 1750-1850, 32 

education, place of the grammar schools in, 

1660-1869, 38 , 

foliage sculpture, thirteenth century, 23 

——— history thirteenth century, romance of Fulk 
Fitzwarine as a source, 40 

illuminations, twelfth century, 22 

—— imports of the seventeenth century, 23 

— — interest, The, in the Eastland, 1622-1670, 2 

—— iron industry, 1540-1640, 30 

, organisation and distribution, in 

the fifteenth century, 32 
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THESES 


English Jesuit’s contribution to the political thought 
of the Counter-Reformation, 37 ‘ 
landed interest, social and economic back- 
ground of, 1849—1870, and relation to changes in 
political power, 39 

—— Liberal party's theory of nationalism, 46 

—— liberal and socialist thought, Relationship 
between, from 1870 to 1914, 33 

Mercia, social structure, in Domesday, 28 

monasteries, organisation and financing of 
building operations in certain, during the later 
middle ages, 29 

— — — — and their patrons, relations between in 
the thirteenth century, 8 

monastic learning in the fifteenth century, 29 

‘nation,’ some aspects of the work of the, at 

the Council of Constance, till the election of 

Martin V, 37 

navy, The, 1369-1389, 37 

opinion, awakening of, to the importance of 

scientific research and technical education as 

factors of economic and military power, 39 

opinion and the Dutch alliance during the 

War of the Spanish Succession, 24 

origins of Australian socialism, 1870-1914, 





























27 





parliamentary elections, influence of the 
peerage on, 1702-1713, 41 

— policy, and the execution of the Treaty of 
Paris, 2 

——— posts on Hudson's Bay, 1670-1713, 30 

—— privy council and the governance of Ireland 
from the Restoration to the Revolution, 24 

Province of the order of Prémontré, history of, 





23 

public revenue, 1660-1688, 24 

Renaissance humanism: see 

humanism 

sculpture in the twelfth century, Regional 

schools in, 22 

sea fisheries since 1750, 26 

shipping industry, 1660—1690, 26 

——— society and politics: see English travellers 

—— trade in Danzig during the early sixteenth 
century, 29 

trade unions and the problem of emigration, 
1840—1880, 41 

——— traders in Syria, 1744-1791, 24 

travellers abroad, 1604—1667. Their influence 
on English society and politics, 37 

Enragés, les, during the French revolution, 1789- 
1794 35 

Epirus, art, architecture and history of the despo- 
tate, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 15 

Episcopal administration, The, of the diocese of 
Exeter, 19 

vacancies, T'he king's góvernment and, in the 

thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, 23 





Renaissance 
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Episcopalian :. see Presbyterian-Episcopalian con- 
troversy 

Episcopate in England in the later fifteenth century, 
political and intellectual contribution of the, 29 

—, The Norman, 1055-1135, its influence on 
Anglo-Norman politics at that time, 12 

— : see also Ward, Dr. Seth 

Essex agriculture in the nineteenth century, history 
of, 34 

, agriculture and rural society in, 1560-1640, 





4 

——— in the early Tudor period, general and ad- 
ministrative history, 29 

, estates of the Petre family, sixteenth and 

seventeenth centuries, 37 

, The locations of industry in metropolitan, 6 

Estate plans, Scotland, 19 

Estates, delinquent, during the Interregnum, 4 

of the earls in 1066, 28 

Europe, British Intelligence organisations in, 1775— 
1783, 38 

, development of armour in, thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, 35 

European states, A study of plans for regional co- 
operation and union between, 1930-1948, 45 

—— unity, Movements towards, in the inter-war 
(1918-1939) and post-war periods, 28 
vangelical movement in the west of England, 
influence of Rev. T. B. Biddulph, 14 

——— revival in eighteenth-century England, 3 

Evangelicalism, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, 3 

Evangelicals, attitude of, to the Empire and imperial 
problems (1820-1850), 7 

Evangelism, “eighteenth century, John Willison 
exponent of, 18 

Evans, John, (J. D. Ffraid), life and work of, 9 

Evolutionary hypotheses : see Church of England 

Exchequer of the Jews, Plea Rolls, Michaelmas 
1277-Hilary 1279, 23 

Exe, estuarine ports of, 20 














Exeter, episcopate of, Dr. Seth Ward (1662-1667), 


38 





, episcopal administration of the diocese of, 
19 

—, Sir Jonathan Trelawny, Bt. (1650-1721), 
bishop of, 38 

, William Cotton, bishop of, 15398-1621, 20 

Exiles : see Marian exiles, 44 





FABIANISM, and the Fabians, 1884-1914, 2 

Falmouth, estuarine port of, 20 

Farming: see Hill farming 

Fasti provinciarum Galliarum, 34 

Fens: see East Anglian Fens 

Feudal tenures in Scotland in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, 17 


Ffraid, J. D.: see Evans, John 

Fichte : see German national mission 

Fiefs, Domesday secular, 36 

Fife, education in, from the Reformation to 1872, 17 

Fiji, British policy towards, 1858-1880, 39. 

Film industry, British, Developments in, before 
1918, 28 

Finance and politics in the reign of James I, 21 

Financial policy of the Florentine republic, 1494- 
I5I2, 40 

Finian of Clonard, 22 

Fish market, The London, 1485-1570, 29 

Fisheries, English sea, since 1750, 26 

Fisheries Society, The British, 1786—1808, 19. 

Fishing : see British, north 

Fitzwarine, Fulk, value of the romance of, as a 
source for thirteenth century English history, 40 

Flavian emperors, 36 

Flintshire, The industrialisation of, in the nineteenth 
century, 9 

Florentine republic, financial policy of, 1494-1512, 
40 

Forces, Parliament and the, 1689~1714, 22 

Foreign exchanges : see Indian 

office, making of, 1782-1793, 24 

policy, Factors and variations in liberal and 
radical opinion on, 1885-1899, 7 

—— policy of the Gladstone and Rosebery admin- 
istrations, 1892-1895, 25 

—— policy, Parliament and, 1714-1748, 22 

—— ——, Russian, 1775-1785, 24 

—— —— of Lord Sandwich, 1763-1765, 34 

: see also German and Austrian ex- 
ternal affairs, India 

Forest of Dean, Civil War in, 46 

——, A study of physical and historical 
geography, 6 

Forster’s, John, the history of a wool textile firm, 
1819-1890, 20 

Fountains Abbey, early history of, 15 

Fourth estate as a political and social factor in the 
French Revolution, 1792-1793, 26 

Fowey, estuarine port of, 20 

France, Britain and, and the Spanish Civil War, 
1936-1939) 45 

— —, fight for religious toleration in, 1860-1885, 
27 

——, gold and silver money in, 1493-1640, 13 

— — and Great Britain in relation with the German 
problem (1919-1924), 42 

, intellectual relations of Lord Bolingbroke. 
with, 45 

— —, intendants of, in the eighteenth century, 24 

, mid-nineteenth century, Art and Society in, 




















15 
— The nationalist revival in, 1905~1914, 16 
——— and New France, 1600-1763, Political philo- 
sophy in, 26 
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France, The noblesse in, in 1789, 9 

; northern, cathedral schools of, 40 

: see also Roman villa 

Franciscan order, Brother Elias and the govern- 
ment of, 1217—1239, 2 

Franciscans Conventual, English, in the fifteenth 
century, 12 

Franklin, Benjamin, political thought, evolution of, 
1763-1776, 32 

Free Church Council, history of, 1892-1939, 39 

French administration in Spain, 1808-1813, 5 

— —, British, and German interests in Asiatic 
Turkey, 1881-1914, 25 

colonisation, The British attitude to, 1875- 

1887, 25 

court factions in the years following the death 

of Cardinal Fleury, 30 

émigrés in England, 1789-1802, 39 

historiography, fifteenth-century, 17 

opinion and interest, reaction of, to the Cob- 

den Treaty of 1860, 41 

political thought in the first half of the nine- 

teenth century, English and American influences 

on, 26 

political thought : see also Absolutism 

—— republicanism, Jules Michelet and, 41 

Revolution, annexation policy of, 1789-1793, 
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—, dechristianisation movement of, 45 

—— —, les Enragés during the, 1789-1794, 35 

——— ———, fourth estate as a political and social 
factor in, 1792—1793, 26 

» historiography of, 16 

—— —,, impact of the, on Scottish religious 
thought, r9 

—— —, Price-control i in, 45 

— royalists, relations of the British government 
and, 1789-1802, 24 

: see also Ando: -French 

Friuli, history of the, c. 1378—1437, and the part 
played by the family of Savorgnano, 40 

Furness, Township boundaries, 22 

Furniture industry, T'he London, in the eighteenth 
century, 30 








GacUuIN, Robert, and French fifteenth century 
historiography, 17 

Gascon appeals to England, 1259-1453, 4 

; Anglo-, relations, 1229-1290, 37 

Gaston de Béarn: a study in Anglo-Gascon rela- 
tions, 1229-1290, 37 

. Gaul: see Fasti provinciarum Galliarum 

Gawdys, The, of West Harling, Norfolk, 9 

General election, The, of 1702, 11 

of 1852 in Ireland, 41 

elections of 1841, 1847 and 1852, A study of 

the Conservative party at, 41 
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Genoa, and the Genoese colonies, trade with, 1480— 
1552, I3 

Genroku era, social conditions in, 1688-1704, 14 

Gentry, The Anglesey, in the late Tudor and early 
Stuart periods, 45 

- of Buckinghamshire, incomes of, 1536-1642, 
37 

———, The Glamorganshire, 1640-1660, 47 

Geoffrey, Archbishop, administration of the 
province of York under, 1191-1212, 34 

German, Anglo-, relations, 1888-1892, 19 

—— and Austrian external affairs, 1919-1949, 33 

— —, British, French and, interests in Asiatic 
Turkey, 1881-1914, 25 

colonial policy, The reaction of British to, 17 

Communist movement, The, 1918—1923, 7 

national mission, The idea of, as expressed by 

Fichte, List and Treitschke, 6 

policy : see Disarmament Conference 

—— problem, France and Great Britain in relation 
with (1919-1924), 42 

Russian relations, 1921-1934, 28 

1887-1890, 25 

Germany and Austria, July 1936—March 1938, 44 

———, British industrial enterprises in, 1815-1871, 35 

, development of political liberalism in, 1848~ 

1887, 27 

, influence of the multi-party system on repre- 

sentative government in, under the Weimar 

constitution, 39 

,-Deo-manichaean or catharist 

eleventh to thirteenth centuries, 28 

; Scottish catholic exiles in, sixteenth century, 43 

—, southern, The Directory and the pacification 
of, 1795-1799, 24 

: see also America and the Weimar Republic 

Gezira, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, T'he economic and 
social geography of, 11 

Gill, Dr. John (1697-1771), theologian and church- 
man, r8 

Gillespie, George: commissioner to the 
minster Assembly, 17 

Girls : see Education 

Girondin party in the Convention, composition and 
Characteristics, 24. 

Gladstone, policy towards Luxembourg, Belgium 
and Alsace-Lorraine, 8 

, and Rosebery administrations, foreign policy 
of, 1892-1895, 25 

Glamorgan, west, Poor Law administration in, 
1834-1930, 47 

Glamorganshire gentry, The, 1640-1660, 47 

, The hundred of Miscin, 46 

Glenarm, lower, barony of, 10 

Gloucester, corporation of, The administrative and 
parliamentary history of the, 1760-1835, 11 

, The administration of the diocese of, 1541— 

1603, 20 
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Gold Coast, British relations with, 1843-1880, 25 

Gonzagas, Mantua under, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, 40 

Goodman, Christopher, early life of, 35 

Gordon, Sir Arthur, evolution of indirect rule 
under, 39 

Gospel Books, The architecture of, before A.D. 800, 
22 

Goulburn, Henry, political career of, 1784-1856, 3 

Government borrowing under the first two Stuarts, 
1603-1640, 23 

; The, 1730-1742, relationship between some 

religious and economic organisations and, 14 

effect of post-war legislation on the 

functional relations between central and local, 21 

of a native people : see Gordon, Sir Arthur 

— and trade unions in the general strike of 1926, 
Relations between, 28 

: see also King’s Government 

Gower, hundred of, development of the coal in- 
dustry in, 1700-1830, 46 

peninsula, settlement and land utilisation in 
the, during the last two hundred years, 33 

Grammar schools, place of, in English education, 
1660-1869, 38 

' Granville, policy towards Luxembourg, Belgium 
and Alsace-Lorraine, 8 

Gratian, The development of the Hierocratic idea 
from, to Hostiensis, 12 

Great Britain and the abolition of the slave trade by 
the other powers (1812—1822), 41 

— — —— and China, The relations between, 25 

——- ———, The concept of parliamentary represen- 
tation in, 1850—1918, 41 

; development of the architectural pro- 
fession in, 1800-1945, 26 

——— —, France and, in relation with the German 
problem (1919-1924), 42 

and Ireland, :841—1846, The relations 

between, 14 

, Jacobite activities in, 1702-1708, 45 

, public revenue and expenditure of, and 

administration, 1774—1792, 38 

, social history of the coal miners of, 

1800-1850, 39 

, and Turkey, 1878-1885, 7 
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; The recruitment of the land forces in, 

1793-1799; 19 

, Unemployed labour as a pressure group 

in, 1919-1939, 42 

, university students in, 40 

Great Powers, Britain and, 1895-1897, 25 

Greek history, 1862—1880, 31 

—— mainland, The Byzantine period of the history 
of, 13 

Gregory of Tours, Bishops and the secular power in 
the writings of, 7 
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Grimsby, The parliamentary representation of, 21 

Grimshaw, William, Life of, 35 

Grosseteste, Robert, Studies in the life of, as bishop 
and theologian, 37 

Guthrie, James, of Stirling (16127-1661), the life, 
work and thought of, 17 

Guthrie, Thomas, preacher and philanthropist: a 
study of his religious thought and homilitical 
method, 19 

Gwent, Lower, The Civil War in, 46 


HADLEIGH Church, Suffolk, as illustrating English 
Church life from the Reformation to the nine- 
teenth century, 37 

Hadrian’s Wall, A study of the religions on, 16 

Haldane, Robert, 19 

Hammond, Edmund, permanent under-secretary 
for foreign affairs, 1854-1873, 25 

Hampshire basin, historical geography of, 45 

Handloom weaving industry in Scotland, The 
decline of, 19 

Harley, Robert, The early political career of, 1690— 
1705, 16 








, political career of, 1708-1714, 45 
Harsha, 28 


` Harvey, George Julian, 28 


Hatteclyffe family, activities of household officials in 
fifteenth century England, as illustrated by, 29 

Hawkesbury, Baron: see Jenkinson, Charles 

Health : see Public Health 

Heath, Sir Robert, 1575-1649, 12 

Heber, Bishop Reginald, 1783-1826, poet, preacher, 
churchman, 18 

Hebrew conception of history, The, 16 

pers de Valois, King of Poland, pacta conventa of, 


Heng II, royal council in the reign of, 29 

Henry VI, Emperor, calendar of the diplomas of, 
concerning the Sicilian kindgom, 36 

Herbert of Bosham, The writings and thought of, 1 5 

Hereford, earldom of, A study of, in the twelfth 
century, 36 

; Thomas Cantilupe, bishop of, 1275-1282, 46 

Herefordshire, The evolution of settlement in, 22 

, eastern, Geographical aspects of, in the 

nineteenth century, 34 

: see also Kenchester 

Heresy, The neo-manichaean or catharist, in 
Germany, the Low Countries and England, 
eleventh to thirteenth centuries, 28 

isition, The canonistic treatment of, 
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Hertfordshire monasticism in the later middle ages, 
22 

Hierocratic idea, The development of from Gratian 
to Hostiensis, 12 


Highland parish : see Kirkmichael 
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Hill farming in the north-west oF England during 
the eighteenth century, 34 

Histoire de la Reyne Arthemise, An edition of Nicholas 
Honet's, 23 : 

Historical scholarship, Welsh, sixteenth century, 45 

tradition, Maronite, 29 

Historiography, French, fifteenth century, 17 

» The, of the French Revolution, 16 

History, Christian interpretation of, The, as exem- 
plified in the writings of Jacques Maritain and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, 3 

, Christian philosophy of, New Testament 

materials for, 12 

economic, The influence of, on economic 

thought in England between the death of Henry 

VII and the Civil War, 12 

; The Hebrew conception of, 16 

syllabus, historical development of, in Boys' 

Secondary schools in England, 1800~1900, 5 

» the writing of, in English between 1603 and 
1642, A critical commentary on the development 
of, 9 

Holland and Zeeland, Commercial relations, late 
thirteenth century to close of middle ages, 23 

Home office, 1782-1822, The formative years of, 26 

— — ———, work of Richard Assheton Cross at, 
1868—1880, 39 

Honet's, Nicholas, Histoire de la Reyne Arthemise, 23 

Hong Kong, Development of the naval establish- 
ment at, 31 

Hostiensis, The development of the Hierocratic idea 
from Gratian to, 12 

House of commons, changes in the social and occu- 
pational backgrounds of members between 1918 
and 1939, 21 
































; economic interests and opinions of 

members of the, 1604—1624, 32 

» effect of the Parliamentary Re- 

form Act of 1832 upon the business interests in, 35 

; Mercantile interestsin, 1710—1713,6 

—— —— ——, The personnel of, 1563-1567, 5 

— — o —-, 1588-1589, 30 

— —  —— ——— ——, in 1601, 30 

. House of lords, T'he political activity and influence 
of the, 1603—1629, 8 

Household officials, activities of, in fifteenth century 
England, 29 

» The Royal, 1437-1460, 37 

Howards, Messrs. (manufacturers and wholesalers 
of chemicals), 32 

Howe, John, The religious thought and work of, 18 

Hudson’s Bay Company—exploration, develop- 
ment, settlement, 33 

Hudson’s Bay, English posts on, 1670-1713, 30 

Hull, Town population, fifteenth century, 32 

Humanism : see Renaissance humanism 

Humanists in the Court of Marguerite D'Angou- 
l&me, 17 
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Humbert, Cardinal, The political ideas of, and the 


reform of the papacy, 21 
Humbert, Cardal, of Silva Candida, life and in- 
fluence of, 13 


‘Hume, Joseph, M.P., political career of, 1777-1855, 


38 
Huntingdon, Selina, countess of, 38 


ILLUMINATIONS, the Canterbury school of, r066— 
1200, 13 

, English, twelfth century, 22 

Immigration from the United Kingdom into Canada, 
cc. 1895—1930, in relation to capital movement, 27 

Imperial conferences, 1897—1902, 31 

Imperial Continental Gas Association, 1824-1900, 
history of, 27 

Imperial Federation movement, Lord Rosebery and, 
16 








policy, British, 1874-1880, 39 

rivalry, Anglo-French, 1783-1848, 42 

Imperial Towns, The, and the Reichsreform at 
the end of the fifteenth century, 13 

Independency in Derbyshire, development from 
the Restoration to the Methodist revival, 35 

India, ancient, The development of marriage in, 4 

: see also Ajivikas 

———, Britain and, Economic relations, nineteenth 
century, 14 

—— end Burma, 1900-1939, development and 
working of local authorities, 25 : 

———, Government commerce and society in, 
c. 1850—c. 1920, 15 

— north, 1290-1320, development of Islamic 
society in, 29 

—— Provincial and other boundaries of, a survey 
of their development and value in relation to 
physical ethnic and economic conditions, 10 

; rural industries in, 33 

; southern, under Wellesley, 1798—1805, 41 

; trade of the English East India Company in, 

1600-1636, 23 

: see also International monetary policy 

Indian Congress Party, tactics of, 1937-1947, 42 

foreign exchanges since 1937, Problems of, 28 

governments, relations between the Home and, 

1858~1870, 4 

immigrant, The problem of, in British 
colonial policy after 1834, 7 

Indian Ocean, Ports of the, historical geography, 1o 

Indian policy, 1820-1840, Utilitarian influence and 
the formation of, 15 

political thought, the influence of western, 

particularly English political ideas on, 1885- 

1919, 5 

price structure, an analysis from 1861, s 

problem in Kenya; a survey of the origins, 

1888—1920, II 
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Indian social, educational and intellectual develop- 
ment, 1800-1857, The influence of western 
thought on, 16 

India's foreign policy, 1880—1905, 31 

Industrial development of the western valleys of 
Monmouthshire, 46 

—— enterprises : see British industrial enterprises 

—— problems in mid-Victorian England, influence 
of nonconformists on, 41 

—-— relations in Birmingham and the Black 
Country, 1860-1914, 41 

—— ——— in the heavy iron and steel trades of 
England and Scotland from 1860, with special 
reference to the north-east coast of England, and 
to the period 1866—1914, 42 

Revolution, The, in Cornwall, 1740-1870, 7 

Industry: see British industry, Clothing, Copper, 
Cotton, Film, Furniture, Handloom weaving, 
Iron, Motor, Rural industries, Shipping, Silk, 
Textile, Woollen, Worsted 

Ingram, Sir Arthur, career of, 21 

Inns of Court, The educational system of, as it 
existed between 1400 and 1550, 16 

Inquisition, heresy and, The canonistic treatment of, 
15 

Insurance, accident, Economic features of, 25 

Intelligence : see British Intelligence organisations 

Intendants of France in the eighteenth century, 24 

International disorder since 1914, Reactions of 
British and American protestantism to, 28 

——— monetary policy, and India, since 1919, 6 

——— relations in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, A phase of the history of, 32 

——— trade in apparel wools, 1914—1948, 33 

Internationalism, theory and practice of, in the 
British Labour party, 1914—1945, 28 

Interregnum, Catholicism during the, 46 

———, sale of delinquents’ estates during, 4 

Investment, in economic relations of Britain and 
India, nineteenth century, 14 

» foreign, in Russia, 1880—1914, 25 

Ionian Islands, under British administration, 
1815-1864, 14 

Ipswich, Henry Tooley, merchant of, 29 

Ireland, administration of the Elizabethan army in, 
23 

— Aspects of early Tudor government in, 1547— 
1571, 23 

, and Great Britain, 1841-1846, 14 

» governance of, The English privy council 
and, from the Restoration to the Revolution, 24 

— —, Restoration land settlement in, 22 

» The application of English law in, prior to 
the Act of Union, ro 

—— general election of 1852 in, 41 

» Northern, an examination of the law of land- 
lord and tenant in, 10 - 

— —, —, Labour migration in, 10 
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Ireland, the Rundale' system in, 1 

— —, Transhumance in, ro 

: see also Antrim 

Irish, Anglo-, trade relations during the last 
twenty-five years, 45 

emigration, nineteenth century, British policy 

towards, 14 

land law and land purchase acts, 1870-1902, 
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parliamentary opposition, the rise of, 1o 

Iron age: see Roman villa 

industry, British, 1815-1867, 35 

—— — English, fifteenth century, 32 

» — —, 1540-1640, 30 

and steel industry, The, of South Staffordshire 
from 1760 to the present day, 12 

—— and steel trades of England and Scotland, 
Industrial relations in the heavy, from 1860, 42 

Islamic society in north India, 1290-1320, social 
and economic development of, 29 

Isle of Thanet, The development of settlement on, 
in its geographical setting, 6 

Islip, manor of, history from 1066 until the Dissolu- 
tion, 40 

Italian nationalism, revival of, 1903-1911, 46 

political thought, sixteenth and seventeenth 

centuries, 13 

Renaissance humanism : 

humanism 

: see also Anglo-Italian 

Italo-A byssinian conflict, The Dominions and, 45 

Italy, The problem of regionalism in, its back- 
ground and present constitutional importance, 40 
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JACOBIN conspiracy in Austria, 39 

Jacobite activities in Great Britain, 1702-1708, 45 

» The development of ideas and policy, 1689- 

1746, 7 

movement before 1719, 44 

Jamaica constitution, 1860—1944, 33 

—, Economic history of, 1671-1689, 30 

———, Post-emancipation problems in, 1838~1847, 41 

——-, Sir Henry Barkly in, 4x 

———, transition from slave to free labour in, 32 

James I, Finance and politics in the reign of, 21 

James, John Angell, 1785-1859, The life work and 
thought of, 18 

Japan, British policy towards, 1897-1905, 31 

» The history of, Tokugawa era, 1603-1868, 14 

Japanese alliance, Anglo-, 1897-1905, 31 

Japanese-, Anglo-, American relations, 1902—1914,12 

war, Sino-, British opinion of, 1937-1941, 28 

Java, Anglo-Dutch conflicts in, seventeenth 
century, 13 

Jay, William, 1769-1853, the life and works of, 3 

Jefferson, Thomas, origins of the political philo- 
sophy of, 20 
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Jenkinson, Charles, Baron Hawkesbury and first 
earl of Liverpool, colonial policy of, as president 
of the Committee for Trade, 1784-1800, 38 

Jerome, development of, as scholar and man of 
letters, 36 

Jerusalem, Order of, St, John of: see St. John of 
Jerusalem 

Jesuit : see English Jesuit 

Jewel, John, bishop and theologian, 1522-1571, 3 

Jews, Exchequer of, Plea Rolls, Michaelmas 1277— 
Hilary 1279, 23 

—, The relations between the, and the Roman 
government from 66 B.C. to the foundation of the 
Christian Empire, 12 

John, King, Military aspects of the reign of, 45 

, The northern barons, under, 36 

Johnson, Andrew, Congressional radicalism during 
the presidency of, 41 

; John, merchant of the Staple, 23 

Jones, Ernest, the life of, 20 

Journalism, Labour, 1859-1893, 27 

Justice, administration of, in the county palatine 
of Chester, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 37 

— of the peace, The Elizabethan, 13 

Justiciar, The office of, 3 

Justiciarship, The, in England, 1204-1232, 13 








KEIGHLEY, Social and economic development in, 
1815—1882, 35 
Kenchester, Herefordshire, The Roman town at, 16 
Kent, economy of, under the later Stuarts, 26 
— —, north-west, a geographical study of settle- 
ment in part of, 11 
—, sea ports and maritime trade, 1650-1750, 24 
Kenya, origins of the Indian problem in, 1: 
Khitan emperors and their people, 4 
Kidderminster : a geographical study of its growth 
and functions, 11 
Kiev, Pechersky monastery, second half of the 
eleventh century, 28 
King William’s war, naval side of (1688/9—1691), 38 
King’s government and episcopal vacancies, 
‘thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, 23 
King's Lynn, Trade of, in the early Tudor period, 29 
King’s thegns, sergeants and ministriin Domesday, 29 
Kingswear, Privateering and piracy from, 1542~ 
1558, 30 
Kirkmichael, Banffshire, social and economic devel- 
opment of a Highland Parish in the eighteenth 
century, 18 
Knight class, The development of, in the middle 


ages, 22 
Kropotkin, Peter, Political theories of, 27 


LABOUR journalism, 1859-1893, 27 
—— migration, in Northern Ireland, ro 
movement : see British Labour movement 





Labour party and the development of effective 
organisation, 28 

: see also British Labour party 

Labour-railway relations, Development of, in British 
railways since 1860, 27 

, relation between i increasing mechanisation and 

the organisation and aims of, 33 

: see also Railway labour, Unemployed labour 

Labour's foreign policy, 1919-1924, 2 

Lacock Abbey, critical edition of the cartularies and 
deeds, 29 

Laissez; faire, Political economy and, 1848-1893, 33 

Lake District, social and economic development, 
1750-1815, 35 

Lambe, Sir John, biographical study (c. 1566- 
1646), 40 

Lancashire, copper industry in, 1775—1850, 34 

, cotton industry, 1873-1896, 11 

——— 1 south-east: see Littleborough 

Lancaster, county of, parliamentary representation 
of the, in the reign of Edward II, 35 

Land law and land purchase acts, Irish, 1870- 
1902, 25 

occupation, ownership and utilisation in North 
Wales in the early nineteenth century, 45 

——— ownership in Aberdeenshire, 1860-1940, 10 

—— policy and management in Bengal, of the 
East India Company, 1698-1793, 26 

sales in south-eastern England, Interregnum 
and Restoration, 4 

Land-tax, in England, history of, 1692-1798, 38 — . 

Land utilisation in the a peninsula during the 
last two hundred years, 3 

Landed interest : see English landed interest 

Lasco, John a, The life and times of, 12 

Law reprinting, development of, during the 
sixteenth century, 44 

of slander in the middle ages, 29 

Laws, operation of the master and servant, and the 
struggle for their amendment and repeal, 1823-— 
1875, 14 

Le Fevre, Jacques (1455?-1535), and the circle of 
humanists and reformers in the court of Mar- 
guerite D’Angouléme, 17 

League of Augsburg, war of the, Naval strategy 
during, 21 

League of Nations, role of the Assembly of, in the 
pacific settlement of disputes, 28 

, decline of, in the eyes of British 

opinion, 1935-1939, 33 

, supervision exercised by the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission of the, over some 
political and economic elementg of the Mandate 
for Palestine, 1923-1939, 26 

Lebanon, Britain and the pacification of the, 1841— 
1845, 5 

‘s Syria and, in international politics from 

Mudros to Maisalun, 1918-1920, 31 
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Leeds, "The development of local government in, 
between 1889 and 1939, 21 

———, St. George's Church, 16 

Leeward Islands : see British Leeward Islands 

Leghorn, port of, and Anglo-Italian trade, 13 

Legislation of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies concerning the welfare of young persons 
(14-20), 20 

Leicester, 1660-1835, Economic and social history 
of, 21 

, Trade unionism in, in the nineteenth century, 





44 : 

Leicestershire, 1660-1873, growth and administra- 
tion of large landed estates in, 21 

Lesbos, history and coinage of, from the sixth to 
the fourth century B.C., 12 

Levant, British consular service in, 1825—1845, 17 

Lewis Môn, life and work of, 45 

Liber Elensis, edition of Book III, 13 

Liber Melorum, of Herbert of Bosham, sources and 
philosophical implications of, 15 

Liberal party, attitude of, to working class demands, 
1880-1900, 27 

——-——-in the United Kingdom, decline of, 
1914-1931, 35 

—— Unionist party, The, 1886-1895, 19 

——— and radical opinion on foreign policy, 1885— 
1899, 7 

——— : see also English Liberal party, English liberal 

Liberalism, origins of the revolt of the British 
Labour movement from, 1875-1905, 27 

———, political, in Germany, 1848—1887, 27 

Lichfield : see Coventry and Lichfield 

Liège, and the Datin family, 8 

Lincolnshire Final Concords for the reign of John, 
1199-1216, edition of, 43 

List: see German national mission 

Literary and philosophical societies in England, 
second half of the eighteenth century, 46 

Literature : see Pamphlet literature 

Little England beyond Wales as a regional unit, 6 

Littleborough, Nineteenth century local govern- 
ment, 35 

Liverpool, first earl of, see Jenkinson, Charles 

Liverpool merchants and Colonel J. W. Bolton, r1 

Lleyn, Accessibility as a geographical factor in the 
economic development of, from 1850, 45 

Llwyd, Humphrey, 45 

Local government in Leeds, The development of, 
between 1889 and 1939, 21 

—— — —— in Monmouthshire after the Act of 
Union, 46 ' 

——— —— in Penzance, 1830-1875, 46 

—— —— in a West Riding town, problems of, 21 

: see also Government, Littleborough 

Loch-Egerton papers, 1837—1860, 34 

Locke, John, 46 

Lollard doctrine, 8 
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London, administration of the City of, late seven- 
teenth century, 24 

; Bernardino de Mendoza, Spanish ambassador 

at, 1578—1584, 35 

Brewers’ Company, The, in the fifteenth 

century, 32 

capital market and the flow of capital to 

Australia, 1870—1914, 27 

» City of, some aspects of parish life, 1429-1529, 
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; City of, influence of national politics on 

the government and constitution of the, 1640- 

1642, 38 

fish market, 1485-1570, 29 

—— furniture industry in the eighteenth century, 30 

government of the East India Company, 1773— 

1784, 30 

; Greater, suburban development of, south of 
the Thames, 1836—1914, 27 

——— Missionary Society, history of, 7 

—— parish, development of, 1597—1642, 30 

» parish life and organisation in, 1640—1685, 23 

printing trade, 1880-1914, 33 

— —, Robert Braybrooke, bishop of (1381-1404), 
and his kinsmen, 37 

—— see of, administration, under Bishops Roger 
Walden (1405-1406) and Nicholas Bubwith 
(1406—1407), 29 

skinners, some aspects of their industrial and 
commercial activities in the later middle ages, 29 

— Social and constitutional developments in 
thirteenth-century, 44 

—-, Social history of, 1800—1830, 42 

, south-east, origins and changing functions of 
settlement in, 33 

—— Trades Council, 1872-1896, The, 27 

London's economic, social and political develop- 
ment (1872—1896) aspects, 27 

Longoburgensis, Brunus, Cirurgia Magna of, 37 

Longueville family, calendar of the medieval muni- 
ments of, 40 

Looe, estuarine port of, 20 

Louis XIV : see Absolutism 

Louis XV, memoirs of the reign of, 30 

: see also Absolutism . 

Louis de Luxembourg, comte de St. Pol, 44 

Losely, Sir William More of, 30 

Low Countries, neo-manichaear or catharist heresy 
in, eleventh to thirteenth centuries, 28 

Luxembourg, Louis de, 44 

Luxembourg, policies of Stanley, Granvile and 
Gladstone towards, 1867-1871, 8 

Luxemburg, Rosa, political ideas of, 33 
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McLean, Archibald, 1733-1812, Baptist pioneer in 
Scotland, 3 

Magadha, and Mithila, A.D. 700—1100, 4 

Magdalen College, Oxford : see Winchelsea, Robert 

Magrizi's history of the Caliphate, 12 

Maguire, John Francis, and the rise of Irish parlia- 
mentary opposition, 10° 

Maisalun, 31 

Malatesta, The, of Rimini, 7 

Malmesbury Abbey, south porch, 36 

Malta, The Renaissance and architecture in, 21 

———, strategic base and colony, 1851~1902, 25 

Maltese emigration, history, 1825-1914, 39 

Mamluk period, The Arabic chronicle of the, 29 

Manchester merchant, John Owens as a, 1821—1846, 
35 

Manchester, The movement for parliamentary 
reform in, 1825-1832, 41 

Mandate for Palestine, 1923—1939, 26 

Mandates Commission : see League of Nations 

Manor: see Islip, Wymondley 

Mantua under the Gonzagas in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, 40 

Marches of Wales : see Wales 

Marguerite D’Angouléme, court of, 17 

Marian exiles and their subsequent careers, 44 

Marine, merchant: see British merchant marine 

Maritain, Jacques, writings of, 3 

Maritime trade of the East Anglian ports, 1550- 
1590, 37 

—— trade, of Kent and Sussex, 1650-1750, sea 
ports and, 24 

Markets, overseas, American tariff policy and the 
search for, 1876—1894, 31 

———, The, of Shropshire, and associated urban 
development, 34 

Maronite historical tradition, 29 

Marshal, Richard, and the rising of 1233-1234, 9 

Martin V, election of, 37 

Master and servant laws : see Laws 

Maurice, Frederick Denison, study of, 8 

Mauritius, 1832-1849, study of a sugar colony, 24. 

Mechanisation : see Labour 

Medical profession : see British medical profession 

——— services of the new Poor Law, 1834-1871, 27 

Medieval rhetoric, influence of, on Middle English 
poems, 29 

Mediterranean, British diplomatic relations with, 
1763-1778, 18 

» Collingwood's command in the, 1805-1810, 





22 

commerce, Anglo-, 1480-1552, 13 

Medway valley, lower, The towns of, 34 

Memoirs of the reign of Louis XV, critical cata- 
logue, 30 

Mendoza, Bernardino de, Spanish ambassador at 
London, 1578-1584, activities of, 35 

Merchant marine : see British merchant marine 
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Mercia: see English Mercia 

Methodist : see Welsh Methodist 

Michelet, Jules, and French republicanism, 41 

Middle English poems, influence of medieval 
rhetoric on, 29 

Middlesex, economic and social development of 
extra-metropolitan, during the nineteenth century 
(1800-1914), 32 

, west, agricultural and rural conditions in, 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 24 

Midlands, charcoal iron trade in, 1680—1720, 2 

——,, East, agricultural organisation of, in the later 
middle ages, 13 

——, west, Roman occupation, 45 

Migration, British, to Australia, 1860-1914, 39 

—, Colonial opinion on, in the early nineteenth 
century, II 

from East Anglia to New England before 
1660, 26 

Migrations, tribal, in south-east Africa, 25 

Military aspects of the reign of King John, 45 

power: see English opinion : 

Mill, John Stuart, political thought of, 14 

Milton, historical writings of, 14 

Mining : see British, north 

Ministri in Domesday, 29 

Mir Jafar, career of, 30 

Miscin, Glamorganshire, hundred of, local study, 
46 

Missionary activity among the Indians in Upper 
Canada during the early nineteenth century, 41 

——— factor, The, in East Africa, 1844-1944, 15 

—— movement, Wales and the, to 1840, 47 

—— policy, Principles and characteristics of, during 
the last fifty years, 7 

Mint: see Egyptian mint, Rome, coinage of 

Mithila, and Magadha, A.D. 700-1100, 4 

Món : see Lewis Món 

Monarchy : see British monarchy 

Monasteries, greater Norman, in the earlier half of 
the eleventh century, 12 

: see also English monasteries 

Monastery : see Pechersky Monastery 

Monastic learning : see English monastic learning 

property, disposal of in Devonshire, following 
Dissolution, 4 

Monasticism, Hertfordshire, in the later middle 

22 

Money, gold and silver, movement of, in the 
economic life of France, 1493—1640, 13 

Mongol administration, genesis of, 23 

Monmouthshire, borough of Newport, 46 

— —, industrial development of the western valleys 
of, 46 

———, local government in, after the Act of Union, 
46 

———, western, Changes in geographic values in, 
1750-1950; 45 
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Monmouthshire: see also Usk 

Montague, William, earl of Salisbury, 1301-1344, 
career, lands and family of, 8 

Montenegro, Britain and, 1805-1814, 31 

More, Sir William, of Loseley, 30 

Mormon emigration, from Great Britain, 1840- 
1870, 14 

Morocco Question, T'he, 1880-1894, 25 

Mortimer family, The, 1326—1425, 13 

Motor industry, British, concentration in, since 
1900, 28 

Mount Stephen, Lord, 1829-1921, 24 

Mudros, 31 

Muslim historians of the Delhi Sultanate, 23 


Napier, Colonel Charles James, administration of, 
in Cefalonia, 1822—1830, 31 

National interests in the South Pacific since 1850, 15 

Nationalisation in Britain, evolution of, 28 

Nationalism, The English Liberal party’s theory of, 
45 





, Italian, revival of, 1903-1911, 46 

Nationalist revival in France, 1905-1914, 16 

Natural calamities, History of, 22 

Naval base at Trincomalee, history of, 31 

—— establishment at Hong Kong, Development 
of, 31 

— revival, Byzantine, in the tenth century, 22 

—— side of King William’s war, opening phase, 
February 13th 1688/9, to December 1691, 38 

—— strategy during the war of the League of 
Augsburg, 21 

Navarre, Charles the Bad of, and Edward III, 
1350-1360, 21 

Navy, The English, 1369-1389, 37 

: see also Royal Navy 

Near Eastern question, England and, 1896-1898, 3 

Neo-manichaean heresy : see Heresy 

Nerva, 36 

Netherlands: see Low Countries 

New England, The Board of Trade and, 23 

— —, Migration from East Anglia to, before 
1660, 26 

New France, 1600-1763, Political philosophy in, 
26 

New Testament materials for a Christian philosophy 
of history, 12 

New Zealand, colonisation of, by the New Zealand 
Company (1839-1843), 39 

New Zealand Company (1839-1843), 39 

New Zealand, evolution of settlement in, 33 

Newcastle, second duke of, life of, 36 

Newman, Henry, work of, as secretary of the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, 1708-1743, 24 

Newport, Monmouthshire, history of the borough 
of, 46 
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Newspaper press, provincial, Some chapters in the 
history of, 1700—1855, 43 

, provincial, development of the, 1689-1760, 14 

Newspapers, The early history of the Derby and 
Nottingham, 43 

——, South Wales, early history of, 43 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, writings of, 3 

Niger delta, Trade and politics in, 1830-1879, 4 

Nigeria, eastern, growth of British influence in, 31 

, northern, 32 

Noblesse, The, in France in 1789, 9 

Nonconformists, influence of the, on agrarian and 
industrial problems in mid-Victorian England, 
41 











, methods of propaganda among the early, 12 

Non-conformity and the rise of the Democratic 
movement in England in the nineteenth century, 
I2 





in the Black Country till 1800, 1: 

role of, in parliament and politics in England, 

1828—1874, 31 

: see also Baxter, Richard 

Norman episcopate, The, 1055-1145, its influence 
on Anglo-Norman politics, 12 

—— monasteries, The greater, in the earlier half 
of the eleventh century, 12 

Norman : see also Anglo-Norman 

North Africa: see Africa, North 

North Wales: see Wales, North 

Northamptonshire, 1540-1640, The aristocracy and 
gentry of, 13 

Northern Barons under John, The, 36 

Northumberland estates, Economic and social de- 
velopments on some, 1540-1640, 37 

——, south-east, change in the distribution and 
density of the population, of, 17 

Northumbria, Waltheof, earl of, 15 

Norway, the position of women in, in Viking 
times, 2 

Norwich cathedral priory, estates of, 37 

Note issue arrangement in the United Kingdom, 
1833-1900, 32 

Nottingham newspapers, early history, 43 

Nottinghamshire, history and organisation of the 
church in, 1660-1688, 35 

Nouveaux riches of Edward III's reign, 22 

Novelists, The institutional, of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, 16 








OccuPATIONAL differentiation within British in- 
dustry, 1841—1891, 32 

Ockham, William of, life, 37 

O'Connor, Feargus, life and works, 34 

Ordnance Survey, Township boundaries in Furness 
and Cartmel in the first edition, 1846—1847, 22 

Orvieto, Medieval, the political history of, 1157- 
1334» 2 
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Ottoman history, study of, in seventeenth century 
England, 23 

Owens, John, as a Manchester merchant, :821— 
1846, 35 

Oxford, T'he collegiate architecture of, from the 
late fourteenth century to the early sixteenth 
century, 7 

——, diocese of, history, 1738-1759, 38 

———, intellectual moyement of thirteenth century, 
40 

—— University, medieval, 26 

: see also Catholicism 

Oxfordshire, human geography of, c. 1800, 34 








PaciFIc, United States policy in, rr 

: see also Western Pacific, South Pacific 

Pacta conventa of Henri de Valois, 23 

Padstow, estuarine port of, 20 

Paget family, edition of the electoral correspondence 
of, 1830—1832, 22 

Palestine, mandate for, 1923-1939) 26 

Pamphlet literature of the reign of Edward VI, 46 

Panslavism in Russia in the late nineteenth century, 





31 

Papacy, The political ideas of Cardinal Humbert 
and the reform of the, 21 

Paris University, medieval, 26 

Parisian wage-earning population, and the in- 
surrectionary movements of 1789-1791, 5 

Parish of St. Marylebone, administration, 1700— 
1900, 24 

Parish : see also London 

Parker Chronicle, 655-832, An edition, 44 

Parliament of 1654, Problems and personnel of the, 
30 

— of 1685, elections and personnel of, 30 

—— of 1784, election and personnel of the, 35 

, activities of the Welsh members of, between 

1660 and 1688, 46 

, Addington and the Addingtonian interest in, 

1801-1812, 41 

and the Church of England, 1828—1874, 26 

and foreign policy, 1714-1748, 22 

——— and the forces, 1689-1714, 22 

and politics in England, nonconformity in, 

1828—1874, 31 

; Richard Cromwell’s, 22 

: see also Burgess representation 

Parliamentarian : see Rous, Francis 

Parliamentary elections of 1625, 1626 and 1628, 
A comparison of the, 30 

, English, influence of the peerage on, 

1702-1713, 4I 

enclosure in the West Riding, 21 

—— procedure in the reign of Edward VI and 
Mary with some reference to the reign of 
Henry VIII, 30 
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Parlimentary Reform Act of 1832, effect of, upon 
the business interests in the house of commons, 35 

reform, The movement for, in Manchester, 

1825—1832, 41 

representation of the county of Lancaster in 

the reign of Edward II, 35 

in Great Britain, The concept of, r850- 

1918, a history of its development, 41 

of Grimsby, The, 21 

Parliaments of 1831 and 1833, 35 

Parsons, Robert, political theories of, 37 

Party, Bolingbroke and the emergence of, 32 

—— management, The younger Pitt and, 30 

politics and party organisation, 1693~1714, 
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see also British, Conservative, Germany, 
Royalist, Tory 

Pay, Royal Navy, end of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, 31 

Peace conference, 1919, problem of Austria at, 32 

——, The organisation of, through collective 
security, 1934-1938, 6 

Pearce, Zachary, life of, 1690-1774, 24 

Peel, Sir Robert, The relations of, with the Crown, 
1837-1846, 8 

Peerage, early Tudor, 1485~1547, 5 

———, influence of, on English parliamentary elec- 
tions, 1702—1713, 4I 

Penzance, local government in, 1830—1875, 46 

Perceval, Spencer, 1762~1812, 34 

Perchersky Monastery, Kiev, second half of the 
eleventh century, 28 

Percy family, estates of, 1416—1537, 37 

Permanent Mandates Commission : see League of 
Nations 

Persia, Russian and British policy in relation to, 
1890-1900, 25 

Persigny, duc de, 1808-1872, 39 

Petre family, economic development of the estates 
of, in Essex in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, 37 

Philosophical societies : see Literary 

Philosophy of history : see History 

Pilotage around the English coasts, 29 

Pinney, Colonel William, M.P., The political 
career of, 1832-1865, 19 

Piracy, English colonial, and its suppression, 1670— 
1725, 38 

: see also Privateering 

Pitt, The younger, and party management, 30 

Plantation economy of Ceylon, 33 

Plate : see River Plate 

Plato’s theory of ideas, transmission of, to the 
middle ages, 13 

Plea Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews, Michael- 
mas 1277—Hilary 1279, 23 

Poland, pacta conventa of Henri de Valois, King of, 
23 
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Polish society and the rebellion of November 1830, 


24 
Poems : see Middle English 
Poincaré, foreign policy of, 42 
Political economy and laissez faire, 1848-1893, 33 
— ideas of the Canadian reformers, 39 
——— —, contemporary, effect on (German and 
Austrian) foreign policy, 1919-1949, 33 
, English, from 1918 to 1939, 5 
, impact of the revolution in empirical 
science on, 32 
since 1815, History of, 26 
: see also Australia ; 
philosophy in France and New France, 1600- 
1763, 26 

















: see also Utilitarian 

——— theories of Peter Kropotkin, 27 

——— — — —— Robert Parsons, The, 37 

——— theory in England, 1658-1660, 40 

, medieval, and the canonistic treatment 

of heresy and inquisition, 15 

of Thomas Carlyle, 39 

—— thinkers, Coleridge and Bentham as, 26 

—— thought, Benjamin Franklin's, evolution of, 
1763-1776, 32 ; 

of the Counter Reformation, an English 

Jesuit’s contribution to, 37 

in England, seventeenth century, 32 

—— —— of John Stuart Mill, 14 

: see also, French, Italian, Scottish 

Politics and political theory in England, 1658- 
1660, 40 

: see British West Indies 

Ponthieu, county of, 1360-1369, 20 

Poor law administration : see Glamorgan, Surrey 

—— — —, new, English children under, 1834- 
1896, 31 

, new, The medical services of, 1834— 

1871, 27 

; place of women in social administration 
from 1860, with special reference to, 31 

Pope and General Council, the authority of, in 
the writings of medieval canonists, 15 

Popular disturbances in Britain, 1714-1754, A 
study of, 18 

Population growth, in the Warwickshire coalfield 
since 1800, 12 

„in north-east Scotland, Distribution and 

structure of, 1696-1931, 10 

in south-east Northumberland, 17 

and settlement, growth of, in the South York- 

shire coalfield, rı 

, Migrations into and from Warwickshire and 
Staffordshire, 1841-1901, 4 

—, settlement and land-use in the baronies of 
Cary and Lower Glenarm, Co. Antrim, 1740- 
1940, 10 

——— 1 see also Town population 
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Port Books, Elizabethan, A. calendar and analysis, 
with introduction, of two (Ergo/s[1 and Exgo/ 
5/6), 8 

Portland, third duke of, private correspondence, 36 

Ports: see also Cardigan Bay, Cornish ports, East 
Anglian ports, Sea ports 

Portuguese, Anglo-, relations during the war of the 
Spanish Succession, 38 

Potter, George, 1832-1893, 27 

Potteries, Coalfield, 7 

Powel, David, 45 

Preaching, English, 1221~1293, 8 

Prémontré, order of, history of the English Province, 


23 

Presbyterian-Episcopalian controversy, The, in 
Scotland from the Revolution Settlement till the 
Union of 1707, 18 

Presbyterian : see also United Presbyterian Church 

Press, The, in British West Africa, since 1919, 12 

Price-control in the French Revolution, 45 

Princeps and the Senate, relations between, during 
the Julio-Claudian period, 36 

Printing industry : see Trade Unionism 

trade, London, 1880—1914, 33 

Priories, alien : see Sheen 

Priory: see Augustinian priory, Breedon priory, 
Norwich priory, Worcester priory, St. Gregory's 
priory 

Privateering, Elizabethan, economic aspects, 25 

and piracy from Dartmouth and Kingswear, 
1542-1558, 30 

Privy council, Scottish, 1603-1625, 3 

; social policy of, and its local application 

during the period 1629-1640, 34 

: see also English privy council 

Privy seal in the early fifteenth century, The, 37 

Property : see Theories of property 

Protestantism : see British and American protes- 
tantism 

Provincial newspaper, 1689-1760, 14 

ress : see Newspaper press 

Pskov, History of the Principality of, from 1300, 29 

Public health, The British medical profession and 
State intervention in, 1870-1917, 27 

Public Library movement in Scotland, history of, 
from 1853, withsurvey offorerunnersfrom 1699, 19 

Public opinion in England, and West Indian Eman- 
cipation, 1833—1854, 14 

revenue and expenditure of Great Britain and 
Its administration, 1774—1792, 38 

Pudsey, Hugh, bishop of Durham, career and 
political and ecclesiastical place of, 1153-1195, 16 

Puritan ideas on colonisation, 1620—1660, 30 

divine : see Rous, Francis 

Pym, John, and the Scots, 1638—1643, 44 
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Quakers in local government in Birmingham, 1828— 
I9I4, II 

Quarter sessions government, Devon, development 
of, in the nineteenth century, 3 

Queen Anne’s Bounty, foundation and early 
history, 30 

Quo Warrantos, 30 

Qur'an, Ethical doctrine in, and early Muhamma- 
dan tradition, 12 


4 


RaDIcaL politician, development of Sir Charles 
Dilke as a, up to 1886, 41 

: see also Foreign policy, Scottish radical 

Radicalism, Congressional, during the presidency of 
Andrew Johnson, 41 

and socialism in Eastern Australia, 1850— 
I9IO, 27 

Railroad history, Aspects of, in the south-western 
states of the American Union, 1830-1860, 5 

Railway labour, 1830~1870, 27 

Railways : see British railways 

Raw materials, place among English imports of the 
seventeenth century and contribution to English 
economic development, 23 

Rawlinson, Richard, collector, antiquary and topo- 
grapher, 38 

Recruitment, of the land forces in Great Britain, 
1793-1799, 19 

Reform act of 1832 : see Parliamentary reform act 

—— bill, 1867, The second, 45 

—— issue, 1825-1835, Tory party and, 39 

Reformation, The, in the diocese of St. Asaph, 45 

——,, English, contribution of Robert Barnes, 2 

: see also Counter Reformation 

Reformers, Canadian, the, 39 

in the court of Marguerite D’Angouléme, r7 

Regensburg, monastery of Sankt Jakob in, 43 

Regionalism, problem of, in Italy, 40 

Regulars, Counter Reformation in Scotland and 
the, 44 

Reichsreform, Imperial towns and the, at the end of 
the fifteenth century, 13 

Religions on Hadrian’s Wall, 16 

Religious policy of Akbar, 1555-1605, 23 

toleration, fight for, in France, 1860—1885, 

















27 A 
Renaissance and architecture in Malta, 2x 
humanism, English and Italian, Concepts of 

political virtue in, 42 
Representation : see Parliamentary representation 
Representative government in Germany, 39 
Republicanism, French, Jules Michelet and, 41 
Restoration, land settlement of, 4 
—, land settlement in Ireland, 22 
—— period, 1660-1674, influence of Hugh Serenus 

Cressy, O.S.B., 38 
Revenue, English public, 1660-1688, 24 
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Revenue : see also Public revenue 

Revolution : see French Revolution 

Revolutionaries, The European, in London, 1848— 
1870, 8 

Rhetoric, study of, in the first half of the twelfth 
century, 40 

—— : see also Medieval rhetoric 

Rimini, The Malatesta of, 7 

Ripon, Lord, Vice-royalty of, 1880-1884, 39 

River Plate Provinces, British influences in the 
independence of, specially 1806-1816, 14 

Robinson, Robert, 1735-1790, with special reference 
to his religious and political thought, 18 

Rockingham administration, The second, 
formation and character, 35 

Rodney, Admiral Lord, life, 
campaigns, 32 

Rolls Royce, a history of, 15 

Romaine, William, the life and work of, 1714-1 795, 
3 

Roman army of Britain, A study of the, A.D. 43- 
296, 16 

Roman catholics : see Catholics 

Roman Chester : see Chester 

—— Chichester : see Chichester 

— domestic and foreign politics, Foreign clien- 
telae in, 201-61 B.C., 36 

—— Government, The relations between the Jews 
and, from 66 B.C. to the foundation of the 
Christian Empire, 12 

— North Africa: see Africa, North 

— occupation of the west Midlands, 45 

—— remains in Surrey, 12 

— villa in Britain, economics of, with a considera- 
tion of the early Iron age evidence and analogous 
material in France, 36 

Romano-British cultivation of the East Anglian 
fens, 15 

Romans, in Württemberg, a study of colonial de- 
velopment, 16 

Rome, coinage of and its subsidiary mints, 
A.D. 68-98, 36 

—— history of the composition of the governing 
class at, in the Republic, 36 

— —, see of, The patriarchate of Alexandria and 
the, 17 

Rome’s methods in dealing with non-Roman 
peoples during the Republic, 36 

Rosebery, Gladstone and, foreign policy of, 1892 
1895, 25 

» Lord, and the Imperial Federation move- 
ment, 16 

Rous, Francis, Puritan divine and parliamentarian, 
An introduction to the life and works of, 1579- 
1659, 46 

Royal council, work and composition of, in the 
reign of Henry II, 1154~1189, 29 

household, The, 1437-1460, 37 
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Royal Navy, Manning of, in the mid-nineteenth 
century, 31 

; Systems of pay in, end of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, 31 

Royalist party in England, October 1651—Septem- 
ber 1658, 40 

Rundale System in Ireland, r 

Rural industries in India, 33 

——— settlement in North Wales since the eighteenth 
century, 41 

Russell, John, fourth duke of Bedford, 46 

Russia, conflict between the ‘ possessors’ and the 
“ non-possessors,’ fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
13 








, effect of foreign investment in, 1880-1914, 25 

——, Panslavism in, late nineteenth century, 31 

Russian, Anglo-, relations, 1880-1914, 45 

and British policy in relation to the problem 

of Persia, 1890-1900, 25 

conservative thought, 14 

foreign policy, 1775-1785, 24 

—— » British and, nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, 31 

— —, German-, relations, 1921-1934, 28 

— history, Modern, 32 

~—— policy in Bulgaria, British and, 1885—1888, 31 

—— theatre in the eighteenth century, A history of 
the, 14 

Russo-German relations, 1887—1890, 25 

















SABBATH observance in the Christian Church, 
history of, 17 

St. Albans, city of, a study in urban geography, 34 

—— —, Historical geography of, 34 

St. Asaph, The Reformation in the diocese of, 45 

St. Augustine, 20 

St. Cadoc, The Latin life of, 9 

St. Dunstan, 20 

St. Edmund of Abingdon, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, critical study and edition of the biographies 
of, 36 

Saint George’s Church, Leeds, history and develop- 
ment of, 16 

St. Gregory’s priory, Canterbury, Critical edition 
of the cartulary, 40 

St. Helens, The economic and social development 
of, during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, 6 

— ; history, 1830-1900, 34 

Saint John of Jerusalem, Order of, history of, in 
Scotland, 16 

St. Marylebone, administration of the parish of, 
1700-1900, 24 

St. Theodosius : see Vita S. Theodosii 

Salisbury, episcopate of Dr. Seth Ward (1667- 
1688/9), 38 

Salisbury, Lord, foreign policy of, 1888—1892, 19 
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Salt, import trade in, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, 26 

——— trade, The, c. 1150—c. 1450, 20 

Sampson, Richard, bishop of Chichester and 
Coventry, career and influence (d. 1554), 30 

Sandeman, Robert, 1718-1771, his religious thought 
and activities, 18 

Sandwich, Lord, foreign policy of, 1763-1765, 34 

Sankt Jakob, monastery of, Regensburg, 43 

Savorgnano, family of, 40 

Science : see Empirical science 

Scientific knowledge, Elizabethan, before Bacon, 13 

research : see English opinion 

Schaub, Sir Luke, 24 

School, Tennal, 16 

Schools, Welsh circulating charity, 44 

Schoolmaster, The secondary, 1895-1939, 35 

Scilly Islands, History of, 1670—1900, 38 

Scotland and Belgium, Commercial and other 
relations between, in the period 1100-1603, 20 

Scotland, changes in the rural geography of, in the 
eighteenth century, 19 

, Chartist movement in, 39 

— —, Counter Reformation in, and the Regulars, 44 

—, deaf education in, 1760-1939, 3 

——, decline of the handloom weaving industry in, 
19 

—, Dominican order in, 17 

———, Feudal tenures in, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, 17 

, history of the Order of Saint John of Jeru- 

salem in, 16 

; Industrial relations in the heavy iron and 

steel trades of England and, from 1860, 42 

, north-east, agrarian revolution in, 1750-1850, 
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> , Distribution and 
population in, 1696—1931, 1o 

—, political relations of England and, under 
William III and Anne, 40 

: see also Presbyterian, Public Library 

Scots, John Pym and the, 1638—1643, 44 

Scott, Adam, of Dryburgh, 17 

Scottish Catholic exiles in Germany in the sixteenth 
century, 43 

opinion, The American revolutionary move- 

ment in, 1763-1783, 18 

political thought in the sixteenth century, 10 

—— privy council, The, 1603-1625, 3 

radical and working class movements, The 
activities of the, relating to the American Civil 
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